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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ii 

this wish in a great degree impracticable^ as the 
tendejicp of Stuck publications can onlp be counter- 
acted by a distinct statement of facts, 7 he materiah 
which the Author has seen might hccoe afforded the 
meansoj extending generally many of the observations 
contained in the Narratives but all commerits have 
been avoided, that (he'"naii£fe of the statement did 
not indispensably require. 

Several material papers have been inserted in the 
Narrative, and in the Appendix s and as it has been 
the object of the Author to state 7io facts that are 
not founded on documentary evidence, or on mfor^ 
mation of unquestionable authenticity, it is hoped 
that thereader will have nofifficultp in drawing his 
own conclusions q 7\ the subject. 

The Narrative has for the present been confngd 
fo transactions which preceded the commencement 
of the rebellion, in order that the public may be 
as early as possible put in possession of the events 
which took place previously to that period. It is, 
however, the intention of the Author, so soon as he 
can obtain the materials for that purpose, to give an 
accurate account of the sequel of those proceeding'--. 



iKTROBUCTlON. 


Ik laying before liie Public 4 Narrative of the ni- 
terestiiig events which have lately occrarred at the 
Presidency at Madras, it h^is appeared propet" that 
it should be precede# by^'a' -tsoncte^iVtew of the 
progress of oui* establislunents in India, pariicul^fy 
of the settlement of Madras^ previously to the pe- 
riod at wdiich the late discussions took their origin. 
A sketch of this nature is in some degree necessary 
to the correct understandittg of the subject of tho^ 
discussions j but it can be at best imperlect,' as k 
would require a long volume to comey a fnll detail 
of the transactioiis'of a Presidency which has largely 
shanjd in that variety of occurrence which has 
marked the progress of our Indian Empire, from 
its first stages, to that pitch of unrivalled ascend^* 
ancj at which it has novr arrived. 

In the early wars in India which 'Commenced in 
1746, and with little intermission continued until 
the termination of hostilities in Europe at the peace 
of 1763, the territories ofMa'dra.s -were the chief 
'-cctic of that memorable struggle. At that proinl 
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era of the British History, every part of the world 
in which our arms were engaged, witnessed their 
triumph. In Bengal our power was established by 
the acquisition of the valuable territories obtain- 
ed by our achievements in that quarter; and the 
total overthrow of the French arms established 
our influence on the Coast of Coromandel. This 
bright aspect of affairs was before long clouded 
by the reverses which follow^ed, in the war of 17d7» 
with Hyder Ally, and in the still more disastrous 
war of 1780, during wdiich the territories of India 
suffered in more than an ordinary degree under the 
disasters which marked that gloomy period. The 
British interests in the East W'cre more than once 
brought to the brink of ruin, and they were aloiie, 
under Providence, saved from the destruction with 
which they were menaced, by the unequalled exer- 
tions of the distinguished -Commander Sir Eyre 
Coote, aided at that crisis of danger by the energy 
of the Governor-General, Mr. Hastings. But for 
the resources derived from their genius, it is pro- 
bable that the Eastern would have shared tlie fate 
of the Western Hemisphere^ and that the dominion 
of India, as that of America, would liave been lost 
to Britain. 

The affairs of the East. India Conqiany having 
been in the progress of these difficulties -Involved in 
extreme embarrassment, the attention of the legis- 
lature was, from the year 1781, closely directed to 
the wliolc question of the Indian administration, in 


winch it was acknowledged by all parties that maviy 
defects existed. The nature of -the discussions 
which ensued have been already so amply detailed, 
that it; would be superfluous here to recur to them. 
Suflice it to say,: that the long and violent debates 
that arose on, the consideration of the question, 
terminated in the adoption of the India bill, which 
was brought into parliament by Mn Pitt in 1784; 
which bill became the foundation of that system 
of Indian government which was then established, 
and. which has been since continued under dhferent 
modifications, particularly those contained in the 
bill passed for the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter in 1793. Previously to the* period 
«f the reform effected by the bill of 1784, the pow'^^er 
of the executive government of this country had 
been frequently interposed in the management of 
the affairs of the Company ; hut such interpositifen 
had been desultory in its principle, and appeared to 
'be more directed to the extension of ministerial in- 
fluence, and to piirposes of temporary expediency, 
than to objects of permanent national advantage. 
Under the provisions of Mr.- Pitt’s bill the govern- 
ment of India assumed a new character. The 
power of control on the part of the executive go- 
vernment wasdefinedf and permanently vested in a 
Board of Commissioners; the powers of the Court 
of Directors, and of the governments abroad, were 
also defined and strengthened ; and a de.grec of unity 


ailii eftlciency, before unknown^ was giyefi to the 
whoid system of the Ihdian administration. 

In 1 780 the appointmeht of Lord Cornwallis 
i'6 the important station of Governor-Grcncral, and 
of Commander-m-Chief of the forces, in India, took 
placei ^I’he most extensive powers were vested in 
his, Lordship, and every part of his wise and ener- 
getic government proved that they cduld not have 
heeh confided to abler or to better- hands. It is 
frdmthe period of Lord Cornwallis's administration 
that we may date a radical change in tlie conduct 
of affairs in India, the History of India had, be- 
fore thiat period, afforded examples of wise states- 
inen> and ofahie gi^iiyerais.; \hitt their ^xertioi^' in 
the .cause of their country were impeded by the 
defects inlierent in the systein. under wdiich they 
jiCteci; those defects it had been the object of the 
h^ of 1784 to remedy ; and Lord Cornwallisj inas- 
'suhiing the government of India, on the foundation 
'established by that bill, entered on a hold that was 
open for the exertion of a great and benevolent 
min'd. , . 

It Would be unneee.ssary to recurs in this place, 
to the. decisive success that attended our. army un- 
der hi^ Lordship's direction, or to the important 
CGiisequences to the national security in India 
which foilowed from achievements that obtained 
highest testimonies of public approbation and 
gratitude. ■ Our attention should not be less direct- 
ed. -to -the s,alitta.ry.aiTungcmQ^Us;which Lord Corn- 



wa'liis carried into effect for the hitCTiial gqytirn- 
merit of the British territories in Bengah-arrange- 
inentSs which fixed on immutable principles tire 
general rights of pixiperty, and which secured fo 
our native subjects the impartial administration pf 
justice, under laws grafted on the native institutiouSj 
and tempered by the wisdom and mildness ipf 
British jurisprudence. This was a work which 
rendered his Lordship the benefactor of mankindy 
and of which, as observed by an enlightened writer, 
an Aiitoninijis Pius might have had reason tp 
boast. - ' . , 

= Lord ComwjdHs resigned the Office of ^Jdi'ernofi- 
general in 1793, at which time India enjo 3 ^ed a 
state of profound tranquillity and encreasing ih'qs- 
perrty. But at tiiis period tiie i\!yolutionaiy 
id France had commenced, and the consequences 
fd that sanguinary contest were quickly extended to 
our eastern dominions. It became necessary for 
the governnient of India to undertake the equips 
tnent of differnent armaments, connected W'-Uh tfee 
general operations of the war j and though such 
^peditfons were generally attended with success, 
theexpences which they necessarily involved led 
to -thci progressive accumulation of that load of 
debt which presses afoW on the finances of the 
Company. ' ' 

.In i'79S th-e charge of tfie supreme government 
devolved. on Lord Wellesley, who undertook the 
duties of that arduous office .at a moment big will* 


di/Ficultj, and when our interests in India were 
surrounded with imminent dangers. It would be 
unsuitable, in a sketch of this nature, to enter on 
the subject of the achievements of Lord Wellesley’s 
administration. It is sufficient to observe, that 
after along course of vigorous measures, and of ex» 
ploits of signal valor and enterprise, the British em- 
pire in India has acquired a degree of stability 
and security unknown at any former period ; and 
we may witii confidence hope that a few years 
of internal tranquillity will suffice to restore our 
Indian finances, and to reduce what has been em- 
phatically called the greatest enemy of the Com- 
pany, the Indian Debt. 

The two great measures tvhich marked the 
commencement of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
were particularly connected with the interests of 
the Presidency of Madras, namely, the subjuga- 
tion of the French force in the Decan, and the 
w*ar of Mysore, which terminated in the ctniqnest 
of Seringapatam, and the ‘overthrow of the house 
of Hyder Ally. 

Lord 'Wellesley proceeded to Madras for the 
purpose of superintending personally the mTange-^- 
frients connected with the wiiv in Mysore; Imt 
after the t.ennination of that memorubh* canipaign, 
the aifairs of that Prosideucy again devolved on 
the local government, in which Lord Clive tium 
presided. The territory of Madras hiid bc'cn con- 
siderably enlarged by the cession of count ry wliicj] 



took place under the treaty concluded by Lord 
Oirnwallis v/ith Tippoo Sultan in 179^j and was 
again farther encreased by the share of territory 
which was acquired on the conquest of Mysore 
in 1799* From that period the limits of this part 
of the Corhpany’s dominions were rapidly extend- 
ed. In 1799 Tanjore was ceded by the Rajah on 
the terms of the treaty then concluded. In 1800 
the districts south^ of the Kistnah were ceded 
by the Niisam; and in 1801 the authority of tb^ 
British government was established throughout the 
(iarnatic, in conformity tp the^.i^reiity congl^ded 
with the present Nabob. Within the period ef 
'three years an entire cliaiige took place in the 
political circumstances and relations of the Pre- 
sidency of Matlras. During the existence of the 
house of riycler Ally that part of the Company *s 
dominions had always been most vulnerable, and- 
most exposed to the attack of open, and to the 
‘machinations of secret' enemies. Our power in 
that quarter liad existed by 'the most precarious 
teiiurii, and had been more than once in irn- 
Ihinent hazard of annihilation. By the overthrow 
of '1‘ippoo Sultan the most, pressing of our dangers 
iiad ceased to exist, and the territories of that 'in- 
veterate foe of ilui Brilisk name became, under 
the existing treaty • with the Rajah of Mysore, 
a source of strength and of additional security to 
oUr interests. By the other treaties which have 
been mcRtioned, the British dominion v/as et- 


tabiishcd oa a firm basis throughout that part of 
the Peninsula which is south of the Kistnah, which 
river affords a strong and defined barrier for the 
protection of our frontier. 

From the relaxed nature of the government which 
had prevailed in a considerable part of the terri- 
tories ceded to the Company, wdiile those territories 
were subject to the native Princes, their subjection 
to our authority became a task of no ordinary dif- 
ficulty. The feudal tenure had generally existed 
in its worst shape; and as the powTr of the osten- 
sible Sovereigns was in general little more than no- 
minal, the country swarmed with predatory chief- 
tains, who with their followers bid defiance to law- 
ful authority, and by acts of continued warfare 
and rapine liacl reduced to nearly a desert state 
lands that had been destined by nature to be the 
seat of population and abundance. Jn that 
hu’bed state of society, the introduction of laws, or 
the establishment of a regular government, must 
be impracticable. It accordingly became a firvSt 
duty to apply a remedy to this evil, on the .saiiK; 
principle as the measure of annulling the feudal 
tenures, and of disarming the inhabitants of tin; 
Highlands of Scotland, was a preparatory and an 
indispensible step towards placing them in the 
rank of obedient subjects of the government of the 
country . After a long course of vigorous exert ion- 
and of active military operations, during the 
ministration of Lord Clive; and suhsec[uently of 


Lord Wiiiiain Bcntinck, and after the subjugaiiou 
of diiierent formidable rebellions, this object was 
happily effected under the government of Fort St. 
George. Lord Clive was enabled, previously to his 
embarkation for England in 1803, to introduce in a 
considerable part of those territories the system of 
law and of established property which Lord Corri- 
waliis had introduced in Borigal, and under which 
our territories in that quarter had attained a high 
degree of prosperity. Previously to the extension 
of that system to Madras, the rights of property 
had been in a great measure undefined ; and cri- 
minal justice having ceased to be administered in 
a large portion of that country, crimes escaped 
undetected or luqmnished. The establisimient of 
the. civil and criminal courts was subsequently, on 
the same enlightened principle, rendered by Lord 
William Bentinck general throughout the territories 
under Fort St. George; and their effects iiave been 
visible in the improvement they have produced 
•in the character and circumstances of our native 
sulijects-^-. 

Tiiisis nti evaggerutcJ description. Tlie effect here stated 
lias been vkdile in tiie internal, tvaiiquillity vvmcb has now for 
SO', eral years evisted in this part of the Conipanj 's pos;3;eRsions. 
At former |)criod.s, not very distant, a war in India, or any un- 
toward public occurrence, was the .signal for univer-sal coinino- 
uon:, and cue territories of some of the native powers not un- 
n’Cf!ueni.ly .suflered more from the rebellion of their own sub- 
y.‘vX6 il-.'.in from the attack of .fbx’cigu enemies. The reverse rt 
uow t’iicca-c: and thougli ojiportmuties for tlie renewal of dls- 
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It Vviii be readily supposedj that in the com\st' of 
this rapid progression in tlieiimits of our eastern em- 
pire, changes of a material nature have taken place 
in the constitution of the civil and military branches 
of the public service. Both branches have been 
accordingly greatly enlarged and improved ; but as 
it is to the latter that it will be proper that our at* 
tention should be at present particularly drawn, 
the following brief view has been taken of its 
progress. 

At the early period of our commercial establish- 
pients in India, our military force was confined to 
the number of men, not exceeding a hw hun- 
dred, chiefly Europeans, who were required for 
the security of our trading factories. On the 
coast of Coromandel the French gave the first 
example of training sepoys after the European 
mode of discipline j and it was not until the w ar 
which commenced in 174ft, that troops of Ihh 
description were employed on that coast, in the 
British service. The number of our troops Was- 
increased, as the sphere of our opercitions became 
enlarged j but in that early state of our military 

• lorbaace have not been wanting, the mass of ctui* ludirin - v,fy. 
has ewneed the most perfect attachment to the gov. riuz.vnt tl,at 
protects them. Of this fact some late forcible e^-aIuph:^ conld h.; 
afforded. History cannot, perhaps, produce a more strlkizag ia- 
stance of the advantages of: a toiid; combined wthahnu i 
consistent mode of government, than may be found in the .uf;- 
sent state of British India when contested with the f.u lu-- r 
dition of that country. 


iiiijtory, the fate of a battle, or of a campaigiiii lioi 
iinfreqwentlj depended on the exertions of a party 
that would Sjcarccly now be employed qix the most 
ordinary detail of duty, yiie memorable victory 
of Plassey was obtained with a force not exceed- 
iiig 900 Europeans, and about SQOQ native troops. 
After the peace of 1763 the regulation of the mi- 
litaryestabiishmentinindia engaged the particular 
attention of the Court of Directors, and of the 
Indian governments 5 and, after a lengthened 
correspondence, it was placed on a footing which 
corresponded with the extent of^our possessions, 
at that period. , establishment ^ ^jftervvards 

varied according to the exigencies of war, an,d the 
circumstanceis of die times. In 1783, the ■whole 
number of olficers in the service of the Company 
(exeluaivepf those of his Majesty’s service) amoiinl- 
to about one thousand tlnce hundred. In 
1795, the number was some what, diminished.--^ 
In. 1796, the arnry of India was modelled ^c- 
-cording to a new and an improved system, i and 
the regulations paired at that. period* jntrpduced 
-a very beneficial reform in its^-coiiiStiti^i^R* The 
army had, for a length of time, laboured under 
considerable grievance^ which were brought par- 
ticularly to ' notice Jn different memorials which 
?/erc addressed tp the ^iilourt of Pi rectors. Ac- 
cording to the former constitution of the ,,Qom- 
pany’s ariny, the officers- could not rise beyond 
The rank of Colonel; the native battalions wew 
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commanded by ofticers of the rank of captain; 
and the number of officers attached to both the 
European and native corps in the Company's ser- 
vice was very dispropbrtioned to the nature of 
tlieir duty. One of the consequences arising from 
this circumstance was, that the officers of the 
Company’s army were subjected to great super- 
cession by the officers of bis Majesty’s service. 
It had also been the practice, that officers, when 
required by sickness, or other causes, to return 
to their native country, were considered as re- 
moved from the service, and received no pay 
during their absence from India. These griev- 
ances w'ere stated in some of the memorials in 
language of ability and moderation; and they 
were unquestionably such as called for redress. 
Accordingly, after a full consideration of the sub- 
ject in this country, the improved regulations of 
1796 were adopted, being founded on a principle 
of acknowledged liberality . The restriction, with 
regard to the promotion of the Company’s officers 
to the rank of general officers, was removed, and 
a certain number of those officers, were made eli- 
gible for the general staff. The number of officers 
attached to the European and native corps in the 
service of the Company was generally increased, 
and the command of the corps was given to offi- 
cers of the rank of colonel, with the usual share 
of off-reckonings. Officers were permitted to re- 
turn to England on furlough -for three years, on 


full i^ay; and after 22 years service in India, the 
option of retiring on the pay of their rank was 
allowed. Hitherto half batta ^ had not been ge- 
nerally granted as a fixed allowance at Madras 
and Bombay j but by the new regulations, it w'as 
extended to the officers of those Presidencies in 
peace, with the allowance of full batta in war. 
Additional regulations were subsequently framed, 
tending to the further improvement of the circum- 
stances of the army; particularly in the point of 
facilitating the retirement of the junior officers, 
in case of ill health. 

The regulations of 1796 occasioned a very ex- 
tensive promotion in the army of India, which 
has been further increased by the great augment- 
ation which has since taken place in the strength 
of the military establishment. According* to the 
latest information, the number of officers onj the 
Madras establishment has been 'stated,* it is' be- 
lieved correctly, to be near 1300 ; being ,ahou£ 
equal to the whole number of officers at airthe 
Indian presidencies, previously to the feguiatioiis 

of 1796 1- ' ■ 

It was observed in one of the ablest of the me- 

■ -f! Tiic Jinipunt of the allowance called Batta, is shewn in 
Appendix I). ' • . . ‘ .. 

f Accoi-diup: lo the rules in the Company’s service, the officers 
are promoted by seniority, without purchase, .The officers ig 
the Indian army hav c therefore had tlie, entire bencht of the 
late extensive promotion. 


. , in-. 

iriorials %v1iich have Beeh alluded td, that “The 
“ military |)rofession has, in all ages, and among 
** all nations, Been* considered the road to honour^ 
able distinction. The revenues of ho state have 
been sufficient to admit of its bestowing ade- 
“ quate pecuniary comperisatioii on those who 
“ had sacrificed the iiivalhable season of youth 
“ to the toils and hardships of the fieldi and de- 
** voted to their country’s glory and safety the 
time employed by others in the acquisition of 
“ a provision to support a decent dignity in the 
“ wane of life. Honours, thereforei and distinc- 
tions, have always been the effectual substitute 
“ — the unhOught defence of nations/' 

It will have been seen, from the above general 
view of the regulations established for the Indian 
army, that it was the object of those regulations 
to place it on a footing both honourable and lu- 
crative; and it is believed that Uo army in any 
Service has ever enjoyed that advantage in a more 
eminent degree. 




A NARRATIVE, 

^c. ^c. 


Jt has been our endeavour in the preceding 
Introduction, to give a generaiview of the pro- 
gress of affairs at the Presidency of Madras. The 
Grovemmenfs of India having been during a long 
period engaged iii almost uninterrupted warfare, 
a great degree of derangement ensued in the 
public finances, and the charges ot war, combined 
with the accumulation of debt, led to a deficit 
in the Indian resources, that presented a very 
unfavorable aspect. A deficit existed at all the 
Presidencies. At Madras it had amounted for 
several years to a sum of great magnitude, and 
occasioned a heavy drain oni the resources of 
Bengal, from whence the deficiency was chiefly 
supplied. 

■ -B ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


This subject naturally excited the serious at- 
tention of the authorities in England, and as a . 
reduction in the expenditure had become indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the public inter- 
ests, peremptory and repeated orders to thateifect 
were dispatched to the Governments of India* 
Those orders were in a special manner addressed 
to the Supreme Government, who in 1807 , issued 
particular instructions on the important subject, 
to the Government of Madras ; and in confor- 
mity to those instructions, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, then Governor of Madras, deemed it his 
duty to institute a minute revision of all the 
establishments of that Presidency. 

This enquiry led to a considerable reduction in 
both the civil and military charges of the service, 
the principle being at the same time, as far as pos- 
sible, observed, of reducing only the expences 
attending unnecessary establishments, without 
making any change in the established pay and 
allowances of the civil or military officers The 
duty of revising the military charges devolved 
to Sir John Cradock, at that time in command 
of the coast army, who discharged the trust con- 
fided to him with ability and success. But as 
some of the reductions recommended on that oc- 
casion have become in a great degree the alleged 
causes of the disaffection which has lately broke 
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fertii in the army of Madras, it will be proper 
that their nature shciild be understood. 

The reductions alluded to are, the discontinu- 
ance of subordinate commands, and the abolition 
of the tent contract ; both which measures ,but 
particularly the latter, haye been stated as the. 
ground of grievance. 

The pow’er of the British Government in the pe- 
ninsula of India existed until within these few years 
in a great degree by military tenure. It has been 
already shewii, that the establishment of tlm civil 
authority in the part of the country now subject -v 
to the Company, was followed by the iastitution 
of courts of judicature, and by the general exten- 
sion of the controul of the civil officers of the 
government ; but, anterior to that period, a large 
portion of the duties properly belonging to the civil 
power were exercised by military officers. Baring 
the unsettled state of the public authority in India, 
and in particular previously to the transfer of 
the Carnatic to the British- Goven men t, the 
tranquillity of the country required the establish- 
ment of numerous subordinate commands, which 
were held by officers appointed to tiiat chai'ge, 
with such parties of troops as the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the commands might require. — Go 
those officers devolved a considerubie share of 
the civil and political, as well as of the nulitary 
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duties of the couBtry ; atidin the absence of othei^ 
coBtroul, it was frequently beneficial and essen- 
tial that such authority should be exercised. From 
the entire change which has been effected in our 
internal relations in India, the civil administra-T 
tion in that country now partakes of the nature 
of the institutions with which we are familiarized 
in England ; and in these circumstances the 
exercise of military authority in the manner which 
has been stated, could be no longer required ; and 
was found not unfrequently detrimental,' from the 
collision, which opposite authorites must gene- 
rally produce. 

In a military view the continuance of the-sub- 
ordinate commands to their former extent, was 
opposed by objections not less forcible. It was 
injurious to the discipline of the troops, by their 
separation in detached parties ; and it was inju- 
rious by withdrawing from their regimental duties 
the most experienced officers, as various causes 
combined to render such commands objects of 
particular ambition, which w^ere sought by officers 
of the first pretensions. The change which had 
taken place in our internal relations, had also led 
to a total alteration in the lines of military 
defence, and stations formerly essential to tiie 
security of the country had ceased to be of 
importance. ' 
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These appear to have been the considerations 
which chiefly led to the recommendation which 
has been stated. The number of commands had 
been, for some time, progressively diminished ; 
but at the period of the revision, made by Sir J ohii 
Cradock, they amounted to between forty and 
fifty ; and it was recommended, that the number 
should, in future, not exceed five or six, to be 
held under the special appointment of the Go- 
vernment. 

The abolition of the tent contract having been 
a further fertile source of discontent, we shall pro- 
ceed -to explain the particular considerations in 
which that measure appears to have originated. 
The establishment of tent allowance to the officers 
of the coast army took place in 18021 : under that 
arrangement a certain monthly allowance, pro- 
portioned to the respective ranks, was given to 
each officer, to enable him to provide himself 
with camp equipage ; and a monthly allowance 
was given to the commanding officers of the native 
corps, for the provision of the camp equipage of 
their corps The intention of the arrangement 
was to combine facility of movement in military 
operations, with views of economy, 

* The contract allowance amounted for a battalion of native 
infantry to 272 pagodas monthiy ; and to 1.S7 pagodas 
monthly for a regiment of native cavalry. 


In ali the wars which the British army in India 
had been engaged, the most serious difficulty 
had been experienced in providing for the move- 
ment of the various equipments of the army. In 
the actions of Sir Eyre Coote, he was repeatedly 
disabled from following up his success, in the pur- 
suit of the enemy, by the w'ant of cattle to move 
the guns. In the war of Mysore, under Lord 
Cornw’allis, the same difficulty existed ,* and, 
on the retreat of the army from Seringapatam, in 
179 h it was found necessary to destroy the 
ordnance from the w'ant of cattle to withdraw it. 
In the preparation for the attack of Seringapatam, 
under the orders of Lord Wellesley, in I799i 
the difficulty continued, in even an increased 
degree. The army was not prepared, chiefly 
from the w'ant of cattle, to move from the point of 
rendezvous at Vellore, for more than eight months 
after the determination to prepare for war had 
been adopted. The progress of the army was 
then greatly retarded by the defect in this essential 
part of its equipment, and the mortality wdiich 
prevailed among the cattle more than once ex- 
posed the whole operations of the campaign to 
imminent hazard. 

In proportion as the movements of the British 
army had been slow and difficult, those of the 
armies of Hyder Ally, and Tippoo Sultan, had 
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been remarkable for their celerity, an advantage 
which arose from the establishment of public 
cattle, which formed a part of the military equip- 
ment of the former government of JMysore. This 
establishment was on the conquest of that country 
transferred to the British service, on an improved 
and increased plan*, and its utility was, in a 
striking degree, evinced in the arduous ope- 
rations in which the army, under the command 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, was engaged, during the 
war which commenced in 1803 with the Mahratta 
Powers. 

In the course of the laborious marches per- 
formed by that army, at a season of the year the 
most unfavorable, and through a country which 
the devastation committed by the troops of 
Holkar and Scindeah, had rendered nearly a 
desert, the public cattle were found equal to all 
the fatiguing duty on which they were employed; 
and in the longest and most rapid marches, the 
heavy artillery kept pace with the movement of 
the troops, in a manner that was until then, from 
the experience of former wars, conceived to be 

* The establishment of cattle under the former Government 
of ISIysore, amounted to between three and four thousand ; 
and was increased by the British Goveranieiic to about six 
thousand. 


. a. ■ 

im practicable *. The public cattle were, during 
the whole war, in a high state of efficiency ; and 
it was supposed that the number of casualties 
did not materially exceed what might have been 
expected during a period of peace. 

This decisive proof of the efficiency in military 
operations, which is attainable by care, in the 
management of the cattle required for the pur-^ 
poses of an Indian army, apparently gave rise to 
the idea of employing the same description of 
cattle as had been used in the movement of the 
artillery of the army, in the conveyance of its 
camp equipage. It has been stated, that tent 
allowance \vas established in 1802; but severd 
defects were found to exist in that part of the 
system which was connected with the contract 
for the supply of tents to the native corps; and 
it was, in particular, ascertained to be attended 
with an unnecessary degree of ex pence. As the 
internal security of the country must at all times 
render it necessary that a considerable part of 
the native army should remain in garrison, it is 
improbable that the proportion of the army to be 

The array in the march to Poonah, marched sixty miles 
in thirty hours : successive marches of from fifteen to twenty 
miles a day, under the most adverse circumstances from the 
state of the country, were frequent. 
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employed can, on the most extensive calculation, 
exceed two-thirds of its strength; but under the 
operation of the tent, con tracts the whole of the 
army was placed in a constant state of preparar 
tion for held service. The subject accordingly, 
on the revision of the establishments, attracted the 
attention of the Commander-in- Chief, who, in a 
letter addressed to the Quarter- Master General, 
required his opinion on a question particularly 
connected with the duties of his department. In 
conformity, to those orders, the Quarter-Master 
General laid before the Corumander-iu: Chief a 
detailed and very able report, in which, after an 
accurate examination of the system of contracting 
^dth commanding officers for the supply of tents 
for their corps, and of that of providing and 
carrying the camp equipage at the public expense, 
that officer expressed an opinion decidedly favor- 
able to the latter system, on the grounds of 
economy and of efficiency, in an important 
branch of the public service. 

As the report of the Quarter-Master General 
has been exposed to great misconception, an 
extract from that paper has been inserted in the 
appendix‘s', in order that the nature of it inay be 
distinctly understood. Sir John Cradock, in 

‘‘‘ Appendix A. 

■ ' c' ■' ■ ■ 
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laying the report before the Government, ex- 
pressed his entire concurrence in the sentiments 
which it contained, observing, “ That they were 
“ the result of their joint reflection on the subject, 
“ and were the issue of that experience which 
“ arose from their respective situations.” 

Before we proceed to state the farther measures 
which were adopted, on the recommendation of 
the Commander-in- Chief, it is proper to advert 
to the subject of the bazar allowance, which, 
though discontinued in consequence of orders 
from England, at a period anterior to that under 
conderation, became a matter of subsequent 
attention. This allowance originated in a tax 
which was levied on articles sold in the bazar, or 
markets, of military stations, and in most cases 
proved a source of great emolument to com- 
manding officers, who generally regulated the 
amount of the duties, and, with few exceptions, 
appropriated the proceeds to their own benefit. 
This practice continued during the unsettled 
period of the Company’s Government in the 
Carnatic ; but being illegal, and liable to obvious 
abuse, it Avas placed under due limitation so soon 
as the aftairs of the Government took a more 
-regular form. In 1802 a general order was 


* Appor.dix B. 
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published, explaining that the unauthorised col- 
lection of bazar duties in the manner practised, 

%vas a breach of the articles of war, and as such 
it was prohibited. As an act of indulgence, 
however, it was decided that a fund should be 
formed from certain duties to be collected under 
the civil authority, Avhich fund was ordered to be 
divided annually, in prescribed portions, among 
officers holding commands of divisions or military 
stations, At the period of passing the military 
regulations of 1 79d, it had been expressly ordered 
by the Court of Directors, that the bazar allow- 
ance which had been enjoyed by officers com- 
manding corps in Bengal, should be abolished, 
and the circumstance of the same order not being 
extended to Madras, probably arose from the 
unauthorized and unknown nature of that emolu- 
ment At any rate the arrangement adopted by 
the Goverment of Madras, in 1802, was disap- • 

proved, and ordered to be discontinued. ^ 

It is evident from the terms of the regulations i 

passed in 179d that it was not intended that i 

* Extract of a letter to the Supreme Government from the 
Court of Directors, containing the regulations of 1796'. : 

♦‘ The allowances to colonels on your establishment from 
“ the bazar duties are also to ibe abolishetl, together with every =i ; 

“ other extra allowance, not speciiietl in the tables.” 
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allowances should be granted beyond the liberal 
scale on which the fixed pay and allowances of 
the army were then settled. As matter oi right, 
therefore, the army could not be considered to 
have a claim to compensation for the disconti- 
nuance of contingent advantages, which iiad not 
been sanctioned. Of this nature was the bazar 
allowance ; and in a still more essential degree 
the advantage derived from the tent contract, of 
which the establishment was entirely founded on 
public and economical considerations, and was 
not intended to be rendered a source of individual 
emolument*. In taking, however, an extended 
view of the interests of the army, the Commander- 
m-Chief recommended that certain compen- 
sation should be granted, for the reductions which 
had taken, or which were about to take place, 
and that it should be so regulated as to combine 
liberality with the object of affording an excite- 
ment to officers in the discharge of their regimental 
duties, and of encreasing the scale of allowances 
in war, beyond their amount in peace. As we 
shall have occasion to recur to this subject, we 

the extent of the advantage derived by commanding 
officers of corps from the tent contract may have been, there arc 
not the means of correctly ascertaining ; it may be, however, 
inuu’red that it was considerable, and the tendency of such a 
source of emohunent must be obvious. 
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shall only at present observe, that the suggestions 
of the Commander-in-Chief on the various points 
of military reduction and arrangement, received 
the entire concurrence of the Governor Lord 
William Bentinck. 

At this time a change in the Government of 
Madras took place, by the embarkation of Lord 
William Bentinck, and shortly after of Sir John 
Cradock, for England. On the departure of Lord 
William Bentinck, in September, 1807, the tem- 
porary charge of the Government devolved to 
Mr. Petrie, who recorded, in strong terms, his 
concurrence in the grounds on which the different 
recommendations had been founded, particularly 
that for the abolition of the tent contract. The 
result was, that it was unanimously recommended 
to the Supreme Government in Bengal, that the 
measures in question should be carried into 
effect. ' 

The command of the coast army having become 
vacant by the departure of Sir John Cradock, 
Lieutenant-General Macdowall succeeded to 
that station by the appointment of the Court of 
Directors. It is proper to observe, that consi- 
derable disagreement had for some time existed 
in the Council of .Madras, in the course of the 
preceding administration ; and that discussions 
of a very inconvenient length had ensued on 


various public topics. Such discussions must be 
at all times embarrassing, arid irij uriotis to the 
interests of the public service ; and this consider- 
ation apparently led to the temporary interruption 
of the system under vrhich the Commander-in- 
Chief at Fort St. George had usually held a seat 
in the Council of that Presidency. Regarding 
the competency of the Court of Directors to 
exercise their discretion on this point, the Act of 
Parliament, passed in \ 79 % can leave no doubt ; 
and there were examples, to shew that a seat in 
Council was not essential to render the command 
of the army highly , efficient. The Court of 
Directors, in consequence, adopted a resolution, 
that the Commander-in-Chief at the subordinate 
Presidencies should not hold a seat in Council ; 
which equally extended to Bombay as to Madras. 
The nomination of General Macdowall to Council, 
accordingly did not accompany his appointment 
to the command of the army of Fort St. George. 

General IMacdow’all did not disguise the feelings 
which he entertained on this subject, and the 
dissatisfaction which he felt was sufficiently ex- 
pressed, though it was evident that the measure 
in question 'was founded on considerations whicli 
could have been in no shape personal to him. 
The proper course apparently would have been, 
that General ^lacdowall, entertaining the im- 
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pressions he professed to feel, should have 
declined the command of the army; or if he 
accepted it, he should have waited the result of a 
;i*eference to the authority which was alone com- 
petent to remove the cause of complaint. In 
entering on an important and confidential trust, 
it must be clearly the bounden duty of every 
officer not to suffer his private feelings, or the 
expression of those feelings, to obstruct the ful- 
filment of the obligations which be owes to the 
state. 

We have novr briefly described the situation of 
affairs at Madras to the period wdien Sir George 
Barlovr assumed charge of that Government, 
about the end of December, 1807. 

In February or March, 1808, a letter was 
received from the Supreme Government, con- 
veying their sentiments on the reference which 
had been made, during the government of Mr. 
Petrie, regarding the proposed military arrange- 
ments. Those arrangements w-ere, in general, 
approved ; and orders were, in particular, given 
for the abolition of the tent contract; and for 
the discontinuance of subordinate commands in 
the manner recommended ; it being at the same 
time suggested, that the number of those com- 
mands might be further . limited, or that they 
might be entirely discontinued. 


On the receipt of the above letter, it became 
tbe duty of the Goyeniitn.ent of Madras to carry 
into effect the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. So soon accordingly as the preparatory 
arrangements were completed^ a general order 
was published, dated in May, 1808, ordering 
the tent contract to be abolished ; and in June 
following, the abolition of the inferior commands 
took place. We have stated, that Sir John 
Cradock, in recommending different reductions in 
the military allowances, at the same time recom- 
mended that a certain compensation should be 
given under a different form of allowance. The 
outline of that compensation was, that com- 
manding officers of corps should receive the full 
hatta of their rank in peace, and the full batta of 
the next superior rank, in the field: that officers 
holding Government commands should draw the 
batta of the next superior rank ; and that officers 
exercising the command of bociies of troops, con- 
sisting of two or more corps, should in camp or 
garrison, receive brigadiers’ allowance. 

The Supreme Government, in sanctioning 
generally the measures proposed by Sir John 
Cradock, did not sanction that part of the ar- 
rangement which related to the payment of 
brigadiers allowance, during peace. But in 
carrying the different measures into effect, the 
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Government of Madras on the particular recom- 
mendation of Sir George Barlow, decided to 
grant, without limitation, the whole allowances 
which Sir John Cradock had recommended, 
subject to the cGnfirmadon of the Court of Di- 
rectors. The Government farther extended, on 
the same recommendation, those allowances, by 
encreasing the number of Government commai^ds, 
and by augmenting the stations where brigadiers’ 
allow’ance was made payable, considerably beyond 
the scale originally proposed. General Map- 
dowali, in a letter which was received from him, 
on the subject of this arrangement, expressed his 
satisfaction at the liberality of the Government, 
and his opinion that the army had cause to be 
satisfied*. 

About this time the following private letter was 
received from a most respectable officer of his 
Majesty’s service at Hydrabad, stating that an 
attempt had been made to agitate the question of 
placing the coast army on the same allowances as 
the army of Bengal, and explaining the means 
which he had, with spirit and judgment, used for 
the purpose af checking its progress. 

* Appendix C, D. 

■ ■ 
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Hydrabad, May 4th, 

Myt)EAR 

I told you in my last that a letter was 

ill circulation for public signature, Mr. 

— — , here put it into my hands to read. 

I told him I totally disapproved of it, and begged 
that he would not set it about in this cantonment. 
I thought he might have been deputed to circulate 
it, and that I had put a stop to it: but, about 
two hours after, T got a note from Captain 

— — .ns who commands a battalion 

here, with another edition of the same letter, and 
the names of all his officers as approving. It was 
addressed in circulation to the officers of the 
cantonment; and he begged I w'ould oblige 
him by giving a perusal to the officers of the 

regiment.” I w'as certainly angry at 

his sendingit in this manner to me ; and I sent 
him the reply, which I enclose, together witli o 
copy of the letter that is in circulation. 

In the evening the tappal brought me a short 
letter from Major at — - — , enclosing 

what he called a card (and which I here enclose,) 
proposing that sueh a thfng should be done, so 
that it does not appear to be absolutely deter- 
mined on, but .only seeking for support, I shuli 
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|>e extremely sorry to find that any Khig’s officers 
enter into the business. In reply to Major 

, I have sent him a copy of my letter to 

Captain ; and as I know it will be talked 

ofi perhaps with exaggeration, I have requested 
to shew it, and to make it knowm to 
every assembly or correspondent on the subject. 
I shall be abused, but I don’t care,. I have been 
told, that one of our other commanding officers 
has got such a letter, but did not communicate 
it to the officers of his corps. Our officers, at 
least those here, will not listen to it ,* and I have 

written to : — to give him my ideas. You 

may, or you may nots ’have seen the letter. Pray 
tell — what I have done. 

Yours, 

(Signed) 


To the Eight Honorable Lord Minto, 
Governor General in Council, &c. &c. &c. 

My Lord, 

The public declarations of the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, regarding 
the placing the army on the establishment of Fort 
St. George, on a similar footing with respect to 
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pay and allowances as our fellow soldiers its 
Bengal, impressed the officers of his Majesty’s 
and the Honorable Company’s service, with con- 
fident hopes that an arrangement to that effect 
would long prior to this period have been carried 
into execution. 

Having patiently w'aited in anxious and re- 
spectful silence, hoping that a claim founded on 
impartiality and justice would have attracted the 
favorable notice of our superiors, we trust our 
long forbearance will appern* to your Lordship to 
give additional weight to a cause where the 
interests, future prospects, and welfare of so 
many are deeply concerned. 

It is almost superfluous to press upon your 
Lordship’s attention the advanced prices, of every 
European article of consumption ; the enhanced 
value of the common necessaries of life, and 
encrease in the wages of every description of 
domestics. 

It seldom happen.s, that with the most rigid 
econoiii}^, the present pay and allowances can 
meet every reasonable demand, in the diflerent 
ranks of llie arin}^ 

Independent of those urgent and pressing con- 
siderations, we humbly conceive that our service.-’ 
in the Held entitle us to an equal participation oi:' 
rights, %vith the most favored troops iii Indie... 
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For these reasons, and with these impression^, 
we respectfully and warmly solicit your Lordship 
to take this our earnest request into your serious 
consideration, that the same pay, full batta, 
gratuity, and tent allowance, and also for the 
payment of companies, which is granted to 
the Bengal army, may be given to his Majesty’s 
and the Honorable Company’s army serving 
under the Presidency of Fort St.‘ George* 

Justice gives us confident hopes of your Lord- 
ship’s support; and impartiality leads us to expect 
the favorable decision of the Supreme Govern'- 
ment. 


Secunderabad, May 2d, 1808-, 

Sir, 

I have received the papers addressed 
In circulation to the officers of the can- 
tonment,” and which, by a private note, you 

request me to circulate to the officers of tlie 

regiment, 

You do not seem to be aware that such pro- 
ceeding carries with it a degree of opposition to 
the will of Government, nearly approaching, to 
mutiny. 

In no instance can circular letters requiring 
redress be countenanced by military authority ; 



hut in this letter some expressions, and the 
general tenor are of that description, as must 
appear to Government extremely disrespectful, 
and totally inconsistent with military subordi- 
nation. 

As such I can, on no account, think of cir- 
culating it in the — -— regiment, or even give my 
sanction to its being circulated in the cantonment 
Were the letter couched in terms less excep- 
.■M- tionable, I know not on what grounds, either I 

P myself, or perhaps any one officer in your corps, 

who have thought proper to put their signature 
to the letter, could do so. Is there any one of you 
who has seen the orders of the Court of Directors 
alluded. to? I have always understood their 
orders to he of a contrary tendency; that the 
officers of the establishment of Fort St. George 
must never presume to draw comparisons betw’een 
their situations, and what the Supreme Govern- 
ment think proper to adopt for Bengal. Neither 
am I able to state, or do I think any officer of 
your corps can state, the particular difference 
l^etween the pay of the Bengal and coast army. 

Let me call your attention to the second 
pai-agraph of the letter, and request you to con- 
sider, whether the words “ forbearance, impar- 
‘‘tiality, and justice,” are expressions to be made 
u se of in addre ssing a superior au thorlty ? 



Eecollect also, that the letter has not the 
signature of any other officers to it How do you 
tnow but you may be the only officer or corps in 
the service, that has approved of the letter and 
measure ? As no signature appears to the letter^ 
it may be possible, and is highly probable, that 
many officers, to whom it may have been presented, 
have refused to give their sanction. Thus you 
will appear to be at the head of remonstrance to 
Government, nearly approaching to mutiny ; and. 
thus I must look upon you, as the head of a 
system of insubordination in this cantonment. 

Under this idea, therefore, it is my order, that 
you immediately assemble the officers who have 
put their signature as approving the measure, 
and read to them these my seatiments : acquainting 
them, that as I see no authority for supposing 
that the measure originated elsewhere, I must, 
unless you immediately withhold from circulating 
the letter farther in this cantonment, consider you 
as the fiist promoter of insubordination among 
the troops under my command, and report your 
conduct in that light to the Commaiider-in-Chief. 

(Signed) — . , 


To Captain 


■ 

(Copy) From Major 

The officers of His Majesty’s and 
the Flonorabie Company’s service at this station, 
propose sending to the Governor-General, a 
respectful address, soliciting to be placed on the 
same footing with respect to pay> full batta, &c* 
&Ci &c. which is drawn by the Bengal army, 
agreeably to the Court of Directors’ orders on 
that head. They therefore request to know, if 
the officers of His Majesty’s and the Honorable 
Company’s troops, serving with the Hydfabad 
subsidiary force, will support the same. Sirnilar 
communications have been made to other stations,* 
and, in the event of its becoming a general cause, 
it is also requested, that the mode and time of 
sending in the address be considered ; and an 
officer or two mentioned, with whom the gentlemen 
of this station may hereafter correspondt 

25th April, I’sOS. - . • 


General Macdowall was at this period abficnt 
from the Presidency on a military tour p but 
nearly at the time of the receipt of the above 
letter, a letter addressed to Sir George Barloiv, 
of which the following is an extract, was received 
from General Macdowall. 



The Honorable Sir George Barlow, Bart 
and K. B. ' 

It has jast been privately notified to 
me, that the army have recently agitated the 
question of the comparative state of the Bengal 
and the coast allowances, and I find, that an 
address has been circulated, praying that the 
Governor-General will place* the military esta- 
blishment of Fort St. George on a similar footing 
to that of Bengal, in conformity to the declarations 
of the Court of Directors. 

Having no recollection of any such intention 
being entertained by the Court, or of any promise 
being made upon this subject,. I presume that the 
officers who have stepped forward have acted 
under a mistaken notion ; in any event however, 
it will demand the inost serious deliberation to 
effectually check the spirit of remonstrance which 
perhaps extends further than we are aware of. 

If the Honorable Court have held out any 
prospect of the nature alluded to, the army, 
having formerly gained so many points by repre- 
sentation, will naturally, expect relief ; but, until 
the fact is established, it is in vain to argue 
upon it. 
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Many people ate likely to view the present 
application as a futile and puerile attempt, and 
unworthy of fLirther notice ; but my judgment and 
experience leads me to believe that the seeds of 
discontent are very widely disseminated ; and 
almost every individual in the service is more or 
less dissatisfied. Every man must be sensible of ^ 
the causes which have led to this position. The 
abolition of the bazar fund, first ’ and lastly, the 
degradation of the military character^ from the 
€'oiiimander-in- Chief to the youngest ensign : the 
late reductions, and especially the abrogation of 
the tent contract, are, aaiong others, prominent 
features ; and I must lament the expediency which 
occasioned these disgusting measures. 

The question at present seems to be in what 
stage of the business it ought to be opposed, and 
tire, manner. 

Nothing can be more simple than publisliing 
an order, highly disapproving of the nature and 
tendency of the memorial to Lord Minto ; and 
stating that any officer, who shall encourage 
similar remonstrances, shall incur the severest 
displeasure of Government will this have the 
desired effect?. And should the G. O. be pifo- 
nudged now, or wlieh the Itffter shall be forwarded 
to the Governor in Council ? 

It will be very ea-syffor me to decline traiis- 


mittiBg the address, and to express my own senr 
timehfes ; bat wiH this mode be eorrect ? 

I trottble you W’ith these few suggestions, and 
shall be glad to be informed of your opinion : you 
were in Bengal daring the convulsions in the 
army, and the subject must be familiar to you. 

I am extremely desirous to seethe paragraph 
of the letter from the Court of Directors which 
is alluded to, and 'beg you will send me a copy 
of it. 

May Idth. 

(Signed) Hay Mac do wall.. 


The tenor of the above letter might be liable 
to considerable observation ; but it is sufficient 
to say, that it was replied to in terms of temper 
and firmness. It was pointed out, that the orders 
of the Court of Directors were in direct oppo- 
sition to any claim such as that which had 
been agitated ; and that the circulation of ad- 
dresses in the army, without previous sanction, 
was a breach of the repeated orders of the 
Government. General Macdowall was requested 
to use his own discretion in taking such means as 
he might think best for checking farther proceed- 
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ings of this nature. In consequence of this 
communication, a circular letterj of which the 
following is an extract, was addressed under the 

orders of Generjal Macdowall, to the officers 
commanding the principal divisions of the 
arm}’. 


To the Oppicehs commanding the principal 
Divisions of the Army 

, Sir, 

I am directed by his Excellency the 
Commander-in- Chief to acquaint yon, that he 
has been informed, there is an address to the 
Governor-General in Council, in circulation at 
certain stations of the army, on the subject of the 
allowances of the army on this establishment 
being equalized with those under the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

The information communicated to his Ex- 
cellency induces him to believe, that the address 
which is said to have been circulated to the army, 
has not derived its origin from a quarter to which 
particular weight should be attached; but no 
doubt can he entertained of the propriety of 
adopting the earliest measures for checking 
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•proceedings of so reprehensible a iiature, from 
whatever quarter they may have arisen. 

, His Excellency is not aware of any. order or 
declaration of the Court of Directors, of, .the 
nature of that to which the memorial alludes.. 
On the contrary, the Honorable Court has, in 
numerous instances, rejected claims both in the 
civil and military branches of the service, founded 
on a comparison of the allowances at the dif- 
ferent Presidencies, And they have repeatedly 
prohibited the agitation of questions calculated to 
establish the principle on which the claim in the 
memorial is founded. 

The memorial, however, is liable to other 
serious objections. It is, in its tendency, a 
direct breach of the orders of the Government, 
published under the direction of the Governor- 
General in Council, on the occasion of the dis- 
cussion respecting the distribution of the prize 
money captured at Seringapatain. 

Those orders prohibit, under the strongest 
injunctions, the publishing of any address to the 
army, or to any division of it, without previous 
sanction. Similar orders have been issued, on 
other occasions, which will probably occur to 
your recollection. . ; , . 

It is therefore incumbent. on , his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, to. exert bis authority for 
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the suppressioti tiife memorial sQpposed to be 
in circulation, and for bringing to punishment those 
who may have been moat active in supporting it, 
if unhappily it should be brought before him, in 
such a form as may render it necessary for him to 
take the subject into public deliberation. 

His Excellency is Satisfied that you will agree 
with him, that it will, on every account, be 
desirable to avoid the necessity for so painful a 
course of proceeding, and consequently that it is 
of importance, that your authority and influence 
should be exerted for that purpose as soon as 
possible. Your own judgment and experience 
will best determine the proper course to be 
pursued.- 

It appears .to his Ekceliency, however, that 
ail early declaration of your sentiments on the 
subject may be sufficient to recal any officers who 
may have been induced to give support to the 
memorial, to a proper sense of their duty, and to 
put an end to such reprehensible conduct as that 
of circulating correspondence calculated to excite 
a spirit of discontent and insubordination in the 
array.. 

His Excellency desires that this letter may be 
confidentially communicated to every European 
■^offie'eV' under your command, and that you will 
report to him any other steps you find it 
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necessary to take, to put- a final stop to such 
unmilitary proceedings. 

Head Quarters, 
i 26 'th May, 1808. 

(Signed.) 


We have been thus particular in detailing the 
above correspondence; as the sequel will evince- 
its near connection with that which afterw'ards' 
accurrred ; and, as this was the forerunner of the 
extensive demands which were afterwards pressed 
on the public attention. To all Appearance the 
circular letter of General Macdowall was judi- 
cious. and prO'per; but tl-ie sequel unhappily did 
not accord with the expectations, which that letter 
might have given encouragement to entertain. 

■ -A Gom-inuni cation w*:as subsequently received 
from the Secretary of the Commande-r-in- Chief, 
stating, that the replies to the letter which liad 
been circulated, - were entirely satisfactory. In- 
foraiation, liow’.ever, which reached Sir George' 
Barlow, from other quarter^ led to a different 
Goncksion, in so far at least, as related to the- 
efficacy of the Commandier-in-Chiefs orders ; 
and there appeared strong reason for the belief, 
tliat the agitation of the question of aUowJances; 
had not been abandoned. The further enquiry 
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which was in consequence made, confirmed this' 
belief ; though it also appeared, that there were 
not then the means of more distinctly establishing 
the fact. These occurrences took , place ' in the 
mouths of May, June, and July, 1808; and in 
September or October, General Mac dowall re- 
turned to the Presidency, where means, it is 
understood, were again without success used, to 
obtain frl|)in him some precise information as to 
die truth, or otherwise, of the rumour in question. 

Matters remained nearly in this state until the 
beginning of the following year, at which time 
General Macdowall announced his intention of 
embarking for England by the fleet then about to 
be dispatched. As it was at this period that the 
circumstances occurred, which led to the removal: 
of General Macdowall from the- command of the 
army, we shall explain those circumstances in the 
order in which they took place. 

It has been seen that the abolition of tlie tent 
contract was carried intoefiectin May, 1808.— 
This measure was far from being satisfactory to 
a considerable- part of the army, and active means 
■w'ere used to impress the belief, that it was a 
measure of wanton injury to their interests, and 
was not founded in any public necessity or ex-, 
pediciicy. All those who wmre understood to be 
concerncdin the reduction of the contract became 


in a high degree unpopular; and above all, this 
feeling was directed against the Quarter-Master 
General, whose report had formed the basis of 
the proceeding. The combination gradually be- 
came general, and a direct charge, signed by 
twenty-four officers, commanding corps, was at 
length preferred against the Quarter- Master 
General, on the ground of his having ^used, in 
the report, certain Obsdfvntions, tending to the 
injury of their reputation and characters. This 
charge, it afterH'ards appentedj fvas forwarded to 
General Macdowall, about thO end of Septeniber, 

1808, but its existence vl?as only understood as 
matter of rumour, until the period approached for 
the General’s embarkation; and the course which 
General Macdowall ihi^ht propose to pursue, 
was, until then, entirely unknown. 

The first intimation which the Government 
received on this subject, was conveyed in a letter 
from General Macdowall, dated 20th January, 

1809, concisely stating, that he had placed the 
Quarter- Master General in arrest, without, 
hownver, explaining the motives of that measure. 
This was soon after ' followed by an appeal 
from the Quarter-Master General, who repre- 
sented, that as General Macdowall had refused 
to lay his appeal before the Government, he had 
felt it his duty to forward it by a direct communi- 


cation. The letter of the Quarter-Master Ge- 
neral, with the other Gorrespondeiice connected 
with this subject, has been inserted in the ap- 
pendix and affords an account equally true 
and clear, of the unexampled difficulty in which 
he had been placed. 

. In proceeding to consider the course of mea- 
sures which the Government pursued, under these 
circumstances, it is proper to recur to the situa- 
tion of affairs at that time. We have seen that 
the abolition of the tent contract originated in 
the view which the late Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir John Cradock, had formed of that subject; 
that, under the Commander-in-Chief’s express 
orders, the Quarter-Master General had sub^ 
mitted his sentiments on the question ; that the 
report of that officer had received the warmest 
approbation of the Commandef-in- Chief, and of 
two successive Governors at Fort St. George ; 
and that, under the sanction of those authorities, 
it had been submitted to the Supreme Go- 
vernment, who entirely adopted the sentiments 
which it conveyed, and who, strongly concurring 
in the expediency of abolishing the tent contract, 
ordered the measure to be carried into immediate 
effect. In what the Quarter- Master General did, 
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he had in no shape or degree exceeded the duty 
which it was indispensable for him to perform. 
He had exeGuted that duty ably, and he had an 
undoubted right to look for that protection to 
which public officers have a just and legal clairn. 
To suppose the existence of an opposite principle 
would be to shut the door against every species of 
reform; to perpetuate abuses, and to expose to 
the worst of oppression every officer placed in a 
situation of public confidence and trust, by sub- 
jecting his conduct to the judgment, not of his 
superiors, but of the persons who might suppose 
their interests to be affected by his opinions. — 
In referring to the report of the Quarter-Master 
General, it appears difficult to imagine that the 
officers who preferred the charge in question could 
under the most tortured construction, have seri- 
ously believed, that any part of it was meant to 
convey a reflection personally injurious to them. 
To every unbiassed judgment, the report can 
appear in no other light, than as an able paper, 
founded on a comprehensive view of facts, and 
containing inferences derived from the clear 
immutable principles of human nature. This 
paper was prepared and delivered to the Com- 
maiider-in-Chief, under that seal of confidence 
which must be understood to attend the prepa- 
ration of all official papers qf that nature.' — It 
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was not intended to be exposed to public inspec- 
tion and comment ; but one can scarcely suppose 
any record of the kind, to be so perfectly unex- 
ceptionable, and so little an object of cavil. In 
taking a connected view of all the circumstances, 
the impression must be strong, that it was in the 
diminution of pecuniary advantages, and in that 
source only, that the charge against the Quarter- 
Master General derived its origin. 

. It was understood that General Macdowall had, 
at an early stage of the correspondence which 
took place in the army, concerning the abolition 
of the tent contract, professed his intention of 
abstaining from, any interference regarding it, as 
it was not a measure in the adoption of which he 
considered himself to be concerned. This passive 
line of conduct could apparently be scarcely 
reconciled to the duties which General Mac- 
dowali owed to his station as Commander-in- 
Chief, to whose irnmediate province it un- 
doubtedly belongs to repress all acts tending to 
the excitemement of combinationsj and of in- 
subordination, in the army.-^It would, however, 
have been happy, if a line merely passive^ bad 
been observed; but, by the course which General 
Macdowall took, he not only departed from that 
line, but warmly espoused the cause of the 
persons who were most active in promoting the 


fepreheiisibie proceeding^, and became an active 
prosecutor of the officer who had unjustly been 
rendered the object of their violence. 

The charge against the Quairter-Master General 
appears to have been referred by General Mac- 
dowall to the Judge Advocate General for his 
opinion, on the 1st of November, 1808, and on 
the 7th of that month the Judge Advocate Gene- 
neral submitted, in consequence, a detailed and 
very able report, in which he stated his decided 
opinion that the charge was of an illegal nature,- 
and that it was, on every ground of legality and of 
justice, essential that protection should be given 
to the Quarter-Master General in the execution of 
his duty. The reasoning of the Judge Advocate 
General was supported by facts and authorities 
which w'ere apparently incontrovertible ; and it 
might have been expeeted, that coming, as it did, 
from the constitutional legal adviser of the Com^ 
mander-in-Chief, it would have been received 
with attention. The subject, however, remained 
in suspense for upwards of two months, and the 
opinion which the Commander-m-Chief ulti- 
mately followed, was not the opinion of his legal 
adviser, but one which is stated to have originated 
in a source of a^yery different description.. After, 
this delay, and after the. Commander-in- Chief 
had about an hour before, informed the Quarter- 
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Master General that he meant to leave the 
question to the consideration of his successor, the 
arrest of that officer was ordered*. ' 

Such was the state in which this question was 
brought before the Government. On receiving the 
appeal of the Quarter-Master General it became 
necessary to ascertain, under official authority, the 
legal right of interference which the G overnment 
might possess in a case so entirely novel. The 
subject was accordingly referred to the Advocate 
General f at Madras, who was also directed to 
communicate regarding it, with the Judge Advo- 
cate General, in order that the Government 
might have the benefit of their joint opinions. 
The reply of the Advocate General was decided 
as to the right of interference. That law officer 
submitted at the same time, the report that had 
been laid by the Judge Advocate General before 
the Coramander-in- Chief, and which was then 

* This measure excited great surprise and regret in the 
minds of some of the Commander-in-Chief’s most confidential 
staff; a feeling, of which they made no secret. 

t It may be proper to explain, that the duty of the Advocate 
General at Madras is nearly similar to that of the Attorney 
General in this country. The Judge Advocate General i • a 
military ofiicor, and is the legal adviser of the Commander-in» 
Chief. ■ ^ . 
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for the first time brought under the notice of the 
Government From these papers it appeared 
that both those law authorities concurred in the 
view which they took of the proceeding relative 
to the Quarter- Master General ; both considering 
it to be a measure full of injustice towards the 
individual, and full of danger to the public 
interests. 

It is not irrelevant in ibis place to observe, 
I that the civil and military control at the different 

Presidencies in India, is, by Act of Parliament, 
vested in the Governors in Council at those 
Presidencies This is not a new arrangement, 
but has been the gradual operation of different 
Acts of Parliament passed since the establishment 
of the British pow'er in India ; the object of w’hich 
has been to give that degree of strength and 

* “ And that the, whole civil and miUtary Government of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, on the coast of Coromandel, 
and the ordering, management, and government of all the 
tcri'istoriai acquisitions and revenues on the : said coast, and 
“ also so much and such parts of the territories and possessions 
“on the coast of Orissa, with the revenues of the same, as have 
“ been and now are under the administration of the Govern- 
“ mcnt or Presidency of Fort Saint George, shall be and are 
“ hereby vested in a Governor and three Counsellors of and for 
“ the said Presidency of Fort Saint George, subject to such 
“ rules, regulations, and restrictions as aforesaid,” Act of 
17.93, 24'th clause. 
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unity to the civil and executive authority, whicli 
is essential to the maintenance of our Indian 
empire. The dangers of a divided power in that 
empire were, at an early period, foreseen by the 
person who may be considered as its founders, 
and wdiose fame and honors grew with the forma- 
tion of our eastern army. The following extract 
of a letter addressed by the late Lord Clive to the 
Court of Directors, in September, 1765 , conveys 
his Lordship’s sentiments on this subject. 

“ I proceed to recommend to your consider- 
“ ation, that the regimenting of the troops has 
“ introduced a much larger number of officers of 
** rank, than has hitherto been admitted upon 
your establishment, and that this regulation, 
beneficial and necessary as it is, will, notwith- 
standing, be productive of one dangerous evil, 
“ if not constantly guarded against by the autho- 
“ rity of the Governor and Council, supported 
and enforced by the higher powers at home. 
The evil I mean to apprise you of, is the 
encroachment of the military upon the civil 
^^jurisdiction, and an attempt to be independent 
of their authority. A spirit of this kind has 
“ always been visible ; our utmost vigilance 
“ therefore .is requisite to suppress it, or at least 
“ to take care that it shall not actually prevail. 

“ I have been at some pains to inculcate a total 
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subjection of the army to the Government, and 
I doubt not you will ever maintain that prin- 
ciple. In the field, in the time of actual service^ 
I could wish to see the commander of your 
forces implicitly relied on fqr his plan of ope- 
rations. Orders from the Presidency may 
frequently embarrass him, and prejudice the 
service. At such a time he is certainly the 
best judge of wdiat measures should be. pursued, 
and ought therefore to be trusted wiui discre- 
tionary pow'er. Bwt he should, by no means, 
be permitted to vary from the fixed general 
plan of a campaign, nor from his own idea of 
the Company’s interest, to prosecute ope:’Q.tions 
of importance, w'hen tliey are not alsy of great 
utility and emergency.-— I dwell not, however, 
entirely upon the conduct of a co:r.:na,nder of 
the forces as such in the field: he is to under-r 
stand that, upon all occasions, a gentleman in 
council is his superior, unless he also has a 
seat at the Board ; and then he will, of course, 
rank as he stands in that appointnient. The 
whole army should, in like manner, be subor-. 
dinate^ to the civil power, and it is the indisr 
pensable duty of the Governor and Council 
to keep them so. — If at any time they should 
struggle for superiority, the Governor and 
Council must strenuously exert themselves, 
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ever mindfol that they are the trustees for th^ 
Cbmpaiiy in this settlement, and the guardians 
of public property under a civil institution.” 

The powers vested by Act of Parliament, in 
the Governor in Council, do not suppose an 
habitual interference with the eicercise of the 
military authority vested in virtue of his warrant 
in the Commander-in> Chief ; but they suppose, 
and they convey, an absolute right of control, 
for the prevention of any abuse of that authority 
that may be essentially detrimental to the public 
■welfare. 

Regarding the right of the Government to in- 
terfere in the case which formed the ground of 
the appeal made by the Quarter-Master General, 
there could in the stated circumstances be no 
question. A question, however, might have, 
perhaps, still remained, how far Sir George 
Barlow might, consistently with his own con- 
venience, and with prudential considerations, be 
disposed to exert the power which, as Governor 
in Council, he legally possessed. The abolition of 
the tent contract had been a measure discussed 
and decided upon by authorities independent 
of his control, and Sir George Barlow had done 
no more on that point than carry into eifect the 
instruciions received from the Supreme Govern- 
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mmt Pteasons sufficiently plausible might not, 
inconsequence, have been wanting to justify a 
neutral line of proceeding, and.for leaving to the 
disposal of the Cooimander-in-Chief a question, 
on which he, and a large portion of .the army, 
had expressed sentiments sufficiently decided,— 
Such an act could not have failed to be in a high 
degree popular, and to have relieved the Govern- 
ment of a considerable share of that responsibi- 
lity which it was then impossible to incur without 
the certainty of its being attended with heavy 
odium. The example of abandoning the acts of 
his predecessors, had been set by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and it might have been said, 
perhaps with plausibility, that whatever the con- 
sequence might be, it was to him, and him onl}^, 
■that blame could be attached. 

Fortunately for the interests of his country the 
conduct of Sir George Barlow was regulated on 
a more elevated principle of public action. The 
Government felt that it w'as impossible that the 
prosecution of the Quarter-Master General could 
be permitted to proceed, without involving the 
discussion before a Military Court of tiic acts of 
a preceding administration, and without referring 
for trial the conduct of the high authorities by 
whom the measures had been sanctioned and 
adopted. The Government also felt tlart the 
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prosecution could not fail to terminate in the 
sacrifice of a meritorious public officer, who, it 
was sufficiently evident, ffiom the information 
then possessed, was already pre-judged, and for 
whom the semblance of justice, in any public 
trial, w ould have been in vain expected. It was 
obvious, that consequences of that nature, inde- 
pendently of their individual injustice, must 
ultimately weaken, to a great extent, the public 
authority, and destroy the foundations of public 
confidence. Under these considerations, the 
Government decided to pursue a line of proceed- 
ing suitable to the difficulty. A letter was 
addressed to General Macdowall, conveying, in 
forciiile, but mild terms, the expression of those 
feelings, which the arrest of the Quarter-Master 
General had excited. It was suggested, in the 
most earnest manner, for General MacdowalFs 
consideration, that “ the act on which it appeared 
“ that the charge preferred against Lieutenant 
“ Colonel Miinro had been founded, was then 
“ the act of the Government, having been ap- 
‘‘ proved and adopted in the most public and 
formal manner, both by the Government of 
Fort St. George, and by the Supreme Go- 
vernment. The Governor in Council was 
“ called upon, therefore, to state that he could 
never give his concurrence to the exposure of 
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a public officer to obloquy and degradation, 
for opinions which he might have expressed in 
“ the fulfilment of his public duty, approved 
and confirmed as those opinions had been by 
every competent authority.” — It was stated, 
‘‘ That the Governor in Council had looked in 
vain for any just cause of complaint, that 
it might be possible, by any construction, to 
attach to the opinions of the Quarter-Master 
■‘ General, and that such a consideration must 
“ add to the weight of public obligation imposed 
“ on the Government, to give its firmest support 
“ to an officer, against whom no other charge was 
“ apparently imputable, than that arising from 
“ the faithful and conscientious performance of 
“ his public trust.” 

It will be observed, that a measure so materially 
involving the interests of the Government, and 
which might have been eventually fatal to all 
public authority, was not only adopted by the 
Commander-in- Chief, without any communica- 
tion of his intentions ; but this proceeding was 
aggravated by reasons in the greatest degree 
offensive andinjurious to the Government, having 
been assigned by the Commander-in- Chief^ in 
justification of the act^.- — :It was ho^vever stated, 
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that the Governor in Gouncii was “ willing to 
wave all considerations of that nature, his 
views being solely directed to the means best 
“ calculated to preserve the foundations of public 
confidence, and of public authority and the 
communication was confined to an earnest request, 
that the arrest of the Quarter-Master General 
should he removed. 

A letter was received from General Macdowall 
in reply to the above communication, stating that 
(for reasons which will no doubt appear of the 
most insufficient nature) he was under the neces- 
sity of declining to comply with the recommend- 
ation of the Government; which had been so 
earnestly urged. General Macdowall withheld 
all acknowledgment for the offensive expressions 
which he had used ; and further stated his inten- 
tion of preferring an additional cliarge against 
the Quarter- Master General, for disrespect to 
his authority, in “ presuming to address Govern- 
ment 

* It may be projjer to observe, that the regular channel of 
appeal to the Govermnent in India, by any military officer, is 
fiu'ough the Commander-in-Chief. Cases, however, may arise, 
'.iiiii have occurred, to justify a departure from that rule. In 
liiose, eases it rests with the Govennnent to decide wheilicr 
•iic reasons are, or are not, sufficient to justify the (leviati<!n, 
hi tii,‘ liistance in question, the Quavter-iMaster General Wii- 
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The reply of General Maedowall compelled the 
Government to take a decided line, for the pre- 
servation of order and justice, and of its own 
authority. A letter was accordingly transmitted 
to General Maedowall, explaining that the Go- 
vernor in Council considered the communication 
which had been addressed to him as equivalent 
to an order, and he was called upon to state 
whether, under that explanation, it was his in- 
tention to decline a compliance. The further 
reply received from General Maedowall was to 
the effect, that “ if the Government persisted in 
“ sending him an order for the release of Lieii- 
tenant-Colonel Munro Ixom arrest, he must 
submit;” but he protested against the measure 
for reasons which he stated. The Government 
did not, on the receipt of that communication, 
hesitate to dispatch an order, directing that the 
removal of the arrest should immediately take- 
place. 

We have endeavoured to give a concise out- 

perfoctly in the regular course.. He first addressed himself to 
the Commander-in-Chief, who refused to. forward his appeal: 
and, on that refusal, he submitted it direct, cuuceivino, with 
perfect truth, that it was a question deeply interesting to thi' 
Government itself. Without that reference, the Government 
could have had no correct knowledge of the events which. Imd 
occurred, or of those which were likely.’to follcnv. ■ 
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line of the above correspondence between the 
Government and the Commander-in- Chief. In 
that correspondence it was the apparent object of 
the Goverment to temper firmness with mode- 
ration, and it was hoped that, in the adoption of 
the resolution which has been stated, the dis- 
cussion had for ever terminated 

* The Com mancler-in- Chief, on the day after receiving the 
jSiial orders of the Government, forwarded a memorial, ad- 
dressed to the Court of Directors, and signed by almost the 
whole of the commanding officers of native corps, on the sub- 
ject of the charge preferred against tlie Quarter-Master Ge- 
^leral, from which it appeared that it was the wish of those 
officers that the prosecution of the Quarter-Master General 
should not take place, in consequence of the declared opinion 
of the Judge Advocate General, as to the illegality of the 
oliarge. The Coramander-in-Cbief stated, that lie had not 
“ setai" that memorial at the lime when he ordered the 
Quaiter-Master General to be placed in arrest. 

The Commander-in-Chief may not have seen the memorial j 
but that he should not have known, of it, must be, in any 
view, either from the knowledge which, as Commander-in- 
Chief, he was bound to possess, or, as connected with the 
■part he had taken in the recent proceedings, appeared in a 
high degree improbable. Still more improbable is it, that 
•General Macdowall should not have known of the memorial, 
when, .on the 2.5th nf January, (three days before the tvans- 
Riission of that paper, ^ he refused to release the Quarter- 
Master General ■from arrest,' on the earnest request of the Go- 
vernment ; and that it was not until -the precise moment of tluf 
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The attention of the reader has been directed 
in a preceding part of the narrative, to the cor- 
respondence which occurred in the question of 
allowances; and to the sentiments which were 
expressed by General Macdowall on that ques- 
tion. In the progress of the discussion relative 
to the arrest of the Quarter-Master General, 
this subject was again revived in a shape very little 
expected. On the £3d of January, a letter was 
received from General Macdowall, enclosing a 
memorial, which was signed by a large portion of 
the officers of the Company’s army, and which 
contained demands of a very extensive nature. — 
The prominent grievances stated in that memorial 
was the reduction of the bazar allowance, and of 
the allowances attached to subordinate commands; 
the abolition of the tent contract ; supposed par- 
tiality shewn to King’s officers ; the circumstance 
of the coast army not having the same allowance 
as that of Bengal ; and the circumstance of the 
Commander-in- Chief not having a seat in council. 
These supposed grievances are expressed in a 

attempt to bring the Quarter-Master General to trial being 
frustrated, that the memorial was broirght to his knowledge. 

The Government thought it proper to return the memorial, 
as the transmission of it was an evident attempt to revive a 
subject already decided;. ? 
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tone of disrespect and of violence, reprehensible 
under any circumstances, hut rendered more 
especially so by the groundless nature of the 
complaints’*^. 

The following is a copy of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s letter, which accompanied the memorial, 
to which he refers as a temporary statement of 
grievances. 

George Buchan, Esq. Chief Secretary to 
Government. 

Sir, 

Placed at the head of an army of 
near seventy thousand men, commanded by as 
brave and patriotic a body of officers as ever did 
honor to the profession of arms, it is a duty I 
owe to them, and to the high situation I hold, to 
do every thing in my power to protect their rights, 
and to redress their grievances. 

The accompanying memorial from the officers 
composing the Madras army, and addressed to 
the Honorable the Court of Directors, is so fully 
expressive of their feelings, and states so tempe- 
rately their several complaints, that it cannot fail 

* The memorial is inserted in the Appendix, together with 
the observations arising from the consideration of that paper. 


to make a deep impression on the minds of the 
representatives of the East India Company, 

While cheerfully performing their duty amidst 
the alarm and peril incident to a soldier’s life, 
they have gradually witnessed the annihilation of 
every emolument that could have afforded pre- 
sent comfort, or have held out, though at a remote 
period, a prospect of future competenc}^, and a 
hope of revisiting their native land ; they are now 
reduced to a bare subsistence, and are doomed to 
pass their lives in this remote and unwholesome 
climate, without a chance of ever beholding their 
families or connexions. 

Such a situation must warmly interest the mind 
of the humane and liberal; and should their 
appeal acquire the additional aid of the recom- 
mendation of the Honorable the President in 
Council, joy will be diffused in every countenance, 
and success must follow if their cause is espoused 
by a just and generous Governinent. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient, 

Madras, January 23 , humble Servant, 

isop. 

(Signed ) Hay M a c d o w all, 

Lieut. Gen, 
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The progress of this question cannot fail to draw 
particular attention. When the combination was 
first formed, every means were tried in vain by the 
officers of the Company’s army to induce the offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s service to engage in their fac- 
tious and insubordinate proceedings. Having failed 
in this attempt, the officers of his Majesty’s service 
are rendered an object of attack, and the well- 
earned advantages in the public service, which 
they enjoy on grounds of indisputable claim, are 
held forth as a source of grievance and of clamour. 
The combination proceeded in consequence 
amongst the Company’s officers only, and as has 
been seen, rapidly extended through a large portion 
of the army. The representations quickly rose 
from the demand of Bengal allowances, to a long 
detail of grievances, of which redress is de- 
manded, in a tone not to be misunderstood. 

The course taken* by General Macdowall, on 
this occasion, must strike the mind with surprise 
and with pain, and the attention is apt to be 
bewildered in the inconsistencies which it exhibits. 
In the early stage of the subject, we find General 
]\facdo^vall expressing satisfaction at the libe- 
rality shewn by the Government in regulating the 
military allowances ; we find him, with seeming 
earnestness, consulting the opinion of Sir George 
Barlow, as to the most effectual means of stop- 
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ping any further application on that subject, and 
issuing very strong orders, by which officers are 
held responsible for the consequences of en-- 
gaging in such attempts. On the other hand, it is 
found that the orders of General Macdowall are 
not only disobeyed by a large portion of the 
army under his command, and to an extent far 
exceeding that to which the prohibitory orders 
were applicable; but we find him become the 
advocate of their disobedience, and supporting 
their unqualified demands, in a style of pompous 
eulogium. 

It w’as the study of the Government throughout 
the embarassing matters of discussion, which were 
pressed on ‘its attention about the period of Ge- 
neral Macdowall’s departure, to preserve every 
degree of temper and moderation. In reply to 
his letter, General Macdowall was concisely in- 
formed, that it was impossible that the Governor 
in Council should not view, with extreme disap- 
probation, the sentiments expressed in the me- 
morial which he had submitted; but that it would 
be considered proper to postpone any final orders 
regarding the disposal of that paper, until it could 
be submitted to the consideration of the Supreme 
Government. 

It may be easily imagined, that the discussions 
which had occurred, involving the views and in- 


terests of nearly the whole of the military esta-^ 
blishmentj did not fail to excite a great degree of 
ferment in the public mind. But the extent ol 
the difficulty would be very imperfectly under- 
stood, unless it should be at the same time known 
that the agitation was very far from being confined 
to the military, but extended, in nearly an equal 
degree, to the civil branches of the service, and 
that the factious parties, in both departments of 
the service, became closely connected in their 
criminal views. This is a subject which might 
present a wide field of observation but it is our 
intention to confine, as much as possible, those 
observations which we shall make, to the extent 
that will be required, to preserve a connected 
and distinct view of the narrative of events. 

On the revision of establishments which took 
place towards the close of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s administration, considerable reductions 
w'ere recommended in the civil as well as in the 
military expences ; and many of those reductions 
were afterwards carried into effect in the same 
manner, and under the same authority, as has 
been stated with regard to the military reductions. 
A reform of this nature must be at all times lui- 
j:x>pular, and tend to the excitement of dissatis- 
ffiction. Some events’ had also previously occurred 
which, though remote, and involving conse- 



qiiences at the time imperceptible, sowed the 
seeds of turbulence and insubordination. The 
soil was fully prepared for those noxious weeds 
which, under a combination of events,, were pro- 
duced at the period now under view'. 

The question connected with the civil depart- 
ment, which most pow'erfully contributed to 
interest and agitate, at this period, the mind of 
the comqannity, was that belonging to the adjust- 
ment of the claims in the Carnatic debt. 

The debts of the Nabobs of the Carnatic have, 
for a period of nearly half a century, excited the 
keenest discussions, and have been alternately the 
consequence and the occasion of every species of 
intrigue and corruption. For a long period this 
had been an unceasing cause of danger and 
vreakness in the Government of Fort St. George, 
and, on ope occasion, the European faction, acting 
under the influence of the intrigues, of the Durbar, 
w^as enabled to efiect tlie entire, subversion of the 
Government In consequence of the Act of 
Parliament, passed in 17S4, an investigation 
took place with regard to the debts of the Nabob, ^ 
for, though a lai'ge portion of those debts were of 
the most usurious and objectionable nature, many 
were of an opposite description, and had a claim to 
the public protection. This investigation led to the 
anangement and consolidation of a considerable 
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part of the debts ; but a great part remained 
unsettled, and farther debts were contracted 
during the life of Mahoiped Ally, and of his suc- 
cessor Omdut U1 Omrah. Since the change in the 
Government of the Carnatic, w-hich took place 
on the death of the latter Prince, it has been 
judged proper to resume the enquiry, on the 
general ground that the Company, being now in 
possession of the Carnatic, there is an equitable 
claim that they should make provision for the 
debts of a just nature, with which the country 
was encumbered at the period of its transfer to 
their authority ; and in order, as the causes in 
which this perplexing subject originated, have 
now ceased, it it may be for ever set at rest. 
For the purpose of effecting this investigation, 
with all the care and accuracy which the nature 
of it will render essential, commissioners have 
been appointed in England, under the sanction 
of Parliament, to examine the extensive claims 
which have been preferred ; and commissioners 
have been also appointed to conduct the local 
enquiry at Madras. As it was of the first im- 
portance, that the commissioners appointed in 
India should be free from the possibility of bias 
in the execution of their trust, it was, with pro- 
priety and wisdom decided, that, the commis- 
sioners should be selected from the civil establish- 
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'merit of Bengal, and three gentlemen, of great 
•respectability, were "accordingly chosen by the 
Supreme 'Government, for. this duly. The com- 
missioners arrived at Madras, and soon after 
commenced their enquiry early in’ 1 808. 

Of the magnitude and intricacy of the duty- 
entrusted to the commissioners, some idea may be 
‘formed by adverting to the fact that, according 
to concurring opinion, the valid portion of the 
debt of the Carnatic , does not- exceed five or six 
iniUiiQtrs ateriing^, ?ivhile. claiw to.the supposed 
extent of more tiian fre- 

ferred. By far the greatest part of the claims 
must be therefore forgeries ; and being in general 
-preferred by persons of desperate characters, and 
capable of every degree of fraud and intrigue, it 
will be a task of no easy nature, to effect the, sepa- 
ration of the just from the unjust demands, and 
to clear away the mass of rubbish that has been 
long accumulating,^. ; -4 

The species of native intrigue, known by the 
name of dubash influence, which had, for years 

^ It was observed by jSIr. Burke, on the subject of tbn 
Carnatic debts, that “ Persons without property upon which 
“ any One w'ould lend to themsedves a single shiltingv 
“ were enabled at once to take provinces in mortgage, to 
“ make princes their debtors, and to become creditors for 

millions.’' , 


been the scourge of the Indian territories, bad 
been in the last twelve or fifteen years gradually 
disappearing, and had nearly yielded to a more 
energetic and honorable system of administra- 
tion. It required some great question, involving 
in a complicated connection, various European 
and Native interests, to raise again that flame from 
Its embers; and no question could be more 
adapted for this purpose, than the approaching 
arrangement of the Carnatic claims. 

The commissioners accordingly experienced, at 
an early stage of their proceedings, the obstruction 
which, in this state af things, there, was reason to 
expect. For the purpose of faciliating their fre* 
rjuent occasion of reference to the records of the 
Durbar, they found it necessary to employ some 
of the native officers attached to the Durbar esta- 
blishment, and in particular they employed for 
•this purpose, a, person of the name of llcddy 
Row, principal accountant in the service of the 
Nabob, who enjoyed a highly respectable cha- 
racter. It was understood that this person had 
the means of giving material information regard- 
ing the authenticity of most of the demands which 
had been preferred, and he was, in consequence, 
in a great degree formidable to those who were 
conscious that their claims rested on untenable 
grounds. 
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This native servant accordingly became ian 
early object of attack, and he was charged before 
the commissioners with having preferred a forged 
claim, to a considerable amount. The principal 
promoter of this charge was Paupiah, a Bramin, 
of notorious character, who had taken- an active 
part in the transactions of the most corrupt f;imes 
of the history of Madras*. In consequence of 
the accusation against Reddy Row; the 'com- 
missioners deemed it their first duty I© examine 
the grounds on whicfidt was founded. In order 
that it might be ascertained, whether he was of 
was not deserving of farther countenance. They 
accordingly proceeded to an investigation of the 
claim to which objection had been made, and the 
result w^as, that they established, by evidence, 
which the commissioners considered unquestion- 
able, that the claim was correct, and that the 
pretended objection had originated in the most 
depraved motives. It was also established, thatPau- 
piah did not state his charge against Reddy Row, 
until he had exhausted every art worthy of the 
blackest periods of oriental intrigue, to intimidate 
Reddy Row, or to induce him to betray his trust. 

^ * This perHun was, about twenty years before the period 

under consideration, rendered infamous by being convicted in 
the Court of Justice, at MadraSj of a conspiracy to defame the 
characto); of an European gentleman of great respectability. 


Paupiah, together with the European and 
native claimants, with whom he was associated, 
having failed in the attempt which was made to 
deceive the commissioners, changed the mode of 
attack, and boldly renewed, before the Supreme 
Court, the charge of forgery against Reddy 
Row, and' another native of the name of Anuncla 
Row, under all the forms of legal prosecution 
The persons thus associated amounted to the 
number of live or six, and the claims which they 
preferred are stated to have been upwards of sixty 
lacs of pagodas, or about two millions and a half 
sterling, being nearly one half of what was sup- 
posed to be the udiole amount of the valid debt of 
the Carnatic. 

From the nature of the power under which the 
commissioners act, their enquiry is conducted in 
a great measure independently of the Government 

* This proceeding took place in July and August, 1S08, — 
At the time when the above prosecution was instituted, the 
comniissioiiors had recommended to the Government that Pau- 
piah, and some of the witnesses who had appeared in the exa- 
mination before tlie commissioners, should be jwosecuted in 
the Supreme Court for forgery and perjury. Paupiah, aware 
of the recommendation, anticipated it, in the manner which 
lias been stated, and through the aid of the officiating magis- 
trate, wlio was one of the claimants associated with him, was 
enabled to appear as a prosecutor, instead of being himself 
prosecuted for heinous offences. ' 



of Fort St. George, to whom, however, general in- 
structions had been furnished from England, fqr^ 
affording to the commissioners all necessary 
assistance. The commissioners accordingly ap- 
plied to the Government for the assistance of the 
Company's law officers,' to diefend the native 
servants against the charge which had been pre- 
ferred, on the clear ground of its being just and 
essential that those persons who had been useful 
in their stations, should not be abandoned to the 
persecution with which they were threatened^ ^ 
We shall not attempt to describe the scenes 
which ensued in the Supreme Court, where a 
series of intrigue and perjury* was exhibited that 

* It is perhaps proper to state, for tlia information of the 
reader, that the natives of India are far from holding the crime 
of perjury iii the same abhorrence that it excites in Europe. — 
The crime and disgrace, .in their estimation, consists much 
more in the detection than in the offence. 

This fact is remarkably exemplified by the practice which is 
stated to prevail in the administration of justice under thd 
Hindoo Government of Mysore, fieutenaht Colonel Wilkes, 
in his very intelligent report regarding that country, ubsefves 
as follows: ■ ' ■ ■ 

It appears id be, in fhe spirit of English jurisprudence, to 
receive, as true, the testimony of a competent witness, until 
“ his credibility is impeached. 

“ It is a fi.xed rule of evidence in Mj'sorc, to suspect as false 
“ the testimony of every witness, until its truth is otherwise 
supported." 


Biust have been before unexampled in any Court 
of Justice, The trial of Reddy Row and Anunda 
Rjow continued nearly three weeks;, and was 
closed with a charge from the Chief Justice, of 
which the delivery took nearly eight hours, and 
in which the Chief Justice, after cofoimenting oh 
the evidence on both sides of the question with 
great ability, recommended to the jury, in a 
forcible manner, the acquittal of the prisoners. 
Within half an hour the jury decided the question, 
which had occupied the attention of the Court 
for the above unusual length of time, by returning 
a verdict of guilty, in direct opposition to the 
charge from tlie bench, founded on what was con- 
ceived to be undeniable evidence. 

This trial was immediately followed by ah in- 
dictment against Mr. Batley, English Secretary of 
the Nabob, wdio had resided at Madras for up- 
W’ards of thirty j-ears, in the enjoyment of an 
irreproachable character, and was held in Uni- 
versal estimation. The indictment was founded 
on a charge of perjury in the evidence which 
Mr. Batley had given in the preceding trial. 
The commissioners, who bad narrowly observed 
the w'bole progress of the late proceedings, being 
satisfied that the accusation against Mr. Batley 
was ’ttdthout foundation, renewed their recom- 
inendaiion, that the law officers of the Govern- 
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ment should have directions to give him their 
support > 

The petty jury which had been impanelled for 
the trial of Reddy . Row mid Anunda Row, was 
composed, in general, of the lowest description of 
European population ; some of them appeared 
in Court, more than once, in a degrading state 
of drunkenness ; and such persons must have 
been little capable of resisting the arts which are 
understood to, have been almost avowedly prac- 
tised to inftaeoce th^jr decision. On the trial pf 
Mr. Batley, (which commepjced in the Sessions 
of January, 1809,) a special jury was formed, 
which, to all appearance, consisted of persons of 
respectability. The trial lasted about a week, 
and the evidence w^as said to be so clear in favor 
of the prisoner, as to leaye no doubt regarding 
the result. A short charge was delivered by the 
Chief Justice, who was appa^rently under the im- 
pression that the case did not require a more de- 
tailed explanation ; ,but tile jury, after iiaving 
retired about three hours, to. the as^o^iishment, 
we believe, of all present, returned a ve.rdict, 
finding Mr. Batley guilty^. 

* It became matter of publicity, -that a part of the jury were 
adverse to the verdict returned in this trial ; but, by some urn 
accountable infatuation, allowed themselves to be carried avvny 



The agitation and ferment which the progress 
of those different trials occasioned, cannot be, 
adequately described. In the largest societies 
the discussion of questions of that nature, which 
affect various interests, is always attended with 
considerable warmth and animosity; but in a 
society, such as that of the settlement of Madras, 
the effects were of a much ‘more forcible nature. 
The legal questions which had been brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court, became, in fact, only a 
branch of the more extended questions relative 
■to the affairs of the Government, which were then 
agitating the public mind, and which, being art- 
fully blended with the legal discussions, the Su- 
preme Court degenerated, in a great degree, into 
a place chosen for the exhibition of indecent 
violence, and for a struggle of faction in oppo- 
sition to lawful authority. By inflammatory 
addresses, and by all the artifices which the inge- 
nuity of factious men can devise, the public mind 
was worked up nearly to a state of fren2y, and 
there can be little doubt that many deluded, 
but w*ell*intentioned persons, were impressed 

by the voice of the majority, apparently reconciling the act to 
their own consciences, by the sufficiently absurd expedient of 
recommending the prisoner, who was accused of “ wilful and 
corrupt perjury,’' to mercy! 


with belief that justice had deserted the Supreme 
Court, and that protection was no longer to be 
expected from the Government. 

In the greatest part of these scenes, General 
Macdowall took avowedly a. near interest, 
and the influence attached to his station, com- 
bined with the declared circumstance of his 
being in active hostility to the Government, did 
not fail to operate with powerful effect in aug- 
menting the mischiefs which had ensued. 

On the S5th of January General Macdowall 
took leave of the army in the following General 
Order, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
might call for reprehension, but which has been 
unhappily obscured by proceedings so much more 
inflammatory and dangerous, as to render it com- 
paratively unimportant. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

BY THE COMMANDEa-IN-CHXEF. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Haiti, 
Jan, 25, 180p. 

The moment is now arrived, when Lieute- 
nant General Macdowall is to take leave of the 
Company’s army, whose ardent courage, con- 
summate discipline, and persevering firmness, 
have been displayed in the achievements of those 
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brilliant exploits, which have secured its own 
glory, and added to the British empire extensive 
fertile regions of incalculable value and import- 
ance. May your patriotism, valour, and worth, 
be acknowledged and rewarded by your King 
and the East India Company, in proportion as 
they are known and appreciated by your Com- 
mander-in- Chief. 

Had Lieutenant General Macdowall suc- 
ceeded to the high and enviable office, with all 
the advantages enjoyed by his predecessors, he 
would, upon first assuming the command, have 
promulgated his sentiments on so flattering an 
event; but the circumstances of his appointment 
were so humiliating and unpropitious, that he 
declined addressing the army, in the anxious 
hope that the Court of Directors might, on 
further deliberation, be induced to restore him 
to his right, by altering the new and extraor- 
dinary forms of Government, and have enabled 
him to exercise the functions of his station, as the 
representative of the army, with honor to] the 
service, and credit to himself; no prospect of 
such an occurrence being at all probable, in 
justice to the army, and to his own character, 
he has determined to retire. 

On quitting a country where he has passed 
the greatest part of his life, and where he pos- 



sesses many dear and respectable friends, Lieu- 
tenant General MacdowaU cannot view his sepa- 
ration from a body of men he is sincerely attached 
to, without suffering the most painful sensations. 
From the nature of the service he can have little 
chance of ever meeting with them again ; bpt he 
is bound to declare, that the whole of their cob- 
duct meets with his entire approbation, and he 
will boldly affirm, without danger of contradiction, 
that his Majesty has not, in any part of his 
dominions, a more loyal, patriotic, and valiant 
class of soldiers and subjects, than the officers 
composing the army at Fort St. George. That 
success may continue to attend their steps, that 
their dearly-bought laurels may never decay, and 
that their bravery and discipline may gather addi- 
tional wreaths in the field of honour, is the sincere 
prayer of a man who will never forget them ! 

(Signed) F. Capper, 

Adj. Gen. of the Army. 


On the S9th of January, General MacdowaU 
embarked for England, and the fleet put to sea 
on the following day. On the forenoon of that 
day, after the ships had proceeded a considerable 
way from land, the following General Order, 
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published by General Macdowall previously 
his embarkation, was officially delivered to Sir 
George Barlow. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, 
28th January, 180p. 

G. O. By the Commander-in- Chief. 

The immediate departure of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Macdowall from Madras, will prevent 
his pursuing the design of bringing Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro, Quarter-Master General, to 
trial, for disrespect to the Commander-in- Chief, 
for disobedience of orders, and for contempt of 
military authority, in having resorted to the power 
of the Civil Government, in defiance of the judg- 
ment of the officer at the head of the army, who 
had placed him under arrest, on charges preferred 
against him by a number of officers commanding 
native corps, in consequence of which appeal 
direct to the Honorable the President in Conncil, 
Lieutenant General Macdowall has received po- 
sitive orders from the Chief Secretary, to liberate 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro from arrest. 

Such conduct, on the part of Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Munro, being destructive of subordination, 
subversive of military discipline^ a violation of the 
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sacred rights of the Commander-in- Chief, and 
holding out a most dangerous example to the 
service. Lieutenant General Macdowall, in sup- 
port. of the dignity of the profession, and his own 
station and character, feels it incumbent on him 
to express his strong disapprobation of Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro’s unexampled proceedings^- and 
considers it a solemn duty imposed upon him to 
reprimand Lieutenant Colonel Munro in general 
orders ; and he is hereby reprimanded accord- 
ingly. ;■ 

(Signed.) T. Boles, 

D.A.O. 


It may be necesssary to explain, that in virtue 
of his commission, and according to long esta- 
blished usage, the Governor of Fort St. George 
exercises the duty of commander of the troops iri 
that garrison. All orders that may be published 
by the Commander-in- Chief to the armjj are 
accordingly sent to the Governor for publication 
to the troops stationed in the garrison of Fort Sb 
George. The above otder is dated, and was cir- 
culated to the army on the day preceding the 
embarkation of the Commander-in- Chief; but it 
was not communicated to the Governor, and all 
knowledge of it was withheld, until the day after 
that period. 
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' General Macdowall had, for some time, pre- 
viously to his departure, pressed onthe attention of 
the Government a multiplicity of correspondence, 
all tending to embarrass its operations, and injure 
its authority. This could not fail to be sufficiently 
felt ; but the Government had, with great for- 
bearance, Used every means to palliate that 
offensive course of proceeding, earnestly endea- 
vouring to avert the necessity of resorting to 
extreme measures, while at the same time all im- 
proper attempts were repelled, and as far as 
possible repressed with a firm hand. 

The General Order of the 28th of January was 
of a nature at once to bar the possibility of longer 
observing this course of forbearance, and to call 
for a signal vindication of the public authority.-—' 
That order, under the semblance of passing a 
censure on a public officer, on whose case a formal 
decision had been already pronounced, conveys 
a censure of the most inflammatory nature on the 
Government, for having exercised a duty which 
it was legally bound and called upon by an 
imperious sense of public obligation to discharge. 
It appeals from the acts of that Government, not 
to superior authority, but to the passions of the 
army, which had been already inflamed in a high 
degree by the preceding discussions. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief must have been aware that, in 
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the temper of the community at that time, the 
publication of such an order could not fail to 
spread far and near the brand of sedition, and to 
kindle a flame almost beyond the power of the 
Government to extinguish. The mode in which 
this was effected, was scarcely less criminal than 
the act itself; and Generah Macdowall was ap- 
parently impressed with the belief, that when a 
knowledge should be received of the last seal 
which he had put to his offences, he would be no 
longer within the reach of that power which he 
had thus wantonly insulted and outraged. 

General Macdowall had not, at the period of 
embarking, resigned the command of the army ; 
and it was understood to be his intention.to for- 
ward his resignation either from Negapatam, 
where the ships were destined to touch, or from 
Geylon, from whence they were to be finally dis- 
patched to England. On the publication of the 
last General Order being made known to Sir 
George Barlow, it was decided that the removal 
of General Macdowall from the command of the 
army should immediately take place, and the 
usual signal was made for the recal of the ships, 
ill order that the resolution might be publicly 
announced to him. The signal made for this 
purpose, -was either not understood, from the 
distance to which the ships had proceeded, or it 
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was not obeyed. — ^The following General Order 
was however issued by the Government, for the 
purpose of affording a memorable vindication of 
the public authority, and a lasting example, that 
a violation of public order ■ could not he shel- 
tered under the abused privileges of a high 
station. 

Fort St. George, 
31st January, ISOp. 

G.O. By Government. 

It has recently come to the knowledge of the 
Honorable the Governor in Council, that Lieu- 
tenant General Hay Macdowall did, previously 
to his embarkation from this Presidency, leave to 
be published to thearmy, a General Order, dated 
fhe 28th instant, in the highest degree disre- 
spectful to the authority of the Government, in 
which that officer has presumed to found a public 
censure on an act adopted under the immediate 
authority of the Governor in Council, and to 
convey insinuations grossly derogatory to the 
character of the Government, and subversive of 
military discipline, and of the foundations of 
public authority. 

The resignation pf Lieutenant General Mac- 
dowall, of the command of the army of Fort St 
George, not having been yet received, it becomes 
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the duty of the Governor in Council,/ in consi^ 

^ deration of the violent and inflammatory pfo* 

ceedings of that officer, on the present, and on 
other recent occasions, and for the purpose of 
preventing the possible repetition of farther acts 
of outrage, to anticipate the period of his ex- 
pected resignation, and to annuli the appointment 
of Lieutenant General Macdowall to the com- 
mand of the army of this Presidency » Lieutenant 
General Macdowall is accordingly hereby re- 
moved from the station of Commander-in- Chief 
of the Forces of Fort St. George. 

V The Governor in Council must lament, with 

the deepest regret, the necessity of resorting to 
an extreme measure of this nature ; but where a 
manifest endeavour has been used to bring into 
degradation the Supreme Public Authority, it is 
essential that the vindication should not be less 
j signal than the offence, and that a memorable 

example should be given, that proceedings, sub- 
versive of established order can find no security, 
under the sanction of rank, however high, or of 
station, however exalted. 

The General Order in question having been 
circulated under the signature of the Deputy 
Adjutant General of the army, it must have been 
known to that officer, that in giving currency to 
a paper of this offiensive description, he was ac ting 




in direct violation of his duty to the Governmenty 
as no authority can justify the execution of an 
illegal act, connected, as that act. obviously in the 
present case has been, with views of the most 
reprehensible nature. The Governor in Gouncil 
thinks it proper to mark bis highest displeasure 
at the conduct of Major Boles, by directing that 
he shall be suspended from the service of the 
Honorable Company. , 

. The General Order left by the Comiiiander-in- 
Chief for publication, under date the SSth instant, 
is directed to be expunged from every public, 
record ; and the Adjutant General of the army 
will immediately circulate the necessary orders 
for this purpose. 

By order of the Honorable the Governor in 
Council‘s. 

(Signed): George Buchax, 

Chief Sec. to Government 

* In the above order, it is statcdy that General Macdowal I, 
did “ leave to be published,” &c. It is understood, that at 
the period of the Order of the Government being published, 
the exact time of General MacdowalFs order being issued, had 
not been ascertained. It was not then known to the Government 
that the order had been circulated nearly two days to the 
army before it was transmitted to the Governor. 


The copy of the Commandei'-tn- Chiefs Ge- 
aeral Order, of the SiSth of January, which was 
€rst communicated to the Governor, was sub- 
scribed by the Deputy Adjutant General of the. 
army, .and it was accordingly to that officer 
that responsibility was, in the first instance 
attached. The same share of responsibility was 
afterwards extended to the Adjutant General, aini 
his suspension from the service took place in 
consequence of his direct and exulting avowal of 
participation in tine offence. . 

We shall refrain from going into any lengthened 
explanation regarding the circumstances which 
led to those measures, as it is a subject which has 
been already ably discussed in other public 
papers 

It is impossible that the officers of the Adjutant 
General’s Department, should not iiave been 
aware of the pernicious tendency of the order of 
the i 28 th of January, and should not have been 
conscious that the circulation of that paper was 
a measure, of ail olbcrs, most likely to add to 
the ferment, wdiich had been notoriously excited 
in tlic army. It mast be contrary to law, and to 

* Vide Lt^tlcr from the Gio verm ir General in Council, al- 
ready piildished ; and extract of a Report from the Judge Ad- 
^•ocate Genera!, Appendix S. 
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the common understanding of mankind, that the 
plea of implicit obedience to military power, 
should be urged as an excuse for the execution of 
acts known to be criminal ; and a more criminal 
act . cannot easily be imagined than that of wan- 
tonly exciting a spirit of mutiny and sedition, that 
might (as has been in the sequel of these events 
unhappily evinced, ) involve the safety of the 
country, and the existence of all constituted 
authority. 

From the nature of the order published by the 
Commander-in-Chief, on the 28th of January, 
the Government felt strongly and justly the ne- 
cessity of marking its sense of that proceeding 
with a determined hand. It had been, however, 
throughout the discussions, the principle and wish 
of the Government to avoid all measures of seve- 
rity that might not be imposed by indispensable 
necessity. It is accordingly understood to have 
been the intention to have re-established the De- 
puty Adjutant General in his situation, on any 
acknowledgment, however slight, that, might be 
sufficient to preserve the public authority The 
line of conduct pursued by Major Boles being 

* In cases of suspension, it is in genera] stated to be, * ** until 

“ the pleasure of the Court of Directors is known :" but this 
extension was not included in the General Order relative te 
Major Boles. 
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remote from that of acknowledgment, the ac- 
complishment of the intention was rendered im- 
possible. 

With regard to. the Adjutant General, so soon 
as the order for the suspension of Major Boles 
had been published, he waited on one of the 
Governor’s principal staff, and in a tone wide of 
regret, requested that it might be stated to Sir 
George ^Barlow, that the circumstance of the 

General Order having been signed by the 
“ Deputy Adjutant Genera], had proceeded from 
“ his (Colonel Capper) having been engaged in 
“ accompanying the late Commander-in-Chief 
“ on board of ship ; that he was the responsible 
“ person j that it would not rest with Sir George 
“ Barlow but with his Sovereign, to decide on 
“ his case, and if he should be dismissed, he 
“ would glory in dismission on such an occasion.’* 
The order for the suspension of Colonel Capper 
became, in consequence, an unavoidable measure; 
and as both the staff officers pursued a course of 
defiance of the public authority, and by impres- 
sing the belief of their being unjustly martyrs in 
the cause of their late superior, the alleged cham- 
pion of the army, farther excited those passions 
which already inflamed the public mind, it became 
essential to the public honor and safety, that the 


resolution of the trovernmeiit should remain un- 
changed 

We have had ocGasion to advert to the great 
degree of disorder which had attended the pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court. It was apparent 
that the’ factions confederacy, which had at that 
time become very extensive, had acquired ma- 
terial strength from tlie recent verdicts ; and, 
flushed with almost unlooked-for success, they 
seemed prepared to proceed to any extremity. It 
is understood, that a distinct declaration had 
been made of an intention to bring the commis- 
sioners to the bar of justice ; and that the same 
intention had been intimated with regard to the 
law officers of the Government, who had, (par- 
ticularly the Advocate General,) ably exerted 
themselves in the execution of their public duties; 
and heated and deluded as the public mind then 
was, condemnation, whatever the charge might 

* What has been stated on the above subject, is founded on 
the supposition that the staff officers had nb share in with- 
holding the General Order of the Comraander-in-Chief from 
the knowledge of the Governor, till the second day after its 
publication to the army, and until General Macdowall had 
embarked, and had proceeded to sea. If these officers had 
any hand in keeping back an order of that nature, one hour 
after it was in their power to deliver it, heavy indeed would bo 
riictr responsibility. 



be, was next to infallible, 'as the. formation of 
an impartial jury was no longer to be attained. 

The immediate tendency of this state of things, 
was to place the persons and characters of every 
public servant at the disposal of a pernicious fac- 
tion, of the worst description. And in regard to 
the enquiry of the commissioners, it at once opened 
the widest door for the exe.i'cise of all the passions 
and intrigues which in the arrangement, connected 
with the Carnatic claims, means had been wisely 
and carefully taken by the Legislature and by the- 
Court of Directors, to exclude. 

It has been already stated, that in all points, 
connected with the duties entrusted to the com- 
missioners, they had exercised their own discre- 
tion without any interference on the part of the 
Government of Fort St. George, beyond the cir*^, 
ciiinstance of aflbrding. to them the assistance 
which they might require. The circumstances, 
however, wdiich had occurred, were of so new 
and urgent a nature, as to call for the most de*-. 
cided measures. Sir George Barlow accordingly, 
judged it proper to go into a minute examinatioii 
of every part of the proceedings of tlie cominis- 
sioiiers, connected with the trials" of the Supreme 
Court; and the result having afforded the fullest 
satisfaction, as to the correctness of their conduct, 
and the accuracy of their opinions, it was deter- 
mined to adopt decisive means to free tlie com- 
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missioriers, as far as possible, from the difficulties 
which opposed their enquiry, and to strike a far- 
ther blow at the root of the factious disposition 
which had occasioned a great degree of general 
disorder. 

This determination led to several changes in 
different departments at the Presidency, not ne- 
cessary to be here recapitulated ; particularly to 
the removal of the persons who were known to 
have taken an active part in fomenting the late 
violent proceedings in the Supreme Court 

At this time it was doubtful what course the 
Chief J ustice might take in the disposal of the 
verdicts then under his consideration. Sir 
Thomas Strange w'as placed in the singular pre- 
dicament of being called upon to pronounce 
sentence on prisoners whose cases were intimately 
connected, and who had been found guilty by 
successive juries, of the crimes with which they 
were charged, though contrary to evidence, and 
to his declared opinion. — ^The last jury was, on 
the whole, to all appearance, respectably formed, 
and its verdict was at least ostensibly deserving of 
weight, A loud and incessant clamour was raised, 
and spread with great industry, regarding the 
sacred rights of juries, and the boundeii obliga- 

• These measures took place a few days after the removal of 
the late Commander-in-Chief, aud of the staff officers. 
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tion of all parties to submit With humility and 
deference tb the opinion of that constitutiohdl 
and revered authority. Every means were used 
that might deter the Chief justice from iiiteV- 
rupting the course of the verdicts, and steps were 
even avowedly taken to convey the nleimce of ah 
impeachment. — It was fortunate for the interests 
of the country, that the firmness and talents of 
the Chief Justice were found equal to the emer- 
gency of that most’trying occasion. Sir Thomas 
-Strange satn^loh-e ahd nnsn’ppotted on the bench; 
but he did not shrink from the responsibility im- 
posed upon him. Taking hiS stand on the firm 
rock of public duty, he evinced himself to be un- 
assailable by the storms of calumny; and having 
fixed his decided line, he pursued it with a degree 
of resolution worthy of his high station and cha- 
racter. After long and violent dicussions, a final 
decision waS passed, that the verdicts which had 
been given should not have effect ; that the pri- 
soners slrould remain at large in their recognt- 
zances ; and that the whole should be referred to 
the King; thereby laying the question before a tri- 
bunal, which the voice of clamour, and the efforts 
of faction, would be unable to reach*. 

» I'he decision of tlie Chief Justiee Wfis not nceessarily con- 
nc cted with the course which the Government had decided to 
■ M 


Before we proceed in the narrative of events, 
we feel called upon to consider the very unusual 
situation in which the public affairs at Madras 
were at this time placed. — In the preceding pages 
we have ha^ an opportunity of observing the pro- 
gress of dissatisfaction, from its early stages until 
it burst into acts of open and mutinous violence. 
We have seen the Government compelled, for 
the preservation ofits authority, to adopt measures 
of the most decided nature ; and from the total 
perversion of the course of justice, the Chief 
Judge is compelled to seek- in England that pro- 
tection for individual rights and safety, w-hich the 
administration of the laws in the Court, over 
which he presides, was unequal to afford. The 
mind is naturally disposed to examine the causes 
which have led to consequences of such mag- 
nitude. 

We have had occasion to remark, that the 
spirit of faction-had taken root m the settlement 
©f Madras, at a period somewhat distant ; and 

adopt; but the solemn determination- of the Supreme CJourt 
of Justice, was, no doubt; opportunely and h)rtuiiately caicu-- 
laled to add strength and wdght to the’authoritative measure', 
on the part of the Government which had become inclispen- 
sable. The course of proceeding adopted at that moment, by 
the. Chief Justice, was accordingly of great public impou 
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the leading events that have been above explained, 
v-ere powerfully aided in their operation by others 
of a collateral, but very efficacious nature. The 
chief of those was unquestionably the feeling 
arising from the considerable reductions, which 
the exigency of public afifairs imperiously called 
Ibr. In the progress of those reductions, persona, 
both in the civil and military lines of the service, 
had been deprived of their offices, or had expe- 
rienced a diminution of their allowances. It was 
impossible, that such measures should not be pro- 
ductive of dissatisfaction, and should not unite, 
in hostility to the Government, most persons 
who had suffered under their operation, with 
many of the friends of such persons, and that the 
circle should not be infinitely enlarged by the 
junction of others, who in prospect probably 
looked forward to the operation of a similar plan 
of public economy. . ■ 

It has been seen, that most of the reductions 
in both the civil and military establishments were 
recommended towards the conclusion of Lord 
William Ilentinck’s administration; further re- 
ductions rcomparatively small in their amount), • 
ivci'e, under die same urgent necessity, adopted 
by the existing Government, to who-se lot it fell 
to carry the whole into effect ; both those which 
origiiiated with the Government of Sir George 


Barlow, and those whiclv were bequeathed by 
that which preceded. 

The eifect was, that the odium of those mea- 
sures operated with undivided, force ; and the 
impression became general, that it was to the ex- 
isting Government that the whole of tlie invidious 
measures were imputable. Of all tasks, the most 
unpopular is that of reform, and such an impres- 
sion, in times the most peaceable and best dis- 
posed, would have been a heavy burthen to bear; 
but in times of a very opposke nature, and wdien 
many persons were unceasingly on the watch to 
misrepresent, and exaggerate every occurrence of 
the most ordinary description, the effects of suc- 
c-essive measures, injurious to the interests of a 
numerous body of iadividuals, and less or more 
unpopular to all, may be well imagined. On this 
ground was therefore united, in close interest, a 
very extensive party, belonging to the civil and 
military branches of the service, who had, from 
occurrences at a former period, been taught the 
lesson that opposition, and even insult to the 
Government, was not always followed by punish- 
ment. This dissatisfaction was nothing more than 
was to be expected, and w6uld have been mo- 
mentary in ks effect if it had not obtained the 
countenance and support of persons whose 
bounder) duty it was to have aided in its sup- 



pression ; but under whose inElLienco, it becarpe 
extended and emboldeiiedi nntil it at lepgtb, 
attained a height where it could only opposed, 
by measures of the most decided nature. 

The late Comipander-iii-CUief was undoubt- 
edly the main-spring that gave action to thi^ 
discontented party, and encouraged it to assuuoe 
a degree of boldness, which it would not other- 
wise have hazarded. Some of the inflanimatery 
aeta of General Maedowall have been already 
stated- ; but they feim hut a smalil purl of the 
means wdiich were unceasingly practised,, on ah' 
occasions, to spread tar and near the spirit of 
discontent, and to impress the belief that all the 
reductions that had been made were unnecessary,^ 
and the wanton acts of an unjust Gov'crnmenl;. 

General Maedowall, in eonsequence of hi& 
not having a seat in Cpuneil, pretend ed to receive, 
the command of the army, not as a mark of 
distinguished honor and favor, but of deep dis- 
grace; and all his language and actions .were 
true to that feeling. A person of proper min.d, 
seeing the injurious effects of the. dissensioua 
which took place under the former Government, 
would have taken an opposite course, and would 
iiavc endeavoured to ‘heal the wounds which the 
collision of authorities must always produce. If 
he really felt aggrieved, he would, have suppressed 
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the feelings of discontent which could not pos- 
sibly be uttered without public injury; he would 
have perfornaed all the important duties of Gom- 
inander-in- Chief, wdth zeal and fidelity ; he w'ould 
have acted in unanimity with the Government, 
and he would have patiently, and with manly 
firmness, waited the reward which conduct of this 
nature could not have failed to obtain This 
is the line which General Macdow^all ought to 
have taken, if he had possessed a correct under- 
standing, or had entertained a proper regard for 
his public character, or his own interests ; but 
that which he pursued was in all respects, the 
reverse. For a considerable time, previously to 
his departure for England, the conduct of Ge- 
neral' Macdowall evinced a degree of frivolity in 
every way unworthy of his high station, and his 
conversation, in all companies, was of the most 

It is urulerstood, that the appointment of General iMac- 
dowall to Council was about to have taken place at the very 
time when accounts reached England of the events in India. 

From the line of conduct which General iMacdowali had 
Jong observed, it seems more than questionable whether such 
an appointment would have made any change in his 'mode of 
j;roceeding. General Macdowall was, previously to his ap- 
pointment to be Gommandcr-in-Chief, while in command of 
]\Iysore, daring the Government of Lord William Beiitinck, in 
declared enmity to the Government, though iiis power of op- 
posiliun WHS then more limited. 
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disrespectful nature to public authority. Posses- 
sing an imposing plausibility of manners, he was 
enabled to conciliate, to a great degree, the par- 
tiality of many who strongly condemned his public 
conduct, and still more was he enabled to conci- 
liate among persons, both in the civil and military 
lines, of the public service ; who rejoiced in the 
opportunity of obtaining the support of such a 
powerful and avowed champion of opposition to 
the Government, which it was bis declared object 
and study to decry on every occasion. Even in 
a place where there might have been no previous 
disposition to .faction, the example of a person 
filling General Macdowall’s high station, might 
well be supposed likely to obtain many zealous 
partizans, and many imitators;, but in a place 
where a factious spirit: had already risen to a great 
height, the example operated with fatal influence. 
There is every reason to believe that General 
Macdowall, in his military tours * xvas in no way 
-less active in disseminating, at the principal mili- 
tary stations, the same inflammatory sentiments 

* Some specimen of this may be found in an address from 
General Macdowall to the commanding officers of tlie Madras 
European regiment, delivered at Ma&ulipatam, in presence of 
that corps. Mnsulipatarn is the principal station in the 
northern division of the army, and it .was at that place that the 
first overt act of rebellion broke Out, Appendix 'I', 


as had been spread at the Presidency. His ob- 
ject appears to have been to gain popularity on 
any terms ; and to impress the belief that the 
aflairs of the army anti affairs generally could not 
prosper, if the Comiiiander-in-'Ch4ef should be 
exciiidcd from Council, 

The cry raised against the reductions in the 
tnilitary department was londeet in pi’oportion as 
the voices were stronger and more numerous. A 
liberal compensation had been allowed, under a 
different shape, and by a description of allow- 
ance more suitable to military principles, in lieu 
of the reductions which took place. But, agreeably 
to the usual course of human nature, the rediic- 
lioiis continued to be loudly exclaimed against, 
and the compensation passed unnoticed. The 
effect of this clamour would, have been transitory 
and immaterial, if there had been at the head of 
the army aCommander-in-Chief, firm, able, and 
welfrdisposed ; but when the Commander-in- 
Chief, instead of suppressing improper discon- 
tent, took part Avith it, and exclaimed more 
loudly than any against all reform, encouraging 
demands far exceeding in magnitude the extent of 
any reductions that had taken place, it was im- 
possible that the prejudice, which had been excited 
should not become universal. A more un- 
candid conduct than that pursued by the late 


Commander-iri- Chief, cannot be conceived. He 
knew that the demands wdiich he supported, on 
the part of the army, were such as the state of 
the public finances made it impossible to grant. 
He knew that all the redactions were matter of 
unavoidable necessity,' and that the Government 
was placed in circumstances which left no alterna- 
tive: but, instead of using his endeavours to 
reconcile the public mind, to measures in their 
nature, disagreeable, he represented those measures 
in the most odious lights as if they .had been un- 
necessarily adopted^ for the mere purpose of 
depressing the army, and of depriving it of its 
just rewards.— This was the language General 
Macdowall held in all writings, and on all oc- 
casions ; and it had the effect of exciting the 
greatest discontent. The effect of the application 
of a match to gunpowder could not be more, cer- 
tain, than the consequence attending the disse- 
mination of sucli doctrines. 

The late Commander-in-Chief by no means 
confined himself to mere military avocations, 
such as they have been described ; but actively 
joined in all the supposed civiTgrievances, and 
particularly shared in the proceedings that were 
at the period of the warmest discussions, exhibited 
in the Supreme Court. 

It has been shewn, that the party immediately - 
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connected with those proceedings knew well how 
to avail themselves of the prevailing temper. — 
They were aware that they had nothing to expect 
under a Government conducted on principles, 
such as those that regulate the Government of 
Sir George Barlow, and they encouraged hopes 
from a defiance of public authority, which they 
could not entertain fi'om obedience, as they con- 
cluded that any change must be favorable to 
their viewa Considering the extent of interests 
combined in the fictitious and doubtful claims of 
the. Carnatic debt ; the numerous body of persons 
in the different branches of the service of the 
Company*, who were actuated by congenial views 

* The fact of a close union of interests having existed be- 
tween the discontented persons in the civil and military 
branches of the s(5rvice, is sufficiently established by the nature 
of all the late proceedings at Madras. At a more advanced 
stage of those proceedings, when the Company's army had en- 
gaged in open rebellion, and the force at Ja-ulnah (on the 
Mahratta tVontier) was preparing to march for the purpose of 
dictating laws to the Government, at the point of the bayonet, 
oneuf the reasons assigned was, the intended restoration of the 
civil servants, whom the Government had seen cause to re- 
move from their situations. 

'I'liirdly and lastly. Wo march for the purpose of obtain- 
“• ing from the I ionovable the Governor in Council his consent 
to a genera! amnesty, and the restoration to the service of 
all thfj officers,, both civil and military, who, under the 


and feelings with creditors of this description; 
the powerful and zeabus support which they 
derived from the late Commander-in-Chief, and 
from others of equal station; the effect which 
those, i^ind other circumstances, bad produced on 
the public mind, and the industry and avidity 
with which the most calumnious representations 
were circulated and received ; in adverting to 
these facts, we must cease to entertain surprise 
at the dangers wdth which the Government 
was surrounded, and conviction must be felt, 
that nothing but the wisdom and energy, 
which distinguished all the arrangements of the 
Government, throughout the arduous struggle, 
preserved the barriers of the public authority, 
and averted the surrender of that authority, to 
the demands of a clamorous and powerful 
faction 

“ present grievous system, have been suspended, until the 
“ pleasure of the Court of Directors concerning them can be 
“ known." 

* At the period of the departure of General Macdowall, the 
mischief was already done, and piles of combustion were 
heaped and kindled, It is however.a fact, deserving of being 
stated, which we are enabled to do on unquestionable autho- 
rity, that, after General Macdowall had quitted the scene of 
contention, and was left to the moments of calm reflection, he 
viewed his past conduct with deep regret, lie expressed this 
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It being understood that mueb of the clamour 
which had been spread in the army arose from 
an imperfect knowledge of the circumstances 
attending the removal of the arrest of the Quarter- 
Master General, the Government deemed it 
proper to publish the following explanatory 
General Order, 

Fort St. George, 

6th February, 18G<?. 

G. O. By Government. 

The Honorable the Governor in Council 
having lately adopted the measure of ordering the 
release of the Quarter-Master General of the 
army from arrest; and it being desirable that the 
circumstances connected with that measure should 
be distinctly and publicly understood, there being 
reason to believe that a great degree of misap- 
prehension has hitherto existed, the Crovernor in 
Council thinks it proper to state that the Quarter- 
Master General was placed under arrest by the 
late Commander- in -Chief, on charges founded 
on a report which was submitted by the Quarter- 
Master General in conformity to express orders ; 
which report having been approved and adopted 

ffoling to an ofiiccr of high rank, at the time of his leaving 
Ceylon, and said, that he “ would have given the world that it 
“ had not happened." 


by the Commander-in-Chief, Lieutenant* General 
Sir John Cradock, wa§ by him communicated to 
the late Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
of Fort St. George, and finally laid before., th® 
Supreme Govermnent, under whose approbation 
and orders, it became the foundation of measures 
already known to the army. 

In these circumstances the Quartcr*Mastef 
General could be considered no longer respoft- 
jjible for proceedings so sanctioned * and it would 
have been inconsistent with the evident principles 
of justice, that a public officer should have 
liable to the obloquy of a trial for an act not his* 
but that of his superiors. The question which' itt 
such case would have been submitted to the cog* 
nizance of a military tribunal, would hot have 
involved only a discussion of the conduct of the 
Quarter-Master General, but would have ex* 
tended to the measures of the principal civil and 
military authorities in this country ; measures 
which had undergone the maturest consideration, 
and which had been carried into effect under the 
most formal sanction. It must be apparent that 
a discussion involving consequences of this nature 
W’ouid have been contrary to law; contrary to 
reason; ruinous of public confidence; and sub- 
versive of the foundations of military discipline, 
and of public authority. 


Impressed with these sentiments, it became the 
solemn, the ..bounden , duty of the Governor in 
Council, on the facts being made known by a 
communication from the Quarter- Master General 
( which, from the nature, of the question, it became 
the. right and duty of that officer, to submit by 
direct . reference, on the communication having 
been refused by the late Coramander-in- Chief,) 
to interpose the authority of the. Government for 
the prevention of the most fatal evils. It was the 
wish, it was the earnest endeavour of the Go- 
vernor in Council to effect this object by every 
nieginst of conciliation and explanation, but such 
nxeans having been used in vain^ and having been 
even repelled under circumstances highly offen- 
sive, no alternative remained, but that of con- 
veying a specific, order for the removal of the 
arrest. 

The Governor in Council desires that, the 
officers of this army will be assured, that this 
Government would not be less solicitous to vin- 
dicate their honor and reputation, by rejecting 
all injurious inqmtations, if such could have been 
supposed, than the officers of the army could 
have been solicitous in their own vindication. 
The Governor in .Council has accordingly under 
this impression, been led to an attentive consi- 
deration of the expressions which are understood 
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to have been deemed objectionable, and he iias 
no hesitation in declaring that it appears in hil? 
judgment impossible, ' under any correct con- 
struction, to attach an offensive meaning to words' 
where injury was not meant, and where the inten- 
tion of ofFetice. assuredly did not exist. 

Having stated this' explanation, the Honorable 
the Governor in Council deems.it his farther 
duty to observe, that the question which has been 
under deliberation must be now’ considered as 
concluded. The farther agitation of a subject of 
this nature could be availing for no purpose but' 
that of disturbing the established course of public 
affairs, and for the excitement of feelings injurious 
to. order and authority ; and it will be accordingly 
of importance to the public welfare that the cif- 
cmnstances connected with it should be consigned 
to oblivion. 

By order of the Honorable the Governor in. 
Council. 

(Signed) George Bochax, 

Chief Sec. to Governineut. 


The tenor of the abo ve order was strongly cal- 
culated to allay all feeling of irritation, if the 
expression of the most conciliatory language could 
have sufficed for that end. Bur, during times of 


sedition, to use the words of oiir great liistoriaii 
“ Reason can no more be heard, than a whisper 
in the midst of the most violent hurricane.” — 
The order of the Government does not appear to 
have been attended with any general effect, and 
the army proceeded step by step in its course of 
bold , opposition to the civil power, until it at 
length hurried unto all the guilt of open rebellion. 

In the progress of these discussions, it may be 
readily supposed that several minor acts of insub- 
ordination occurred; but being trivial in their 
nature, and being immediately checked by the 
vigilance of the Government, it would be super-' 
ffuous here to describe them. In cases of public 
commotion, an unnoticed or unpunished example: 
of disobedience and disrespect, cannot fail to 
encourage the repetition, and the wide extension 
of similar offences ; and every energetic Govern- 
nlent that is prepared to uphold its authority, 
will not overlook instances of disobedience from 
their being apparently unimportant, but will seize 
the ffrst moment as the most opportune, for their 
suppression f. 

t We are led to observe, that it is chietly to miuor incidents 
and detached circumstances of the nature above described, 
that the publications which have appeared ofi the commotions 
of the i'iadra^ aSmy, a^o in a* great degree confined, Tliesf 
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We shall pifoceed to ftotice events of more 
material' consequence. It is understood that on 

are stated in a manner much more calculated to confuse than 
to inform thfe mind, while that chain of events which only 
can enable the reader to carry his view from Causes to their 
Effects, has been with apparent cave, kept from the sight. 

It is no part of the intention of this narrative to comment on 
all the stories that have been circulated on the subject of the 
occurrences at Madras, nor on the calumnies that have been 
unsparingly spread with regard to persons who signalized them- 
selves by their loyalty and ability in the support of the public 
causef at a time of great difficulty and danger. Such state- 
ments may be left to that refutation, which a little time will 
be sufficient to produce. —There is, however, one point to 
which our attention has been particularly drawn. In a late 
publication it is gravely stated, that a remonstrance from the 
Hon. Colonel Sentleger gave the “ first intimation to theCora** 
“ raander-in-Chief public or private, that a force was assem- 
“ bling for field service in Travancore.”— As this fact appeared 
very extraordinary, we were led to investigate it with care, and 
we believe that we are correct in giving the following as a true 
statement of the case, 

There were two equipments against Trayancore : One took 
place in December, 1808, at which time General Macdowall 
was in the northern division of the army, about four or five hun- 
dred miles from Madras, and no reply could in consequence have 
been received from him in less than ten or twelve days; the delay 
of a reference was therefore impossible, and it became necessary 
for the Government to issue, under its own authority, the 
orders for the preparations which were required, but copies 
of all those orders were sent without delay for General Mac- 
dowall's information. The first equipment against Travancoro 
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the removal of General Macdowail, some persons 
professing to be his friends, deliberated on the 

was suspended, and the renewal of the expedition did not take 
place till about the middle of January, iat which time 

General Macdowall had returned to the Presidency.— At that 
period accounts were received of the atrocious proceedings of 
the Dewan of Travancore, and it was found necessary to adopt 
effectual means for subduing the power of that dangerous Mi- 
nister. General Macdowall was apprized without an instant’s 
delay of the recent accounts, and his opinion consulted as to 
the intended measures, in which he expressed his entire con- 
currence. 

The above statement will afford some means of judging of 
the accuracy of the “ indisputable fact,” referred to in the 
publication in question.— The observation can only be meant 
to apply to the period of the first equipment. Colonel Sent- 
leger, it is understood, was then at Trichinopoly, about two 
hundred miles to the southward of Madras; General Macdowall 
was about four or five hundred miles to the northward. Before 
information of the intended equipment could have reached Col. 
Sentleger, it must have been conveyed from the Presidency; and 
before it could have been transmitted by that officer to General 
Macdowall, it must have perambulated a space of not less than 
f'ight or nine hundred miles, all whicii was to be done before 
the intelligence and papers sent direct by the Government to 
General Macdowall in the most expeditious manner, could be 
received. 

It was, we have reason to believe, a very general and fa- 
vorite t(q)ic of assertion, that the movement of troops fre- 
quently took place wdihout the knowledge, of the Commander- 
in-Chief We have, however, also reason to believe that this, 
-r; many other bold assertion's have been, was absulutfdy un- 
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course of measures which it might be expedient 
for them to adopt ; and the result was the prepa- 
ration of a memorial*, addressed to the Governor 
General, exhibiting a detail of grievances, and 
demanding, in explicit terms, the removal of Sir 
George Barlow. The memoriai expressed their 
sanguine hope and qntreaty, That the Supreme 
“ Government may, in its wisdom, be induced to 
“ appease their just claims, and to anticipate the 
extreme crisis of their fetation, by releasing 
“ them from the control of a ruler whose mea- 
“ sures, guided by the Council of their ihiplacable 
“ enemies, are equally detrimental to the interests 
“ of the State, as they are repulsive to the feelings 

founded ; and that.it formed ii part of the means which were 
systematically used to decry, and bring into discredit, the mea- 
sures of the Goyernment on all occasions. We think that the 
information which we have obtained, enables ns to state, that 
all the military details at Madras were conducted, when Ge- 
.neral Macdowall was at the head of the array, in precisely the 
same mode as had been formerly observed, with the exception 
of the modifications introduced under the orders transmitted 
from England on that point, in 1806*. — ^^Ve will further state 
our conviction, that scarcely an example occurred of the most 
ordinary appointment having taken place of a military officer 
to any situation, however unconnected with the duties of the 
army, without a previous communication of the circumstance 
to General Macdowall, and without his concurrence being 
obtained. ' < 
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of a loyal and patriotic army.” This memorial 
is understood to have been circulated with great 
industry to the different military stations, and to 
have obtained a considerable list of signatures. 
The grievances which it describes are chiefly 
those held forth in the orders of General Mac- 
dowall ; and the circumstance of so seditious a 
paper having obtained support with any number of 
British officers, is a forcible proof of the relaxed 
condition to which the discipline of the army had 
been reduced*. 

The Government had been for some time ap- 
prized of the circulation of this paper, but from 
the secrecy with which the proceeding w^s con- 
ducted, some weeks elapsed before the fact could 
be distinctly established. So soon as it was esta- 
blished, the Government proceeded to take that 
notice of the subject which was called for, by so 
manifest an attempt to effect its overthrow. This 
led to the General Order wffiich was published on 
the 1st of May, 1809tj to the measures de- 
scribed in that Order. 

* It has been said, that the intention of laying the memorial 
before the Governor General was suspended, and ultimately 
abandoned, in consequence of the Supreme Government having 
expressed unqualified approbation of the proceedings of the 
Government of Madras. 

t Appendix W. 
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In the same General Order, reference is made 
to a letter which was addressed to the late Deputy 
Adjutant General, and generally circulated in the 
army, conveying sendments of the most insub- 
ordinate nature. The following is a copy of that 
letter. 

To Major Boles. 

Sir,/ . 

The officers of the Madras army, 
whose names are hereunto annexed, can np 
longer abstain from expressing to you their sur- 
prise and concern at the severe and unmerited 
punishment inflicted on you, by an act of the 
Civil Government of Fort St. George, for no 
other reason that is stated, but that you obeyed 
the orders of their Commander-in- Chief, in a 
case purely military. 

Feeling the question to involve circumstances 
essential to their best interests, and fundamental 
to the character and respectability of the army, 
no less than to the principles of martial law, they 
consider themselves called upon to signify to you 
their marked approbation of your conduct, as an 
officer on the General staff, on that occasion. 

Whilst your brother officers seize this oppor- 
tunity to express their sense of the propriety of 
your conduct, they fully appreciate the personal 
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inconvenience to which you are exposed by sus- 
pension from office, and the service; with these 
feelings, they request the honor of repairing your 
injuries in the mean time, as far as lays within 
their power, by subscribing and paying to your 
order, monthly, the full amount of that pay and 
jstaff allowance, of which you have, in this extra- 
ordinary manner, beeii deprived. 

As your conduct on the occasion alluded to, is 
exactly conformable to what the undersigned, if 
placed in your situation, would have pursued, 
they cannot avoid making your cause their own ; 
and, under existing circumstances, such mutual 
support must be expected, and accepted, by all, 
who, like yourself, have, or may, become sufferers 
through any such exceptionable measures on the 
part of the Civil Government of Fort Saint 
George, as have rendered necessary, the painful 
step we have now taken. 


No comment can be necessary on the above 
paper, in which the officers of the army at once 
establish themselves in the character of judges of 
the acts of the Government, which are arraigned 
in unqualified terms ; and the power of military 
i-!onf;roi legally vested in the Government, avow- 
edly disputed. The paper farther proceeds to 
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establish a fund, of which the direct effect is to 
create the means of future resistance, by indem- 
nifying all officers who might incur the penalty 
of disobeying the orders of the civil power. As 
if this proceeding had not been in itself sufficiently 
insubordinate, it w^as rendered more conspicuous 
by being pressed on the attention of Sir George 
Barlow, by the commanding officer of his body 
guard, who was then enjployed in Travancore.-— 
This communication was made by the command* 
ing officer, in the form of a private letter, to the 
Governor’s Military Secretary, forwarding a copy 
of the letter addressed to the late Deputy Adju- 
tant General. In his letter Captain Grant states 
his reasons for having submitted the paper in 
question, and he desires that the circumstance 
may be communicated to Sir George Barlow, who 
was thus placed in a situation that left no longer 
an option as to those measures which the mainte- 
nance of discipline and order imperiously , re- 
quired. 

The preceding facts will be sufficient to evince 
the distempered state of the public mind at this 
period of time ; and that, from the ferment pre- 
vailing in the army, it was then fully matured for 
the scenes of open mutiny, which shortly after- 
wards ensued, 

111 the midst of the difficulties which the Go- 
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vernment had experienced, and was yet destined 
in an aggravated degree to encounter, the firm ■ 
and steady support 'which was derived from the 
officer in the temporary command of the army 
was of essential importance. That command, on 
the removal of General Macdowall, devolved 
on Major General Go wdie, the senior officer at 
■Madras, who had been, during a long course of 
service, distinguished by great zeal in the execu- 
tion of his duty. 

General Gowdie, on assuming the command 
of the army, issued the following order. 

Head-Quarters of the Anny, Choultry Plain, 
17 th February, 1089* 

G. 0. By Major General Gowdie. 

Major General Gowdie embraces the earliest 
moment to express the sense of satisfaction which 
he entertains, in being called to the command of 
an army, with which he has passed the greatest 
portion of his life ; which he has accompanied in 
every vicissitude of misfortune and success; and 
which he has seen finally to subdue all the ene- 
mies by whom it has been opposed. Major-Ge- 
neral Gowdie encourages a confident assurance, 
that the army will be distinguished, .while he shall 
have the honor of commanding it, by the same 
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seal, public spirit, discipline, and respect for 
authority, which produced the eminent successes 
that have signalized it, and which are essential 
to the prosperity of the British interests in India. 
It is the duty of the officer commanding the army 
in chief, to state, in the actual situation of affairs, 
that, while his conduct shall be uniformly actuated 
by an earnest desire to afford the most honorable 
and decided support to the constituted authori- 
ties of his country, to maintain discipline and 
subordination, and to distinguish merit, services, 
and claims, he expects, from the officers com- 
posing his Majesty's and the Honorable Com- 
pany’s services, and particularly from those who 
hold the command of divisions, stations, and 
corps, that cordial and zealous co-operation, 
whicli is dictated by the most powerful motives of 
duty to their Sovereign and their country. 


The tenor of General Gowdie’s conduct cor- 
responded with the principles stated in the above 
order, and he uniformly acted with cordial zeal, 
in conjunction with the Government, in checking, 
or in repelling, the bold encroachments which 
were then rapidly making on its authority. 

We shall conclude this part of the subject by 
calling the attention of the reader to the progress 
■ ^ ■ ■■ ^ 




of affairs which it has been our endeavour to 
trace in this narrative. The advantages enjoyed 
by the army of Madras, have been generally ex- 
plained, W e believe that we are warranted in 
stating, that the benefits possessed by that army, 
in respect to promotion, and in respect to allow- 
ances, far surpass what has been known to exist 
in any other army in modern times. The reduc- 
tions which took effect, under the system of 
reform, which the exigency of public affairs had 
required, were in the most trivial proportion to 
the aggregate expenses of the military establish- 
ment, of which all the fixed and regular allow^an ces 
remained without diminution, and were even 
considerably enlarged under the special orders 
of the Government. The allowances of the staff 
establishment continued to be of the vnostiiberal 
and extensive nature. In these circumstances 
we have seen a combination gradually formed, 
and without a just ground of grievance, widely 
spreading, until it enveloped, in its epurse, a large 
portion of the community in India, in an united 
and extended system of disaffection and oppo- 
sition to the State. The causes which contributed 
to produce this effect, have, been generally ex- 
plained ; and history cannot, perhaps, exhibit a 
more striking example of the fatal influence of 
the heated passions of men, . and of the extreme 
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iengtks to which personsj impelletl by such pas- 
sions, are capable of being hurried. 

Ill tiie course of these discussions, we have 
seen every means tried in vain by the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, to avert the necessity 
of resorting to measures of an extreme nature ; 
and we iiave seen that Government compelled, 
under an accumulation of injury, to adopt the 
only means that remained to avert the entire 
degradation of its, power. The perusal of the 
papers to which reference has been made, will be 
sufficient to evince, that the sentiments which 
they convey, are radically incompatible with due 
subordination, and that their direct tendency was 
to lead to the subversion of all order. 

The danger of such sentiments prevailing in 
an army, or in any body of men under any 
Government, must come home to the mind of 
every well-informed reader; but in India, where 
the existence of our power depends on' the 
vigorous exercise of the duties of the Executive 
Administration, relaxation in those duties must 
lead to consequences irretrievably ruinous to the 
public interests and safety 

* The avithorily of the late Lon! Cln-p must ever i)0 lookeil 
to with certain reverence on matters connected with Indian 
GovernracMVl The following Extr=tct of a Letter which his 
Lordship acidrcssetl to the Select Committee al Calculta, lit the 
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At the period when Sir George Barlow assumed 
charge of the Governirient of Madras, there were 

dose of that brilliant career, which gave to Britain a large 
portion of the Empire of India, may bo accordingly read with 
interest. 

Extract of Loro Ct-ive’s Letter, dated iSth Jan. 17^7. 

“ The reformation proposed by the Committee of Inspection, 
“ will, I hope, be duly attended to. It has been too much the 
“ custom in this Government to make orders and regulations, 
and thence to suppose the business done. To what end and 
• “ pprpose are. they made, if they be not promulgated and t*n- 
forced? No regulation can be carried into execution, no 
order obeyed, if you do not make rigorous examples of the 
disobedient. Upon this point I rest the welfare of the Com-! 
“ pany in Bengal. The servants are now brought to a proper 
“ sense of their duty: if you slacken the reins of Govc-rn- 
“ ment, afiairswill soon revert to their forrner channel ; anarchy 
“ a>’d corruption will again prevail ; and, elate with a new 
“ victory, be too head-strong for any future etforts of Govern- 
“ ment.— Recall to your memories the many attempts that 
have been made in the civil and military departments, to 
“ overcome our authority, and to set irj) a kind of indepen- 
“ dency again.>,t the Court of Directors, — Reflect also on the 
“ resolute measures we have pursued, and their wholesome 
** effects. Disobedience to legal power is the first step of se- 
“ dition ; and palliative remedies effect up cure. Every tender 
“compliance, (wery condescension on your parts, will only 
“ encemrage more flagrant attacks, which will daily increase in 
“ strength, and be at last in vain resisted. Much of our 
“ time htis been employed in correcting abuses. The im- 
portiint work has been prosecuted with zeal, diligence, and 


two ways of proceeding open before him ; the orie 
strewed with flowers, and in its nature easy and 
pleasant ; the other thorny, and beset with nume- 
rous difficulties. If Sir George Barlow had 
complied with the demands of the army by 
placing it on Bengal allowances, and by re*- 
storing those allowances which preceding Go- 
vernments had resolved to discontinue ; if, in 
short every plan of reform had been pronounced 
unwise, and ,as , such abandoned, great indeed 
would have been the popularity of such a pro* 
ceeding; as observed in a letter from General 
Macdow'all, already quoted, joy w'ould have 
been diffused in every countenance.” Such mea- 
sures would have no doubt entailed a burthen on 

disinterestedness, and we have had the happiness to see our 
“ labours crowned with success. I leave the country in peace i 
“ I leave the civil and military departments under discipline 
“ and subordination: it is incumbent upon you to keep them 
“ so. You have power, you have abilities, you have inte- 
“ grity: let it not be said, that you are deficient in resolution. 
“ I repeat that you must not fail to exact the most implicit 
“ obedience to your orders. Dismiss or suspend from the ser- 
“ vice any man who shall dare to dispute your authority. If 
you deviate from the principles upon which we have Iii- 
“ therto acted, and upon which you are conscious you ought 
“ to proceed ; or if you do not make a proper use of that 
“ power with which you are invested, T shall hold myself ac- 
““ quitted, us I do now protest against the consequences.” 
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rthe finances of the Company, Avhich they would 
probably have been unable to support, and the 
•example of such concessions would have been 
likely to render the task of future reduction an 
undertaking too arduous to be attempted. Still 
-the Government of Fort St. George would for 
-the time have remained tranquil, and, to external 
appearance, all would have been calm and pros- 
perous. We may reasonably suppose that no 
feeling of personal gratification could have in- 
duced Sir George Barlow’ to forego advantages so 
obvious, and so facile of attainment ; and impe- 
rious must have been the call, that could have 
prompted the adoption of a course opposite to 
one so congenial to every view of personal ease 
and interest. Of the nature of that call, the 
Reader will have had nb difficulty in forming a 
judgment from the facts wdiich have been stated. 
The disordered condition of the finances in India 
rendered a reform in the public expenditure, a 
measure indispensable to the welfare of the na- 
tional interests. It would be trifling with the un- 
derstanding of mankind, to suppose that reforms 
of that nature can ever be rendered agreeable, or 
that they should not meet with strenuous resist- 
ance. Sir George Barlow, therefore, in pro- 
^foediug on that plan of reform w-hich bis duty 
prescribed, and in carrying into effect those 
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measures on which bis predecessors had previ- 
ously resolved, could not fail to be aware of the 
difficulties with which he would have to contend., 
and of the clamorous opposition which would be 
excited. This opposition was powerfully aided by 
various concurring circumstances, and it has 
rarely fallen to the lot of any public man to 
have such a combination of difficulties to contend 
w'ith, as those which Sir George Barlow was 
called upon to encounter. They were such as 
must have overwhelmed, any ordinary mind, and 
which could only be- subdued by vigour and 
energy of the highest order. It was impossible 
for one, possessing the enlightened mind of Sir 
George Barlow, not to see, that if the clamorous 
demands which had been preferred were con- 
ceded, and the acts of the preceding administra- 
tion abandoned, the power of the Government 
must have been irreparably injured, and all hope 
of retrieving the finances of the Company by any 
economical arrangement, must have been at an 
end. The progress of this example would' not 
have been arrested at the Presidency of Madras, 
but, in the natural course of things, must liave 
extended to the other Presidencies of India ; and 
the mischief could have found no limits but those 
of anarchy, and the general contempt and. con- 
fusion of all authority. Looking to such couse- 
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quetices, it became a duty which Sir George 
Barlow owed to his country, to exercise the 
power which, was vested in his hands, to avert 
them; and this object has been accomplished 
with talents and energy which must, in every 
impartial mind, give him the highest claims to 
his country’s gratitude. It has been seen, that 
the unavoidable measures of reduction w^ere tem- 
pered by every liberal, every possible, consider- 
ation, for the claims of the army ; but as demands 
of the most extensive nature continued to be 
pressed on the Government, it became necessary 
that limits should be prescribed to such proceed- 
ings. Every means were accordingly used to fix 
those limits, both by forbearance and concilia- 
tion, and by examples of severity ; but all such 
means having failed, and the evil continuing to , 
assume an aspect more extensive and formidable, 
the Government was called upon to prepare for a 
contest of the most arduous nature, or at once to 
surrender all the public functions into the hands 
of its powerful adversaries. This was a state of 
affairs sufficient to appal the stoutest mind, but 
happily for the public honor and welfare, Sir 
George Barlow did not shrink from the danger 
and responsibility of his station. He wisely 
judged that, in the circumstances of the times, 
no consequence could be so , fatal to the state as 
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thatof concession, and that any extremity would be 
preferable to so abject a proceeding. In former 
years we have seen the Government of Bengal 
placed in great danger, by a mutiny of the civil 
and military officers under its authorityi At a 
subsequent period, the Government of Madras 
w'as overturned, and the person of the Governor 
imprisoned by a usurping faction ; and at earlier 
periods of our Indian history, examples of a 
similar nature are not w’anting. .That the settle- 
ment of Madras%as lately exposed to the immi- 
nent hazard of experiencing a renewal of those 
scenes, no one can doubt; and if will, probabl}^' 
be difficult to view with impartial attention the 
events which occurred at that Presidency, with- 
out the conviction that nothing but the ability 
and firmness displayed by the distinguished 
person w’ho directs the affairs of that Government, 
could have guided the vessel in the midst of the 
storms with which it was assailed ; could have 
preserved the public rights, unimpaired ; or have 
saved the national interests from the overthrow 
with which they w^ere threatened. 

We have, in the preceding observations, ven- 
tured to anticipate, in some measure, the course 
of those events which we propose to explain in 
another early publication. It may be at present: 

Q. ■ 
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only added, that every part of the proceedings of 
the Government of Fort St. George received the 
strongest approbation of the Supreme Govern- 
ment'^. 

It is proper to observe, that, according to the established 
constitution of the Indian Government, the Supreme Govern- 
ment in Bengal exercises a general control over the affairs of 
the other Presidencies; and in proceedings such as those which 
lately occurred at Madras, every circumstance is distinctly 
reported for the information and decision of the Supreme 
Government; and every paper conneGte#with the subject is 
submitted to that authority. This is the course prescribed by 
Act of Parliament, and by the usage invariably observed in 
the Indian administration. 

The Government of Fort St. George observed that course in 
every stage of the late proceedings, as referable both to the 
military and civil branches of service. The Supreme Govern- 
ment therefore, in deciding on those proceedings, did not do so 
on any loose or imperfect view of the subject; but the decision 
of that authority was- founded on an accurate examination of 
all the facts and evidence exhibited in the several stages of the 
question. The sentiments .of the Governor General in Council 
V^’ere such as the temperate, but decided and able line of con- 
duct pursued by the Government of Fort St. George was 
calculated to excite ; and those sentiments were repeatedly 
conveyed to that Government in terms of the highest appro- 
bation. 
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(A.) 

Extract from a Eeport of the Quarter-Master 
General. 

J. HE measirre of maintaining the army in a 
state of constant equipment for field movementj 
has long been considered essential to the efficiency 
of the military system, under the Presidency- of 
Fort St George. It has been suggested, by an 
experience of the disasters that have resulted 
from defective equipments, and by a sense of the 
necessity of possessing, in a country maintained 
by the sword, the ability to commence military, 
operations with the utmost promptitude. That 
measure is founded upon just grounds, but the 
means adopted for carrying it into execution, are, 
in some respects, unnecessarily extensive, and in 
others, entirely defective.. 

The whole Native army, in what regards camp 
equipage and regimental storesj has been placed 
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in a state of complete and constant preparation 
for field service, while a considerable part of the 
Native army must be at all times in garrison, 
precluded from taking the field. The reasons for 
placing the army in a state of preparation for 
immediate movement, must refer exclusively to 
the prosecution of operations against an enemy 
in the field ; those reasons cannot apply to the 
ordinary movements of troops in time of peace, 
for it is of little consequence whether a corps 
proceeding from one station to another in time of 
peace, commence its march at two or at ten days 
notice. But in order to accomplish the object of 
putting the army into a state fit for the immediate 
commencement of operations against an enemy 
in the field, it is requisite that it should be pro^ 
vided with other establishments, besides those 
which relate to camp equipage • it must be sup-» 
plied with carriage for its sick, with the means of 
subsistence, and with an ordinary equipment, 
But none of those establishments arc attached to 
Native corps; the camp equipage equipment of 
those corps is not alone sufficient to enable them 
to commence operations against an enemy, and 
the object for which that equipment is maintained 
is not therefore fulfilled. 

Six years experience of the practical effects of 
the existing system of the camp equipage equip- 
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ment of the Native army, has afforded means of 
forming a judgment relative to its advantages 
and efficiency, which were not possessed by the 
persons who proposed its introduction; and an 
attentive examination of its operation during that 
period of time, has suggested the following obser-, 
vations regarding it. 

The existing system appears to be liable to the 
following objections ; 

First. It incurs the expense of placing the 
whole army in a state of complete preparation 
for field movement, in respect to camp equipage, 
and regimental stores ; while a great part of the 
Native army must, from inevitable circumstances, 
be at all times in garrison, in a situation -vvhere 
those equipments are entirely unnecessar}^ 

Secondly. That system incurs an immense ex- 
pense, without accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was established ; it provides for the 
constant maintenance of certain equipments wuth 
the whole Native army, with a view to the prompt 
commencement of operations against an enemy 
jo the held, while other equipments, equally es- 
sential to the attainment of that object, are not 
maintained. 

Thirdly. By granting the same allowances in 
peace and war, for the equipment of Native 
corps, xrliile the expenses incidental to that charge 
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are unavoidably much greater in war than In 
peace, it places the interest, and duty of officers 
commanding Native corps in direct opposition to 
one another. It makes it their interest that 
their corps should not be in a state of efficiency 
lit for ilcid service, and therefore furnishes 
strong inducements to neglect their most impor- 
tant duties 

Fourthly. By charging commanding officers 
of corps with extensive concerns immediately 
affecting their private interests, it is calculated, 
particularly in the field, to divert their attention 
and their pursuits from the discipline and 
management of their corps, objects that should 
furnish them with sufficient employment for the 
whole of their time. 

Fifthly. It frustrates the principle of its adop- 
tion, that of maintaining, at all times, efficient 
carriage for the camp equipage and regimental 
stores of the Native army, for it permits com- 
manding ofticers to keep hired bullocks for that 
service, and the experience of all our wars has 
proved, that common hired bullocks are en- 
tirely unfit for long continued labour. 

It has been the leading object in all the late arrangements 
of military allowances, to encreasc the advantages of officers in 
war, comparatively with those enjoyed during peace, according 
to the principle stated in the above report. 
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Sixthly. Ill time of war, individuals com- 
manding corps, cannot command the resources 
necessary for the re-equipment of their corps 
with camp equipage and carriage ; the measures 
necessary for that purpose must be pursued by 
Government, on the general principles which 
regulate the supply and re-equipment of all the 
departments of the army. 

An examination of the military state of affairs, 
under the Government, will shew thatalimited por- 
tion only of the Native army could take the field 
in the event of a general war, and that a consi- 
derable number of Native battalions must remain 
at all times in our fixed garrisons, or in certain 
stations necessary to be always occupied by troops, 
for the purpose of maintaining the authority of 
Government in the provinces. 

The following statement exhibits the number of 
battalions that must be constantly stationed in 
our garrisons and provinces, part of those troops 
will necessarily be employed, occasionally, upon 
internal service, and provision will be made for 
this description of service in the sequel. 

[The remainder of the report comprises various 
details not necessary to be here inserted; in 
stating which, the Quarter-Master General ably 
illustrates the question under consideration,] 
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(B.) 

Fort St. GeorgCy 
22d September, 1802. 

G. O. By Government. 

The inconveniences arising from the existing 
mode of controling the bazars attached to mili- 
tary stations, under this Presidency, have long 
afforded a source of anxious consideration to 
the mind of the Right Honorable the Governor 
in Council, both in respect to the operation 
of those evils,, on the principles of military subor- 
dination, and as affecting the administration of 
the Civil Government. The means which facili- 
tated the introduction of this salutary reform, 
under the Government of Fort MHliiam, were 
absolutely unattainable while a divided authority 
in the Carnatic continued to distract the measures 
of the executive Government j the Governor in 
Council has therefore been compelled to postpone 
the regulation of the bazars, on the principles 
established in Bengal, which have long been re- 
commended to his Lordship’s attention, as well 
by the high authority from which they proceeded, 
as by the salutary effects which they have produced. 
Among the abundant advantages obtained from 
the con^lidation of the British power in the 
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Beckad, iris satisfactory to the mmd of the Right 
Honorable the Governor hi Council, -that the 
treaties of the Carnatic and of Tanjore have re- 
moved the impediments which have opposed the 
adoption of this useful measure, while the progress 
already made under the operation of the same 
favorable causes in the improvement of the Civil 
Government of these territories^ demands the 
abolition of a system, not less incompatible with 
the preservation of military order, than with the 
rights conferred on the Native subjects of the 
empire, under the protection of the civil tri- 
bunals. 

Impelled by these considerations, the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council lias, deemed 
it to be his duty, at this time, to revive the con- 
sideration of the mode in which the military 
bazars appear to have been conducted under this 
Presidency. The resultof that consideration has 
satisfied his Lordship in Council, that the inter- 
ference of officers commanding forts or stations, 
with the regulation and control of bazar duties, 
and the appropriation to themselves of the per- 
quisites of command, have a direct tendency to 
loosen the principles of subordination, to vitiate 
the due exercise of military authority, and to 
impede the regular supply of provisions for the. 
troops. His Lordship in Council has therefore 

R . ■ 
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been pleased to aboligb present means of sbcli 
indefinite emolument, and to substitute tli© 
following system for the regulation of military 
bazars, and for the disposal of the produce of 
such taxes as may be levied on them by the autho- 
rity of Government 

[Here follow the detailed rules.] 


(C.) 

■ Fort St. George, lOth June, IS08. 

G. O. By Government. 

The Honorable the Governor in Council, 
deeming it proper, that the number of Govern- 
ment commands, under this Presidency, should 
he diminished ; and the Governor in Council 
being at the same time desirous of placing the 
officers, who may be charged with the duties of 
regimental command, and with the charge of 
those military stations ivbich are of sufficient im- 
portance to be continued as Government com- 
mands,- on a footing of adequate, advantage, has 
b{^.en })lea3ed to adopt the following regulation.s. 

That officers commanding regiments of cavah'v, 
iTid battalions of artillery, ilifamry, and pioucci.--, 
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together with the officers commanding the squa- 
dron of horse artilieFy,i and the Governor’s body- 
guard, shall draw the full batta of their rank 
in garrison, and the full batta of their next supe- 
rior rank, when marching, or in the field. 

That officers appointed to Government com- 
mands shall draw the batta of their next superior 
rank. 

That officers, under the rank of a general 
officer, exercising the command in camp or gar- 
rison of bodies of troops, consisting of the head- 
quarters of two corps,. >nd officers commanding 
brigades in the line On field service, shall draw 
brigadier’s allow^ance, where table allowance is 
not drawn. 

That, with the foregoing exceptions, no officers 
commanding stations or parties of troops, shall 
draw full batta, unless the troops under their 
command receive that allowance, and that exclu- 
sive of the officers holding the under-mentioned 
Government commands, the title of officers com- 
manding corps to draw the full batta of their 
rank, shall be determined by the circumstance 
of the troops under their command, receiving full 
batta, according to the rules and practice of the 
service. 

That, exclusive of the established divisions of 
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the army, the following stations only shall be 
considered as Government commands 5 

Malabar and Canara, with Cananore, 
Tinneveliy district, with Palamcotta, 
Bengalore. 

Wallajahbad. - 
Arcot. , 

Vellore, 

The Hydrabad subsidiary force, and 
The subsidiary force at Travancore. 

That the senior officers of the troops at Se-^ 
ringapatam, Bellary, and Trichinopoly, shall be 
entitled to draw brigadiers’ allowance, while the 
force, at those stations, may consist of the head- 
quarters of two corps, although the officers com-* 
manding the divisions may be present at them, 
and that the senior officer of the troops, doing 
duty at Fort St. George, shall also receive that 
allowance. . 

,The Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the above arrangements shall take place from 
the first of July next, subject to the final confirm- 
ation of the Honorable Court of Directors. 

The Governor in Council is also pleased to 
direct, that no change shall at present take place 
%vith regard to the command of the detachment in 
Berar, or the fortress of Popnamallee | and that 
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the allowances of the officers, holding those com* 
mands, shall continue on their present footing. 

By order of the Honorable the Governor in 
Council. 

(Signed) G, Buchan, 

Chief Secretary to Government 


(D.) 

The following statement, it is believed, will afford 
a sufficiently correct general view of the military 
allowances at Madras, under the present regu- 
lations ; and of the amount of King’s pay, in 
England. 


INFANTRY. 

In Garrison, or 
Cantonment; 
per Annum. 

Tn the Field, 1 

1 per Annum. 1 

King’s Pay in 
England, 
per Annum. 

Colonel • • • * 

Lieutenant Colonel - 

£. s. d,\ 

. ispfi 17 fi 
* 821 6 0 
• filo 18 P' 

d. 

1596 17 6 
1277 10 0 

958 ■ 2 6* 

£. i\ d. 
4-10 12 6 

310* 5. 0 



511 0 O' 

310 5 0 
228 2 6 

292 0 0 

-jpl 12 6 

^Tptciin 

Lieutenant t 

Ensign • 

• Oi .4 U 

. 219 0 0 

• 159 13 9 

118 12 6 
95 16 S 


* N.B. Officers commanding battalions in England, have an additional 
allowance of ^54. 15s. annually. 


Colonels on the Madras establishment, in addi- 
tion to the above fixed allowances, share the 



reckonings df their corps, payable in India or 
in England. , 

Officers, of whatever rank, who command 
corps, receive the field (or full) hatta of their 
rank, in peace; and in field service, the field 
(or full) batta of the next superior rank ; i e. a 
Lieutenant Colonel, commanding a corps in the 
field, draws the full batta of Colonel ; a Major, 
the batta of Lieutenant Colonel ; and so with the 
other ranks. 

Officers, holding the command of stations under 
the appointment of Government, draw the full 
batta of the next superior rank. 

Officers, commanding bodies of troops consist- 
ing of two corps, in peace ; and officers com- 
manding brigades in the field, draw, in addition 
to their other allowances, Brigadier’s allowance, 
being three pagodas, or 1/. 4^. per diem. 

There is a monthly allowance granted to all 
officers, for the purpose of enabling them to 
provide quarters in peace, and camp equipage in 
the field ; proportioned to their respective ranks. 

The above allowances are exclusive of the 
aliow^ances of the staff establishment, which are, 
at Madras, extensive. 
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The following statement shews the rates of batta 
in India, which allowance forms a part of the 
aggregate allowances, above stated. 


INFANTRY. 

Half Batta, 
per Anmiin. 

1 Full Batta, 

1 per Annum. 


£, s. d. 

1 £. s. d. 

Colonel* 

1140 12 6 

1140 12 6 

Lieutenant Colonel • • • 

456' 5 0 

912 10 0 


342 3 9 

684 7 6 

Captain* • • 

136 17 6 

273 15 0 

Lieutenant 

91 5 0 

182 10 0 

Ensign • • 

68 8 9 

136 17 6 


• N.B. Colonels alwitys receive the same batta^ in peape, and in the field. 

(E.) 

To the Chief Secretary of Government. 

Sir, 

Having been directed by the late 
Commander-in- Chief to prepare a report on the 
system for the provision and carriage of the camp 
equipage of the Native troops by contract, I en- 
tered into an examination of that subject, and 
submitted to Sir John Cradock a paper, con- 
taining the result of tlie consideration which I 
bestowed on it. That report received the un- 
qualified approbation of the late Commander-iu" 
Chief; who, in laying it before the GovermneriL 
stated, that it was written in obedience to hL- 
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orders, and might be considered as the combined 
result of his own and my reflection. The report 
having been referred by the Governor, Lord 
William Bentinck, to the examination of some 
ofiicers of talents and experience, met with their 
concurrence; and although his Lordship was 
disposed to entertain a favorable opinion of the 
contract system, he was convinced, by the reason- 
ings stated in the report, of the erroneous nature 
of that system, and the expediency of repealing 
it. At the period of time when the report was 
approved by Lord William Bentinck, the removal 
of his Lordship from India left it on the bands 
of his successor, and as it corresponded with 
Mr. Petrie’s sentiments, it was forwarded to 
Bengal ; it received the approbation of tne 
Supreme Government, and was finally carried 
into execution under the present Government. 

It appears that soon after the publication of 
the orders for the abolition of the tent contract, 
a plan w^as formed by some officers commanding 
Native corps, of preferring charges against me on 
the foundation of my report ; and these charges 
actually arrived at head-quarters about three 
months ago. They were sent by the Commander- 
in-Chief to the J udge Advocate General ; and 
that officer having entered into an extensive con- 
sideration of the subject, stated in decided terms 
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tlie illegality of the charges, and the absence of 
all grounds of proceeding upon them. The 
Commander-in- Chief was pleased to shew me 
the charges and the report of the Judge Advocate 
General ; and I pressed upon his Excellency’s 
attention the expediency of bringing the question 
to an early decision, and of submitting it to the 
Honorable the Governor in Council, as it was 
essentially connected with the arrangement and 
the authority of the Government. The Com- 
mander-in- Chief did not express a decided inten- 
tion ; the tendency of his opinions appeared to 
be, that I should be tried by a general court 
martial; but after repeated observations he 
stated, that as the Judge Advocate General had 
exhibited only one side of the question, he 
judged it expedient to refer it to the opinion of 
Mr. Marsh. Having renewed my application for 
a decision of the question, I was informed the 
day before yesterday by the Commander-in-Chief, 
that it was his intention to leave the whole matter 
to the consideration of his successor ; and in 
about an hour after I received this assurance, 
the Deputy Adjutant General delivered to me a 
letter and a message from the Comraander-iii- 
Chief, directing me to consider myself as placed 
under an arrest, upon the charges which I have 
mentioned. I forward to you a copy of these 
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charges, of the letter delivered to ihe'by tlii 
Deputy Adjutant General, of my reply, and of 
an answer which I have received from the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, and ill which his Excellency 
has been pleased to state some of the reasons by 
which his conduct has been actuated. 

The want of time disables me from stating the 
considerations connected with this subject, which 
it is my earnest desire to submit to the judgment 
of the Honorable the Governor in Council The 
report, upon which the Commander-in- Chief, at 
the instance of some officers of the army, has 
placed me in arrest, was written by the special 
orders of the late Commander-in- Chief,, was 
approved of by him, and declared in his minute 
which accompanied it, to be the result of his 
own reflection and mind, and it has been acted 
upon by the Supreme and Civil Governments ; it 
is superfluous for me to state the deep injury 
wiiich will inevitably be sustained by the discipline 
of ti]e service, if a public staff officer shall be 
made responsible to a party of officers, for an 
official report written iinhe strict execution of his 
duty, and approved by all the authorities under 
which lie acts. If such a course of proceeding 
shall be followed, no staff oflicer can ever venture 
to execute his duty with integrity and zeal to 
point out al)iises, or discover frauds, for the cir- 
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ciimstance of being liable to the disgrace of an 
arrest and trial, for the discharge of public duty 
will deter many men from performing it. That 
proceeding will have the effect of making the 
army the judges of the propriety of eontinuing or 
repealing military regulations ; the disadvantage, 
or the tendency to abuse of a system, can seldom 
be pointed out without insinuations being either 
stated, or understood, of a nature unfavorable to 
the coduct of the persons by whom the system is 
managed ; and if the public officer who points 
out that disadvantage shall bo liable to be tried 
by the persons whose interests are affected by his 
conduct, it is evident that the army, and not 
the Government, will be the judges of military 
arrangements ; that no staff officer will submit to 
the Government a plan uiipoptilar to the army, 
and that the greatest obstacles will be opposed to 
the reform of abuses, or the improvement of the 
service ; a staff officer must embrace the alter- 
native of either neglecting his duty, or exposing 
himself to the di.sgrace of a public trial, at the 
instance of officers who may expect impunity for 
their conduct, from their numbers, or from the 
uncertainty to which the event of all trials is 
subject. If any illustration of these observations 
should bo necessary, the following, case may be 
slated. It may he supposed that I had received 
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the most ample and authentic information of the 
abuses of the tent contract system, that "this in- 
formation was sufficient to convince my judgment, 
and that of the Commander-in- Chief, and the 
Government, of the necessity of annulling that 
system, although from the information being of a 
confidential nature, it could not be produced as 
evidence before a general court martial. It would 
have been my positive duty to ^ state, that the 
tent contract system was replete with abuses; 
that statement would involve insinuations hostile 
to the integrity of the officers by whom the system 
was managed ; and I may ask if I should be 
liable to the disgrace of a public arrest and trial 
for having declared what every obligation of my 
public duty demanded, and what circumstances 
must have prevented me from proving before a 
court martial. 

But the report contains nothing of a nature 
injurious to the characters of the officers of the 
army ; it is founded upon the general and immu- 
table principles of human nature, and was not 
intended to apply to . the actual conduct of any 
class of persons. The object of that report was 
to expose, on the general principles which con- 
stitute the great foundations of public regulation, 
the fundamental errors of a system wffiich was 
calculated to disunite the interest from the duty 
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of the officers of the army, and not in any respect 
to advert to the mode in which, that system has 
been executed. The justness of the general' 
grounds whicli I adopted was sufficiently , con- 
firmed by experience ; which had shewn that the 
contract system produced considerable advan- 
tages to officers commanding corps in garrison, 
and immense expenses in the field. That this 
system produced unfavorable effects on the mili- 
tary ardour of any part of the arniy, has never 
been stated; but it was an indispensable obliga- 
tion of my duty, in officially reporting on the 
subject, to point out its tendency, under the 
operation of motives that too often influence 
human conduct, to produce such effects ; and its 
disadvantage, therefore, as a ' permanent regula- 
tion. In preparing the report upon the tent 
contract, nothing was more remote from my mind 
than to state a sentiment in any respect adverse 
to the honor, integrity, -and military virtue of any 
portion of the officers of the army; the report 
was entirely dictated by motives of public duty, 
and founded upon general grounds ; and they 
who view it in a different light, mistake a course 
of reasoning from cause to effect, from principles 
to their probable consecjuences, for arguments 
founded upon statements of a description dis- 
honorable to the army. I do not mean by these 
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explanations to disavow any part of the report, 
as I am still incipressecl with the strongest con- 
viction of its justness aad truth, If the report 
had never been submitted to the Government, it 
might have rested with the Coramander-in- Chief 
to decide on the charges that are founded on it ; 
but, as it now forms a part of the records and 
acts of the Government, any proceedings relative 
to it must necessarily be referred to their autho- 
rity and decision. Considering myself respon- 
sible to my superiors only for the official opinion 
which I may be called upon to state in the exe- 
cution of my duty, and the opinions which I stated 
relative to the tent contract system having been 
acted upon by the Government, I Judge it to be 
a duty which I owe to mysell^ to the station 
which I hold, to the public service, and to the 
interests of my country, to submit my situation 
to the consideration of the Government, and to 
appeal to their justice for the support of my public 
conduct, and the vindication of my character. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most humble 
Fort St. George, * i i i- 

22d January, fsop. And obedieiit servant, 

(Signed) J. Munro, 

Quarter-Master General 
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Lieutenant Colonel John Mmiro, Quarter- 
Master General of the army, placed in arrest by 
order of the Coramander-ih-Cbief, on the 20tli 
January, 1809, charged as follows, mz. 

Charge." -We, the undersigned officers, do 

hereby charge Lieutenant Colonel John Munro, 
Quarter-Master General of the army, and Cap- 
tain in the Madras European regiment, w-ith 
conduct unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following instance, xiiz. 

For having, in his proposed plan for the abo- 
lition of the tent contract, lately held by officers 
commanding Native corps, made use of false and 
infamous insinuations, thereby tending to injure 
our characters as officers, and injurious to our 
reputations as gentleman. 

(Signed) 

C. Rumlcy, Lieut. Col. Coin. 5th Keg. Cav. 

A. Sentleger, Lieut. Col. Com. 6th Keg. Cav. 

P. K. Vesey, Lieut. Col. Com. 2d Bat. 6th Keg. 
J. Knowles, Capt. Com. 1st. Bat. 3d. Reg. 

Rt. Munro, Major 2d. Bat. 2Gth Reg. 

Andrew Mac Dowall, Major lJth Reg. 

H. F. Smith, Capt. Com. 2d Bat. 1 4th Reg. 

P. Richardson, Major Cora. 2d Bat. 2d Reg. 
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G. Lang, ]\Iajor Com. 1st Bat. 13tb Reg. 
Charles Lucas, Gapt. Com. 2d Bat. 3d Reg, 

J. Durand, Lieut. Col. Com, 2d Bat. 8th Reg. 
G. Martin, Lieut. Col Com. 1st Bat. 15th Reg. 
W. Orrock, Lieut. Col Com. 1st Bat. 8th Reg. 
John De Morgan, Major 2d Bat. 22d Reg. 

J. P. Keasberry, Capt. Com. 2d Bat. 9th Reg. 

J. Lindsay, Capt. Com. 2d Bat. 22d Reg. 

J. M. Vernon, Major Com. 2d Bat. 12th Reg. 

J. Whitlie, Major Corn. Sd Bat. Ipth Reg. 

Alex. Muirhead, Major Com. 2d Bat. 18th Reg. 

G. Neal, Major Corn. 1st Reg. Native Cav. 

H. Fraser, Major Com. 2d Bat. 5th Reg. 

M. Stuart, Major Com. 2d Bat. 17th Reg. 

C. Deacon, Major Com. 1st Bat. Idth Reg. 

C. Farran, Capt. Com. 2d Bat. 21st Reg. 

R. Fletcher, Lieut. Col Cora. 1st Bat. 12th Reg, 
G. M. Gibson, Capt. Com. 1st Bat. lOtliReg. 
J. Dunn, Lieut. Col Com, 8th Reg. Cav. 

A. Fldyer, Lieut. Col Com. Sd Reg. Cav. 

A true Copy of Signatures, 

.! (Signed) F. Capper, 

Adj. General 

Countersigned by order of Lieutenant General 
Ivlacdowall, Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) F, Capper, 

Adj, General 
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Lieutenant Colonel Munho, Quarter-Master 
General, 

Si a, . 

Upon a re-perusal of the papers con- 
nected with the charges given in against you by a 
respectable body of the officers of the army, I have, 
in addition to what I informed you of this morning, 
found it necessary to order you to be placed 
under -an, arrest, and I shall recommend it to my 
successor to bring you to trial upon the charges 
preferred against you, as I find that, in U?.e 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General, any 
court martial ordered to be assembled by me 
could only be confirmed by my own signature. I 
regret that this subject has not been sooner de- 
cided upon, but being desirous of obtaining 
every opinion, and a recent one of some 
Importance having only been forwarded to me a 
few days ago, it was impossible to avoid delay. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) Hay Mac do wall, 

Madras, Jan. 20th, 


T 
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T!’o His Excellency Lieatenanfc Oeoerar. 

MA'GDOWAEE, &<i. &g. &c. 

Sir, 

I have received the letter and message 
iVhich your Excellency has been pleased to’ 
convey to tne throu^i the channel of the Deputy 
Adjutant General?;’ and I beg leave to inform' 
you, that, in obedience to your commands, I con« 
sider myself to be placed under an arrest from- 
this date. Having this morning expressed your 
intention to leave the whole subject of the charges 
preferred against me to the eonsideration of your 
successor; I cannot refrain from stating the 
sentiments of surprise that have been excited in 
my mind, at your adopting a step which is, in 
some measure, decisive of the question, and must 
contribute to embarrass the exercise of your .suc- 
cessor’s discretion, relative to the most advisable 
means of finally arranging a point upon which a 
diversity of opinion has existed. It is far from 
my wish to express an opinion regarding the 
nature of the proceedings which you have been 
pleased to follow'; sense of public duty 

induces me to notice the extraordinary spectacle 
of an officer, holding one of the first situations 
under the Government, being placed in arrest 
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[iby a Commander-in “Chief, fof a teport pre- 
pared under the special orders of the preceding 
'Commander-in-Chief, which the latter declared, 
.upon record, to be the combined result of his 
own and that officer’s reflection, and which has 
jreceived the entire approbation of this and the 
.Supreme Government. 

Holding an appointment of importance under 
the Government, I have the honor to express a 
4*equest that your Excellency wiir be pleased to 
communicate information to the Honorable the 
‘Governor in Council, of the measure which you 
have adopted, in order (that arrangements may be 
made for the conduct of Ahe departments wdiich 
the Government have entrusted to my care. 

l am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Mukro, 

Quarter-Master General. 
iFort St. Georgp, 30th Jan. I 8 O 9 . 


Lieutenant Colonel Munrg, Quarter-Master 
General. 

Sir, 

Actuated but by one motive, an earnest 
desire to ^do justice to every individual under my 
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Command, I had long deliberated on the uncom- 
jnon and interesting case of the principal officers 
of an army, having given in charges against one 
of the general staff. I had endeavoured to obtain 
every information that might guide me in deciding, 
and if I have erred in the judgment, I cannot 
well be accused of rashness. In place of em- 
barrassing my successor by the step I have pur- 
sued, I have so cleared the path that he cannot go 
astray. I think you should be tried ; and if 
I had left the papers containing the charge, the 
several opinions, and the explanation, to General 
Gowdie, without putting you under an arrest, ! 
should have left the door open to the possibly 
introduction of undue influence and arbitrary 
power. The General has only now to assemble 
a court martial, which he \vill be enabled to do 
in a few days, and he is expected immediately 
here, and if you are acquitted, you will then have 
an opportunity of bringing forward those who have 
endeavoured to traduce your character. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) Hay Macdowall. 


- Madras, Jan. Cl, I8O9. 
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To the Chief Seceepaey of Government 
Sir, ' 

Conceiving that every officer holding 
a situation under the Governtnent, has a right to 
appeal to their authority on points connected with 
his public conduct, and involving considerations 
connected with the authority and the measures of 
the Government, I judged it to be my duty to 
address a letter to the Secretary of Government 
through the channel of the Commander-in- Chief, 
on the subject of proceedings which have been 
instituted against me, in consequence of an 
official report, which forms a part of the acts 
and records of the Honorable the Governor 
in Council. The Commancler-in- Chief having 
returned that letter, it has become my duty to 
transmit it to you direct ; and in having recourse 
to this unavoidable measure} I beg leave to 
declare that I have no intention whatever of 
manifesting disrespect to the authority of the. 
Cornmander-in* Chief. I also transmit a copy 
of a letter which T have received from the 
Commander-in-Chief. If the subject wffiich I 
now submit to the decision of the Government 
had been purely of the military nature which 
the Commandcr-in-Chiof is pleased to state, I 
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certainly should never have thought of appealing 
from his decision, but in the inseparable con- 
nection of that subject, with the arrangements, 
the authdrity, and the dignity of the Government, 
I trust that sufficient reasons will be found for 
the measure which I am now obliged to adopt. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Munro, 

Quarter-Master General, 

Fort St. George, 

23 d January, ISOp. 

Lieutenant Colonel Munro, Quarter-Master 
General. 

Sir, 

I have received your letter, and a 
packet, addressed to the Chief Secretary of Go- 
vernment, the contents of which I have perused. 

As I cannot admit that the Honorable the 
Governor in Council can interfere in a question 
purely military, and which rests entirely on my 
own judgment, I cannot submit your remon- 
strance and appeal, as you are pleased to call it, 
to the Board, without compromising the high 
situation in which I am placed. 

Had I conceived it at all necessary to have 
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fesorted to the opinion of Government, could 
myself have laid the papers before it ; but, after 
much reflection, I have, I believe, adopted a 
measure the least objectionable, and most likely 
to produce a perfect elucidation of the case. 

I think it -wdll be allowed, that your present 
attempt to make a reference to a Civil Govern- 
ment, is novel and unexampled, and striking a 
blow at the root of military authority, wdiich 
cannot be sufficiently reprobated, 

I trust that it will not be disputed, that I have 
the uncontrolled and unalienable right of judging 
of the conduct of every officer under my com- 
mand,, and I cannot but view 3^our present appli- 
cation as extremely indelicate and disrespectful 
I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Hay Macdow^all. 

Madras, 23 d Jan. I8O9. 


(F.) 

Yo the Advocate General, 

Sir, ' 

I am directed by the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, to transmit to you the 
enclosed papers, which have been submitted to 
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the Goffernor in Cooncil by the Quarter-^Maste^ 
General of the army. 

As it appears from the slatement of that officer/ 
that the charge preferred against him has been 
founded on proceedings which obtained the most 
formal sanction of the Government of Fort St 
George, and of the Supreme Government, it is 
the desire of the Governor in Council, that you 
will state, with the least posssible delay, your 
opinion respecting the degree of validity which 
a charge of that nature may be considered to 
possess, and the measures which it may be com-’ 
petent to the Government to adopt, under the 
circumstances of the case. 

The several previous papers connected with the 
subject are transmitted for your perusal. 

The Governor in Council, being desirous 
that a full consideration should be given to this 
question, it is his desire that you will commu- 
nicate on the subject with the Judge Advocate 
General, to whom a copy of this letter has been 
forwarded. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. Buchan, 

Chief Secretary to Government 

Fort St. George, , 

^3d January, fsoci, v . 
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(G.) 

To the Judge Advocate General. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, to transmit, for your in- 
formation and guidance, the enclosed copy of a 
letter of this date to the Advocate General. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. Strachey, 

Secretary to Government 

Fort St. George, 

23d January, iSOp. 


(H.) 

To the Chief Secretary to Governmennt 

Fort St. George. 

Sir, 

I have received your letter dated the 
g 3d instant, referring to my consideration the 
papers submitted to Government by the Quarter- 
Master General, • and desiring my opinion 
respecting the validity of the charges pre- 
ferred against him, and respecting the mea- 
sures competent to be adopted by Government 
upon the case. , I have, according to the com- 
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mand of the Honorable the Governor in Cotincil^ 
communicated with the Judge Advocate General 
upon the subject to which your letter relates. 

That officer, in addition to the papers fur- 
nished to me with your letter, has delivered to 
me bis opinion, dated the 7th November last, 
upon the same subject, which I now inclose, and 
have no hesitation in declaring my perfect co- 
incidence in the result of his very able and 
accurate investigation of the subject. He has 
furnished me with a copy of Sir John Cradock’s 
minute upon the subjept of the paper, against 
which the charges preferred against Colonel 
Munro are aimed. I am clearly of opinion that 
the paper in question does not contain any matter 
which can be the proper .subject of the charge 
now preferred against him. 

Where an individual thinks proper to come 
forward as the adviser and informer of the 
public authorities, he is bound, at his peril, to 
know, and to be able to prove, that he is well 
founded in his statements, where other individuals 
may be hurt by his suggestions. But Colonel 
Munro was placed in a situation in which he was 
bound to advise the Commander-in^ Chief as to 
the state of the army, and to deliver his senti- 
ments, such as they were, and from such sources 
as he might have opportunity of forming them. 
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liable, like all men, to be misinformed, or to err 
in his conclusions ; if he had been called upon 
to state his opihioB, as to the conduct or charac- 
ter of any individual of the army, he was bound 
freely, fully, and conscientiously, to do so, and 
was entitled to protection in it, however hard that 
opinion might bear upon the individual. The 
regular and authorized adviser of the public 
authorities, becomes identified with the autho- 
rities which consult him. He is answerable to 
them, and to those superiors to whom they are 
answerable, but not to Ihe persons whom these 
authorities have to control ; and against whom 
it may have been his duty to advise. I perfectly 
accede to the proposition of Colonel Mnnro, that 
if the adviser of any public authority were to be 
amenable to the individuals affected by the advice 
given, no man could do his public duty with 
safety. But the paper complained of appears, 
and has already been shewn, from the report of 
the Judge Advocate General, not to contain 
even a charge against any individual officer or 
body of officers, but is merely a general statement 
•of the situation of the army, with general rea^ 
45oning upon it, in which the Commander-in- 
-Chief and the Government fully acquiesce. In- 
deed, by the, extract furnished me of the 
minute of the late Commandef-in-Chief, it is 
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evident that the statements and arguments used 
ill that paper are the result of the joint experience, 
as well as of the joint reflection of the Commander* 
in-Chief, and Colonel Munro. Those suggestions 
having been adopted in practice by the highest 
authority, are now its acts. 

I am clearly of opinion that the charges founded 
upon that paper of Colonel Munro, at the instance 
of the officers affected by it, ought not to be 
sustained j and that Colonel Munro is entitled to 
the decided support and protection of the autho- 
rities under which he acted, to prevent his being 
brought to trial upon those charges ; or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, that the superior 
authorities are entitled to vindicate tlieir acts 
from being questioned by those under their 
control, in the shape of a trial, of the advice 
under which those acts have proceeded. 

The report of the Judge Advocate General, 
shews, in a very strong manner, the effect which 
such a trial might be expected to produce upon 
the discipline and subordination of the army. 

From his information I am confirmed in sup- 
posing, that in ordinary cases the more regular 
course of correcting an embarrassment would be 
through the intervention of the Commander-in- 
Chief; by signifying to him the opinion and 
intentions of Government; but he agrees with mo 
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in opinion, that if in any particular case a'nebessity 
should arise (of which Government are the only 
judges) to exert their indisputabie supreme 
authority, directly and immediately, it is perfectly 
competent for them so to do, by discharging any 
officer from arrest, or such other measures as the 
exigency of the occasion may require. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. Anstuuther, , 

Advocate General. 

, . ■ Madras, 

24th January, I 8 O 9 . • - 

; To the Adjutant General of the Army. 
Sir, 

I had the honor on the Ist instant to 
receive your letter, covering a charge against the 
Quarter-Master General of the army, Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro; and desiring, by orders of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, my opinion, 
whether the charges could be legally brought 
forward in their present form. 

As, in the construction of law, the legal form is 
intimately connected wdth the substance, it became 
material to look into the' whole circumstances of 
the ease ; and I was therefore induced, by my 
letter- to you of the same date, to request to be 
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furnished with a copy of the paper alluded to in 
the charges; your letter, in reply, acquaints me, 
that, you had sent the whole of the papers, as 
transmitted to head -quarters. 

Having had occasion to see the Gommander-* 
inT Chief the same day, I was furnished by his 
Excellency with a copy of the paper in question. 

As the . case is altogether new and unprece- 
dented, and involves in it questions of the greatest 
importance to military discipline. I have taken 
time to consider it with some attention ; and in 
stating my opinion, I beg to be allowed the liberty 
of also submitting the grounds on which it is 
supported; and for the more clear apprehension 
of the whole, I shall observe the following order : 

1st. To state the fact, or subject of the charge. 

' 2d. To state the clear and established principles 
'of law. 

- 3d. To apply the law to the fact 
• 4th. To subjoin such general observations as 
may appear to arise out of the collateral consi- 
derations of the case. ' 

. 1st Js to the fact, or subject of the present 
question. 

It rests on the following charge : 

We the undersigned officers do hereby charge , 
Lieutenant Colonel John Munro, Quarter- 
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“ Master General of the army, and Captain in 
the Madrns: European regiment, with conduct 
unbecoming the character of an officer, and a 
“ gentleman, in the following instance, 

“ For having in his proposed plan for the 
abolition of the tent contract, lately held by 
‘‘ officers commanding Native corps, made use of 
“ false and infamous insinuations, thereby tend- 
“ ing to injure our characters as officers, and 
“ otherwise injurious to our reputations as 
“ gentlemen,” 

This charge is signed by twenty-four officers 
commanding corps, and forwarded in a letter, 
dated from Bengalore, Sloth of September last, 
addressed to Captain Macpherson, the Secretary 
to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lieutenant General Macdowall, and signed by 
the Honorable Lieutenant Colonel Sentleger, 
and Lieutenant Colonels Rumley and Martin, 
Theletter, after stating the injury they conceived 
they had suffered upon accusations which the 
Quarter-Master General has insinuated against 
them in his public report, adds, that a copy of the 
charge has been forw'arded to the other divisions of 
the army, which in due course, they trust, will be 
transmitted to head -quarters. 

As the charge is too. generally stated to be 
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clearly understood, it became necessary to refer 
to the paper on which it was grounded, being the 
Quarter-Master General’s report on the abolition 
of the tent contract 

The following is understood to be the offensive 
passage in that report— Thirdly, ' “ By granting 
“ the same allowances in peace and war for the 
equipment of Native corps, while the expenses 
incidental to that charge, are unavoidably much 
*' greater in war than in peace, it places the duty 
and interests of officers commanding Native 
‘‘ corps, in 'direct opposition to one another ; it 
makes it their interest that the corps should not 
‘‘ be in a state of efficiency fit for field service, 
“ and therefore furnishes strong inducements to 
“neglect their most important duties.” 

It appears that the late Commander-in- Chief, 
Sir John Cradock, addressed a letter on the 7th 
of February, 1807, to Lieutenant Colonel Munro, 
as Quarter- Master General of the army, stating 
that the subject of the camp equipage had for a 
long time engaged his attention, and that the 
subsisting arrangements were found erroneous. 

He therefore requested, that he would, without 
loss of time, take this subject into, his special 
consideration, and give him (the Comrnander-jn- 
Chief) every assistance that might enable him 
to form a just judgment. - - 7 ^ 
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This letter is marked private and confidential. 

The Quarter- Master General, in obedience to 
the above directions, enters into an examination 
of the existing system of camp equipage and 
carriage of the Native troops of the army, which 
he submits to his consideration in the form of a 
report, and forwards to him in a letter under an 
official address, on the 30th of June, 1807. 

This report would appear to have been favor- 
ably received and approved of by the Commander- 
in- Chief, as the plan it suggested was afterwards 
in part, if not altogether, adopted. . 

The papers before me do not furnish means of 
tracing the further progress of the Quarter- 
Master General’s report; but it seems known to 
have gone both before the Madras Government, 
and also that of Bengal ; and will no doubt come 
in the regular course before the Honorable Court 
of Directors. 

The duties of the office of Quarter-Master 
General, come naturally to be considered in this 
part of the case, for they are circumstances of 
fact. 

As Quarter-Master General, the department 
of the camp equipage is peculiarly under his 
charge ; and accordingly he is the proper person 
to advise the Commander in-Chief on that 
head, 

' ^ ' 
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It was proposed in the second place to state 
the clear and established principles of law. 

It may be assumed as a principle, that a 
Commander-in -Chief of an army, has a right to 
call for the advice and opinion of any officer 
under his command, on a subject of military 
arrangement under that officer’s peculiar depart- 
ment; and the opinion so called for, is bound 
to be given, bond fide^ according to his best 
abilities. 

Wherever the law enjoins a duty, it protects 
the agent in the legal discharge of it. The legal 
discharge I take to be, where the act is done ac- 
cording to the usual and common course of 
things. On the other hand' the law will not allow 
any one, under the pretence of duty, to do a 
wanton and malicious act. If it is necessary that 
men should be protected in the due discharge of 
their powers, it is equally so that they should not 
be allowed to pervert those powers to a bad end. 
ilut a regard to public conveniency has established ■ 
certain bars to the hasty accusation of public- 
officers ; in order that they may not be intimidated 
from doing their duty. No action accordingly, 
will be against a judge for any act done in his 
judicial capacity; nor against a grand juryman,, 
for presenting or finding a bill of indictment ; nor 
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against a juryman, for his verdict ; though 
the act done should be jcharged to be wrongful 
and malicious. This rule must have been adopted 
on the principle stated by Lord Coke, namely, 
that it would deter jurors from the public service, 
if they were liable to such an action in every case, 
where, in the opinion of the parties against vvhoni 
they had decided, their decision proceeded from 
malicious motives. If such actions could be 
maintained, the multiplicity of them wmuld render 
it impossible for a judge or juror to discharge the 
duties of his office. The exemption is therefore 
established on behalf of the public, and results 
from principles of policy and convenience. A. 
private prosecutor, of a malicious prosecution, is 
liable to an action on the case, for a malicious pro- 
secution in preferring such an indictment before a 
grand jury. Yet, if the same person, serving on 
the grand jury, were maliciously to present, or to 
find such an indictment, no action would lie. 
Thus, it is clear, that the same act done by the 
same person, and proceeding from the same evil 
motive, is or is not actionable, according to his 
acting in a private, or a public capacity. In 
Hawkins, (Pleas of the Grown) it is laid down, 

‘‘ That no one is liable to any prosecution wliat- 
“ ever, in respect of any verdict given by him in 
criminal matters, either upon the grand or petit 
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*‘jury;” and he states the reason to be, *‘That 

they may not be biassed with the fear of being 
“ harassed with vexatious suits, for acting accord- 
“ ing to their consciences.” 

The following may be stated as clear law, mz. 

No act done under the direction, and with 
the sanction of one authority, can be converted 
into a matter of crimCj by any succeeding autho- 
rity of similar and co-extensive powers, unless 
the act was, of itself, originally a crime by the 
general law of the land. The above are the more 
general principles of law ; subordinate ones will 
come to be brought forward in the further course 
of the examination. 

.Jnd now to apply the law to the fact or 
circumstances of the case. 

It was observed, that wherever the law enjoins 
a duty, it protects the agent in the legal discharge 
of it. This principle applies to every state of 
society, but is peculiarly, recognized in regard to 
words or writings, necessarily used to the disad- 
vantage of others. 

The essence of the present charge seems to 
be, that the report was a libel, or defamation. 
But, in order to judge how' far it can be regarded 
as a culpable, or justifiable act, it may be proper 
to consider the general rules of law, as to tliat 
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species ef offence, as they will fu'chish principles 
app-licable to the present case. 

“ Nothing; shall be construed a libel which is 
necessary in the course of legal proceedings, and 
is reinvent to the matter which is before the 
Court. So no matter which is stated in any me- 
morial or petition for the redress of grievances, 
and addressed in the proper channel, by which 
“ such redress may be had, that is, to the persons 
only who have power to give such redress, shall 
“ be deemed libellous. As where the defendant, 

“ being Deputy Governor of Greenwich Hospitdi 
“ wrote a large volume, of which he also printed 
** several copies,’ containing an account of the 
“ abuses of the Hospital, and treating the charac- 
“ ter of many of the officers of the Hospital, (and 
“ Lord Sandwich in particular, who was then 
“ First Lord of the Admiralty) with much asperity. 
“ He distributed the copies to the Governors of the 
“ Hospital only ; but it did not appear that he had 
given a copy to any other person. On a- rule 
“ for information for this as a libel. Lord' Maus^ 
field held, that this distribution of the copies to 
the persons only who were, from their situation, 
called on to redress the grievances, and had, 
fromi their situation, power to do itj w^as not a 
publication sufficient: to make that a libel.; and 
he seemed to think, that, whether the paper was 
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‘‘ printed, or in manuscript, under these circum-” 
'‘‘stances, made no difference.” (Espinas's Nisi 
Prills, p. 505, 6.) 

This principle obtains, not only in regard to 
judicial proceedings in Courts of Law, but in 
respect to memorials presented to Parliament, or 
to other public bodies. Where a memorial or 
petition is presented to a Court of Justice, or to 
persons holding cognizance over the case, they 
are held to be the only judges whether the ex- 
pressions it contains are proper or not; and such 
as they deem irrelavent, or too offensive, they 
will direct to be struck out, or censure the me- 
morialist for having used. 

The same principles apply to the present case. 
The observations of the Quarter-Master General 
arose out of the nature of, the subject, and were 
made in the discharge of an official duty : neither 
w'ere they made public, further than the necessity 
of the case required. The letter of the Com- 
mander-in- Chief private and confiden- 

tial. At the bottom of the copy, which I have 
received, there is subjoined : “ This letter was 
“ afterwards recorded on the proceedings of Go- 
“ vernrnent, as a public document.” But surely 
it did not become a public document, from the 
circumstance of being so recorded; for the pro- 
ceedings of Government are not open to public 
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or general inspection, and access can only be had 
to them on an an official application for some 
purpose of d uty. An application to G ov eminent 
from any of the officers who signed the charge, 
for the purpose of examining how far they were 
personally injured by the report, would not, it is 
believed, have procured access to the records ; 
at least during the period of former GoveriimentSi 
stronger personal grounds for inspection of papers 
have been refused. A Court of Justice will refuse 
a copy of their proceedings, in order to ground a 
criminal prosecution on, where they disapprove 
of the measure. In like manner a Government, 
it may be supposed, will refuse a paper from their 
records, where they conceive it as to be used to 
the detriment of an individual, whose .conduct 
they have sanctioned ; or if they should grant it 
at all, it will only be on a legal notice from a 
Court of Justice. But be this as it may, if the 
original letter from the Comrnander-in-Chief 
w^as private, the letter in reply to it must be con- 
sidered equally so, as being a mere accessary or 
contingency to the first, and therefore following 
the nature of its principle. And the inferior 
officer could not well enjoin secrecy to the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, on the face of this letter, as he 
had done. There is, therefore, no ground for. 
considering the letter as a paper open to the 
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public uses that has been made of it ; and if the 
paper is not published, and acted upon by official 
authority, it must be considered as a surreptitious 
document from one of the public offices, which 
that office can interdict the further use of ; 
the same as the Court of Parliament, or other 
Court, may interdict the publication of their 
records, until their permission in that respect is 
first obtained. 

Government have, therefore, a clear right to 
stop all further proceeding, by their servants, as to 
that paper, it being part of one of their records in 
the secret and political department. Any servant 
refusing to obey their orders, in this respect, 
might be liable to forfeit their service ; we give 
this as the extent of their legal powders ; how far 
they may judge it proper to act on these, is en- 
tirely within their own discretion. 

No act, it was observed, done under the direc- 
tion, and with the sanction of one authority, can 
be converted into matter of crime, by any suc- 
ceeding authority of similar and co-extensive 
powers, unless the act itself was originally a crime 
by the general law of the land. 

A political measure being often only fit, or 
unfit, in reference to particular junctures or 
times, is always examinable by a succeeding Go- 
vernment, and adliered to or reversed on their 
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liisx^retion. But a legal or moral question being 
at all times equally certain, is never drawn in 
question before a succeeding Government, where 
the former had sanctioned the act, unless the thing 
complained of was distinctly a crime, ^nd had 
not been tried. Lieutenant Darke, of the Artil- 
lery, laid some complaint before General Clarke, 
as Commander-in- Chief, respecting a Court of 
Enquiry, that he conceived he had sulfered by, 
during the period of Colonel Braithwaite’s com- 
mand of the army, his (General Clarke’s,) answer 
was, that he supposed the former Commander 
knew his powers, and he was not come out, to 
examine into the acts of his predecessors. I take 
this from memory, having no note of the trans- 
actipn. 

The principle in these cases is, first, that there 
is a certain period at which jurisdiction natu- 
rally commences ; and secondly, that equals have 
no authority over equals. Thus a decree passed 
by one or two judges, cannot, in case of an 
appeal, be reversed but by a greater number, or 
by a higher authority. Error in Parliament can 
only be reversed there, because there is no higher 
authority. 

That a positive crimes when committed during 
the period of a former Commander-in-Chief’s 
command, and not then proceeded against, may 
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be prosecuted during the period of his siiccessoi s 
authority, is clear; unless proscribed by the 
King’s articles of wan But where the matter is 
not of itself a declared crime by positive law, 
but only becomes so by inferences and construc- 
tive reasoning, and has arisen .out of the act of 
the former Commander, it would appear to me 
very doubtful how' far it could, on this new sense 
of things, become punishable. “ Every member 
of society, (says Baccaria) should know wKen 
“ he is criminal and w’hen innocent,” ch. XL 
But it is impossible to know this, if an act is to be 
sanctioned by one Commander-in- Chief, and then 
regarded as a crime by his successors ; for it is 
necessary that the thing should be regarded as a 
crime, before a criminal charge can be admitted 
in regard to it. 

• The great principle of military law, as handed 
down from the most ancient times, is, “ Let 
“ there be no appeal in military cases. Let the 
“ order of the General who commanded be taken 
“ for just, and ratified.” Such was the rule of the 
Ptomans, who best understood military discipline; 
aud this principle we see adopted in courts of 
common law, who seldom or never admit of any 
Tiiiiitary case being brought before them. 

But to go more minutely into the actual merits 
of tiic present case. The Quarter-Master Ge- 
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neral’S crime consists, in having said, that the 
same allowances, in peace and tn war, places the 
interest and duty of officers in direct opposition. 
It makes it their interest that their corps should 
not be in a state of efficiency fit for field service, 
and therefore furnishes strong inducements to 
neglect their most important duties. 

It is to be observed in what capacity these 
words were spoken. They were given as a ge- 
neral principle for establishing certain laws for 
the government of a cominunity ; but is this a 
new observation that mens’ duties and interest 
should not be placed in opposition? “Those 
that have written upon Civil Government, 
“ (says an eminent author,) lay it down as a first 
“ principle, and all historians demonstrate the 
“ same, that whoever would found a State, and 
“make proper laws for the government of it, 
“ must pre-suppose that all men are bad by 
“ nature, and that they will not fail to shew 
“ that natural depravity of heart, whenever they 
“have a fair opportunity; and though it may 
possibly be concealed, for a while, on account 
“ of some secret reason, wdiich does not then 
“ appear to men of small experience, yet time, 
“ (which is therefore justly called the father of 
“ truth,) commonly brings it to light in the end.” 

And the same' principle is to be found in every 
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writer on Government; laws, we are told, are 
made to guard against what men may do, and 
not to trust to what they wall do. Nor is the sen- 
timent confined to barren generalities or specu- 
lative authors: it is adopted into vulgar daily 
practice, and the same principles delivered in 
nearly the same words, and applied to the same 
body of men, is to be found in a report delivered 
into the same Commander-in- Chief, only a few 
months previous to the date in question. It had 
been the practice for Government to allow 
officers commanding stations, a certain per 
centage on spirituous liquors, sold by the public 
agent, for that commodity. The consequence 
was, that the more liquor that was drunk by the 
men, the more fanams come to be shared by the 
commanding officers, on the yearly division of 
the profit. The head surgeon of the centre 
division conceived that this circumstance might, 
in some instances, encourage drunkenness, 
by inducing officers to wink at abuses ; and he 
therefore, in one of his reports, suggests the ex- 
pediency of this source of gain being done away, 
“ because, (he says,) it can never be proper for 
“ a wise Government to place mens’ duties in 
“opposition to their interest.” I quote from 
memory; but the above, I believC} will be found 
to be nearly the words used by Mr, Head 
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Surgeon Berry, in one of his reports on the centr® 
division, for 1806. 

The impression struck me the more forcibly, 
as a not incurious illustration of the various 
changes that the principles of our thinking 
undergo in a few years. 

If the remarks of the Quarter-Master General 
are founded on principle, they cannot be regarded 
as criminal. The law of England (which is 
founded on good sense, and on inferences drawn, 
from common life) never allows duty and interest 
to come in competition, because it believes that 
the latter will always prove too strong for the 
former. A man shall not be judge in his own 
cause ; a juryman shall not sit where he has an 
interest ; a witness shall not be heard where he 
would gain an advantage one way or other by the 
decision of a cause. Nay, he shall not be heard 
where he even supposed himself interested, or 
w’ here his honor may be affected by the testimony 
he gives. These exceptions are urged every day^ 
against the indiyiduals. The judge is objected 
to, the juryman is challenged, the witness es set 
aside ; yet none of these thinks his credit affected. 
How then can those officers pretend to say 
tliat their characters is affected by a principle 
established by all political wnnters, and adopted 
by our laws as one of the safeguards of society. 
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Let us reverse the case: it has been given as a 
good rule for the examination of the justness of 
any proposition to reverse its principle, and 
then to view the amount, Supposing then, that 
the Quarter-Master General had used the 
converse of the proposition, and had expressed 
himself thus— It is very true that this allowance 
puts mens’ duties in opposition to their interest, 
“ but it is not to be supposed that they will 
“ allow the consideration of the one to affect the 
“ discharge of the other.” Would such propo- 
sition have been held discreet and prudent in a 
public man? Would it have been considered as 
a proper principle in an officer, whose duty it 
was to control the expenditure of public money, 
and to check the sources of corruption ? Has not 
the whole system of our service, and of every 
service in the world, proceeded upon this very 
principle, he is charged with using? Why were 
Muster-Masters formerly established ? And why 
was the payment of the corps taken away from 
the Commanding Officer, and given to the officer 
commanding troops and companies; or why are 
so many forms and checks established for the 
cloathing, supplies, and management of an 
army, but upon the principle, that duty is but a 
feeble guard against interest and self-gain ? Was 
it ever objected to the officers who proposed those 
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checks against corruption and abuses, that their 
plans were injurious to the character of the army ? 
It may be true, that these checks are not perhaps 
necessary in many instances. The great body of 
an English army (and of this army in particular ) 
will always be found to be men of honor and 
integrity ; yet as exceptions are sometimes to he 
found in the characters of particular individuals, 
and as laws always speak a general language, and 
prescribe alike against all, the common arrange- 
ments must every where proceed, as if the whole 
community required the same check. How then 
can it be criminal in an officer to have acted and 
advised on this principle? A crime implies the 
violation of some law, the neglect of some duty, 
or the infringement of some moral principle ; but 
he acted in conformity to the spirit of our law, 
in obedience to his duty, and in support of the 
moral principle, which will always be best sup- 
ported by removing men from the temptation to 
do wrong. 

Fourthly, It was proposed to subjoin suck 
general observations as may appear to arise out 
of the collateral considerations of the case. 

The liberty of discussing public measures has 
been always regarded as one of the first rights of 
society, but it is very immaterial whether that riglst 
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is to be controlled by the hand of power, or tli& 
combination of party. 

Ill either case the effect is the same i the present 
is an attempt to control the discussion of public 
questions in the councils of Government, and 
the Gommander-in-Chief by a combination of 
officers. It is impossible not to see the conse- 
quences of such an attempt : if they have a right 
to come forward in this instance, they have a 
right to do so equally in every similar one, where 
they find their interests or their feelings affected. 
What security then can any public officer have 
for doing his duty ? In the discharge of my own 
office, as public prosecutor, I have every day to 
contend against the vices and passions of society. 
Every other office that is intended as a check on 
these, has the same duty to perform ; but wffiat 
security can I, or any other officer, have against 
a criminal charge, if this one is tolerated? Under 
such circumstances, men in public stations will be 
afraid to act. Those, whom their office is intended 
to control, will insult and threaten them. 

It may be said, that the number of names 
affixed to the charge calls more particularly for 
its being enquired into ; but the number of persons 
engaged in any act, does not therefore legalize 
it ; two or more imperfect things do nOt make 
one perfect. The number of signatures only shows 
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the spirit of eombinationj and the necessity of 
resisting it. Our laws expressly forbid tumultuous 
petitions ; and the principle is still more appli* 
cable to a military society. 

Wherever a trial has been irregularly demanded 
Coramanders-in- Chief have always resisted 
granting it j- unless on charges preferred by the 
immediate Commanding Officer against his infe- 
rior, whom he can order in arrest by his own act. 
The instances indeed of these refusals^ are not so 
numerous as might perhaps be expected ; because 
the case is not always submitted to the previous 
inspection of a Judge Advocate, which might 
prevent a number of irregular complaints being 
examined into ; and which only occasion a 
needless expense, and interruption of the public 
service. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that, the Quarter- 
Ivlaster General's character can only be cleared 
up by a public enquiry. But every man’s cha- 
)’aeter is sufficiently cleared, when the law does 
not raise tliat presumption against him which is 
necessary to put him on his trial. All trial is an 
investigation of something that is doubtful; but 
here the fact speaks for itself; the legality of an 
official act, being proved by the act itself, where 
the superior authorities have ralffied and epn- 
lirmed it 
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And there could be no honor iii defending a 
charge which the accusers’ had no right whatever 
to agitate or prefer. 

(Signed) J. Leith, 

Judge Advocate General 

. Fort St. George, 

7tli November, 1S08-. 


(I.) 

To Lieutenant General Macdowall, Com- 
inander-in-Chief. 

Sir, - 

I have the honor to acquaint your 
Excellency, by desire of the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, that the Quarter-Master 
General of the army has laid before the Governor 
in Council a representation of the circumstances 
under which your Excellency has adopted the 
determination of placing that officer in arrest 
The Governor in Council directs me to state 
to your Excellency, that this event has excited in 
his mind the most painful feelings. It is impos- 
sible, at the moment of the dispatch of the fleet 
for England, to go into a minute explanation of 
all the considerations connected with it; but I 
am directed to suggest, in the most earnest 
manner, for your Excellency’s -consideration, that 
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the act on which it appears that the charge pre- 
ferred against Lieutenant Colonel Munro has 
been founded, is now the act of the Government, 
having been approved and adopted in the most 
public and formal manner, both by the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, and by the Supreme 
Government, The Governor in Council is called 
upon, therefore, to state, that he can never give 
his concurrence to the exposure of a public officer 
to obloquy and degradation, for opinions which 
he may have expressed in the fulfilment of his 
public duty, approved and confirmed as those 
opinions have been by every competent autho- 
rity. 

, The Governor in Council is at present unable 
to discuss the particular grounds of the opinions 
in question ; but he thinks it proper to observe, 
that he has looked in vain for any just cause of 
complaint, that it might be possible, by any con- 
struction, to attach to them ; and this consider- 
ation must add to the weight of public obligation 
imposed on the Government, to give its firmest 
support to an officer, against whom no other 
charge is apparently imputable than that arising 
from the faithful and Gonscientious performance 
of his public trust. 

As it is impossible that the conduct of Lieute- 
nant Colonel Munro can be submitted to the. 
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cognizance of a court martial, on the charge n6w 
preferred, without involving a discussion and trial 
of the public measures of the late Cornmander- 
in-Chief, and of the Government, the Governor 
in Council might have been led to expect a pre- 
vious communication from your Excellency on 
this important question ; and the Governor in 
Council cannot but deeply feel the sentiments 
which have been expressed by your Excellency 
in some part of the papers now' before the Go- 
vernment. The Governor in Council, however, 
under the pressure of the occasion, waves all con- 
siderations of this nature, and his views being 
solely directed to the means best calculated to 
preserve the foundations of public confidence, 
and of ppblic authority, I have been commanded 
most earnestly to recommend to your Excellency 
the release of Lieutenant Colonel Munro frorn 
his present arrest. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) G. Buchaiv, 

Chief Secretary to Government 
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(K.) 

George Buchan, Es^. Chief Secretary ot 
Government 

'SXR,' . ■ . 

I am favored with your letter of this 
date, and have the honor to request that I may 
be favored with a copy of Lieutenant Colonel 
Munro’s appeal to Government, which I only 
cursorily inspected when transmitted to me by 
that officer, and until I have perused it, I * shall 
take the liberty to defer replying to the dispatch 
from you, wTitten by the command of the Ho- 
norable the Governor in Councih 
I am, Sir, 

Your very faithful servant, 
(Signed). Hay MacdowalE^ 

Madras, Jan. 55, 1 sop. 


(L.) 

To Lieutenant General Macdowall, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, to acknowledge the .receipt 
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of your letter of this daie, and have the honor 
to transmit to your Excellenc}^, by the desire of 
the Governor in Council, the original letter re- 
ceived from Lieutenant Colonel Munro. 

It being an original paper, it is the request of 
the Govennor in Council, that your Excellency 
will give directions for its being returned, when 
not further required. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) G. Buchan, 

ChiefSec. to Government. 

Fort St. George, 

25 th January, 1809* 


(M.) 

George Buchan, Esq. Chief Secretary to 
Government. 

Madras, Jan; 25tli, 1 sop. 

Sir, 

It is not \vithout a mixture of sur- 
prise and regret, I have perused your letter of 
yesterday’s date, on the subject of the arrest of 
the Quarter- Master General : I was totally un- 
prepared to receive from the Honorable the 
Governor in Council an implied censure on my 
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conduct as CommandeF"in- Chief of this arm}^ 
and a direct interference from the Civil Authority 
with the only prerogative almost remaining in his 
hands, the power of judging of the propriety of 
bringing to trial every officer, who may be aC'- 
cased of crimes or misdemeanors ; such inter- 
ference, I presume to think, is unprecedented ; 
and strikes me as encouraging a very dangerous 
example, by holding out to the army protection 
and support, in defiance of the judgment and 
authority of the person appointed by the Legis- 
lature to direct and control the department placed 
under his immediate charge: it reduces the 
articles of w^ar to a dead letter, and is destructive 
of every military principle. 

The charges preferred against Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Mimro, by a body of respectable officers, 
after much reflection, I saw no correct method of 
disposing of, but by the measure I have adopted ; 
it is the only legitimate method of affording him 
an opportunity of vindicating bis character, and 
in that event, being the result of the deliberations 
of a court martial, he will then be enabled to bring 
his accusers to trial. They are answorable for 
their acts, and the perseverance with which they 
adhere to their purpose, has led me to imagine 
that they consider their proceedings as the besi: 
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adapted to relieve them from injurious asper- 
sions. 

IJnder this view of the matter, the observations 
of the Honorable the Governor in Council, in 
regard to the plans of the Quarter-Master Ge- 
neral having been approved by Government, 
cannot occasion, on my part, any deviation from 
the line to be pursued, which is strictly military ; 
nor can I evade bringing the question to issue, 
without compromising the honor of the whole 
army. I therefore very sincerely have to lament 
that I cannot comply with a recommendation so 
earnestly urged by the Honorable the Governor 
in Council 

I have, farther to state, for the information of 
the Honorable the President in Council, that I 
shall direct a charge to be exhibited against Lieu* 
tenant Colonel Miinro, for disrespect to the 
Commander-in-Chief, in presuming to address 
Government; it being contrary to established 
orders, subversive of military discipline, and in 
opposition to the customs of the service. To elu- 
cidate this subject, I have the honor to request: 
you will submit to the Honorable the Governor in 
Council the accompany ing extract of a. letter from 
the late xevered and lamented l^larquis Conr- 
wailis. . . 
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- The warrant which I possess from his Majesty, 
and the commission I hold from the East India 
Company, guide me in the discharge of the im- 
portant duties attached to my situation, and which 
vest in me certain rights and powers, which I 
cannot without danger, abandon. 

Had any other process appeared to me practi- 
cable for lessening the difficulties of this disagree- 
ble case, I should have been most happy in 
having had recourse to the mildest means for bring- 
ing it to a conclusion ; but perhaps the Hono- 
rable the Governor in .Council is not aware that, 
if Lieutenant Colonel Munro was released from 
arrest to-day, he would to-morrow,- of himself) 
demand a trial, and, while his character suffers 
from the strong imputations against it, a court 
martial would be granted to him; it seems to be im- 
possible to avoid a series of courts martial, and my 
judgment has led me to declare, that the Quarter- 
Master General shall be first tried. This officer 
endeavours to screen himself, by stating, that be 
holds a situation under Government, and pre- 
sumes to deny the authority of the Commander- 
in- Chief ; but the case is absolutely the reverse, 
as he is one of the principal' staff of the person at 
the head of the army, and I deny that he can hold 
any communication but through the channel of 
his superior. 
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I have, at the defeire of the Hohofable the Pre- 
sident in Council, retarned Lieutenant Colonel 
Munro’s original papers. 

i have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) Hay Macdovall. 

Extract of a Letter from Earl Cornwallis, 
dated Fort William, 14th March, 1780.—- 
Recorded in the Office of the Adjutant General 
of the Army. 

I trust if it has not been already 
“ done, that the Government of Fort St. George 
will, upon mature deliberation, see the neces- 
“ sity of recalling so indefensible a resolution ; 
“ and before I conclude this letter, I must ex- 
press my wish, that it would be recollected by 
“ the civil and military department at Madras, 
‘‘that the Adjutant General of the Com- 
“ pany’s troops, on that establishment, cannot, 
“ without the greatest irregularity, unless, as I 
“ have already mentioned, the functions of the 
“ Comrnander-in-Chief should be exercised by the 
“ Board, have any direct communication with 

* Tlie Quarter-Mastep General is in the same predicament. 
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“ the Civil Government, He has no independent 
“ authority of his owu^ but is only an executive 
“ instrument in the hands of the Cominandei^ji]'- 
“ Chief, or of the senior officer of the troops, when 
** discharging, as at present, the duties of that 
“office, for circulating his orders to the arniy, 
“in the manner that he may think proper to 
“direct. All Minutes of Council, or Orders of 
“ Government, that relate to the troops, ought 
“ to be addressed directly to the Commander-in- 
“ Chief, or senior officer ; and he alone should be 
“ held responsible to' Government for the purpose 
“ of distribution, and effectual execution of them. 

A true Extract. 

(Signed) F. Capper, 

Adjutant General. 


(N.) 

To Lieutenant General Magdowall, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

' Sir,,.. ■■ , 

I am directed by the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Excellency’s letter, of the instant ; and 
to express the request of the Governor in Council 
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to b© informed, whether he is to understand from 
that eommunication, that it is your intention to 
decline a compliance with the orders of the 
Go vernor in Council, on the subject of the release 
of the Quarter- Master General from arrest ,* as 
under the explanation conveyed in the letter 
which I had the honor of addressing to your 
Excellency, by desire of the Governor in Council, 
on the 24th instant, the 'Governor in Council 
considered that communication to be equivalent 
to the expression of his orders on the subject. 

The Governor in Council wall be solicitous to 
receive your Excellency’s early reply on this 
point. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) • G. Buchax, 

Chief Secretary to Government 

Fort St. George,, 

27tli January, ISOf}. 

( 0 .) 

George Buchan, Esq. Chief Secretary to 
Government. 

Sir, 

I am favored with your letter of tliis 
date, and lose not a moment to reply to it. 
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In my commission from the East India Com- 
pany, it is statecUhatl am appointed Comrnander- 
in-Chief, at the Presidency of Fort St George; 
subject however to the orders of the Governor in 
Council, but as in my humble judgment, this is 
meant to iiiipiy that such orders should be legal 
and constitutional, I do not see how I can yield 
up my military authority, without protesting 
against what I conceive to be an undue inter- 
ference; this I am compelled to do in my own 
vindication, and to defend me from the displeasure 
of my Sovereign. 

If under this protest,, the Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council' is pleased to persist in con- 
veying to me a positive order that Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro shall be released, I must of 
course submit ; by this act, the degradation of 
the Commander-in-Chief will be completed ; and 
I shall most seriously lament that the Honorable 
the Governor in Council should have had re- 
course to so unexampled a measure. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Hay Macj30Wali., 

Madras, 

^7thJanuary, ISOp. . 
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To Lieutenant General Macdowale, Com- 
mander-in- Chief. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Excellency’s letter, of this date ; and to 
convey to you the orders of the Governor in 
Council, that you do forthwith release Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro from his arrest. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) G. Buchan, 

Chief Secretary to Government 

Fort St. Georgfe, 
l27tliL January, 1810. 


(Q-) 

George Bu-chan, Esq. Chief Secretary, 
Sir, 

I have the honor to forvvard to you for 
the purpose of being laid before the Honorable 
the President in Council, a memorial from almost 
the whole of the officers in command of the Native 
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corps under this establishment, which they request 
may be transmitted to the Hoiiorable the Court 
of Directors. 

I beg leave to state, that I had not seen this 
memorial at the time I directed Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Munro to be placed under an arrest, upon 
charges preferred against him by these officers. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Y our very obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Hay Magdowall, 

Lieut. Gen. 

Madras, Jan. 28, 1 sop. 


(R.) 

To Lieutenant General Macdowall, Corn- 
mander-in-Ghief. 

Siii,. 

I am directed by the Honorable the 
Governor im Council, to acknowledge tlve receipt 
of your Excellency’s letter of this date, and to 
acquaint you that, under the orders recently 
passed on the subject of the charge preferred 
against the Quarter-Master General of the army, 
the Governor in Council considers the tenor of 
the memorial transmitted with your Excellency's 
letter to be objectionable, and improper to be 
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submitted to the Honorable Court of Directors ; 
I have accordingly the honor to return the memo- 
rial, by desire of the Governor in Council. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) G. Buchan, 

Chief Sec. to Government 

Fort St. George, , 

2Sth January, 1 sop. ' ' 


(S.) 

Extract from a Report addressed by the Judge 
Advocate General, to the Government of 
Madras, dated 20th February, 1809. 

The General Order of the 28th of January, 
which the Commander-in-Chief issued, but which 
was not known to Government until his departure, 
was unhappily calculated (with whatever in- 
tentions, it may have been issued) to set the 
army at variance wdth the Supreme authority. — 
It sets at defiance the orders of Government, by 
expressly declaring, that he w^ould have brought 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro to trial, for having 
brought his case before them. By ascribing to 
that officer “ a conduct destructive of subordi- 
‘‘ nation, subversive of military discipline, and in 
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violation of the sacred rights of the Commander- 
“ in-Chief, &c.” it, in effect, imputes the operation 
of all those mischiefs to the Governor and 
Council, by their act of sanctioning and receiving 
Colonel Munro’s reference. This direct counter- 
action, on the part of the Commander-in- Chief, 
vt^as flying in the fece of Government: setting 
their authority at defiance in every orderly-book 
in the army ; and rousing its feelings by every 
impulse to indignation and resentment, at what 
they had done. 

After the Quarter-Master General had made 
his reference to Government, and they had ad- 
mitted and approved of it, the Commander-in- 
Chief ceased to have any further cognizance of 
the question. The case had passed away from 
his jurisdiction to an higher authority; he could 
not therefore longer act in reference to it. Sup- 
posing for instance, that a party having a cause 
in an inferior Court, should appeal to a superior 
tribunal ; after the higher J udge had admitted 
the appeal would it be competent for the inferior 
to threaten him with a trial; and to reprimand 
and insult him for the very act of having made it. 
In civil life this would be regarded as an outrage 
against all law and good order ; and a reflection 
on the superior tribunal, that would not be tole- 
rated for a moment. 

B b 
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After the extreme irritation which the order has 
now occasioned in the armyy it may be thought 
superfluous to have Spoken so fully to the import 
of it, which is sufficiently proved by its effects.— 
But it seemed proper to estimate the nature of 
the order, both from the words itself, and from a 
reflection on the feelings and present temper of 
those it was addressed to. For it would be no 
alleviation to say, that the agitation it has occa- 
sioned has been greatly owing to the present 
temper of the army^ as that very circumstance 
ought to have induced a more than ordinary pre- 
caution in issuing it. 

It now remains to observe on the conduct of 
the Adjutant General’s office in this case. The 
situation of Adjutant General has always been 
thought the most important of any in our army ; 
^nd great care has accordingly been taken to fill 
it with officers of the first talents and prudence. 
Indeed from the circumstance of the Commander- 
In-Chief being so often an officer from- his 
Majesty's service, and a stranger to the manners 
and local usages of the country, nothing but the 
circumstance of his being assisted with sound 
and prudent. counsel, in the person of his imme- 
diate adviser , (the; Adjutant General), could so 
long liave ensured that good order and discipline 
^vhich has prevailed. Colonel Capper, and his 
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deputy, Major Boles, ought to have been fully 
aware, on the present occasion, that the above 
order -was fraught with the most mischievous 
consequences. And it was therefore their clear 
duty to have demurred to the issue of it. For 1 
do not conceive that the illegality of an order 
consists in its being specifically forbidden by 
express law. Whatever is subversive of military 
discipline and civil obedience, is always illegal ; 
whether such particular thing may, or may not, 
have been forbidden by any express law. The 
order in question went to subvert the very fountain, 
of discipline and good order. For if soldiers are 
to be taught counteraction and contempt of the 
civil powder, the first principles of all government 
is cut up by the roots. By the warrant of the 
Coramander-in- Chief, the officers, &c. of the 
army are required to pay him obedience.” 

A limitation, wdiich must always be implied in 
every country governed by civil laws. lie himself 
is rendered “ subject to all such rules, orders, 
‘■ and instructions, as be shall receive from the 
“ Governor and Council of Fort St. George.” 

It were needless to observe, that, under an 
English Government, an officer is only justi- 
fiable in obeying a legal order — a distinction 
implied by the articles of war, and recognized 
in daily practice. — These officers accordiiigly 
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ought to have demurred to the order. The 
General, we may suppose, would not have been 
disposed to push things to extremity. For though 
men in power are sometimes glad to find apt 
instruments to anticipate their wishes, they will 
hesitate to give positive orders for violent acts, 
where they see they are unwillingly obeyed. 
On these occasions, it is sufficient to be under- 
stood; any hint of this sort is always enough ; 
for it must be rare, indeed, that a commander, 
under an English Government, wdll both intend 
to violate the law, and force his officers to do 
so. 

The President in Council, accordingly, on 
finding that the first copy of the order which he 
had occasion to see, Avas countersigned by the 
Deputy Adjutant General, immediately declared 
that officer suspended from the service. It is 
usual, on such occasions, to notice, that the 
suspension is made until the pleasure of the Court 
of Directors is known ; but as it was the inten- 
tion, as I understood, to have restored Major 
Boles to the service, the moment that any proper 
explanation or apology was made by him, and 
which was naturally expected, no period was fixed 
for the suspension. It had been easy for Major 
Boles to state, had such been the case, that he 
hesitated as to the issuing of the order, but was 
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compelled by positive orders ; or to have apolo- 
gized. by saying that he had done it in the routine 
of duty, without adverting to the consequences, 
and without any intention of being guilty of dis- 
respect to Government; but not one word of ex- 
planation was offered. 

The plea of Colonel Capper, the Adjutant Ge- 
neral, that he must either have complied or been 
exposed to the penalties of military law, appears 
altogether groundless. I know of no penalties 
for the rejection of an illegal order ; to an officer^ 
who used a similar plea before an English Court 
of Justice, by saying, “lam to obey all my 
“ superior officers, that is my commission ; or if 
“ I do not, I die by the laws of war.” He was 
told by the Court, “ You are to obey them in 
“ their just commands, all unjust commands are 
^‘ invalid.” Trials, Vol 1. p. 901,) 

And the principle is distinctly recognized by 
every legal authority, as to commands, that are 
on the face of them, illegal, or of a mischievous 
tendency. , • 

“ The constitutional maxim, that the King can 
“ do no wrong, is balanced by another maxim 
“ not less constitutional, that the illegal commands 
“ of the King do not justify those who assist, or 
^‘concur, in carrying them into execution. All, 
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who either concur in an illegal order, by an- 

thendcating its publication, with their seal or 
‘‘subscription, or who in any manner assist in 
“ carrying it into execution, subject themselves 
“ to prosecution and punishment, for the part 
“ they have taken ; and are not permitted to 
“ plead or produce the command of the King, 
“ in justification of their obedience,” (Pahy's 
Principles of Political Philosophy, Yq\, 11. 
p.S28and9.) 

Obedience is, no doubt, the duty of a soldier ; 
but his first obedience is due to the civil laws of 
his country, and his second to the military. 

A departure from this principle is always dan- 
gerous. It w’as forgot in the revolution against 
a former Governor, (Lord Pigot, ) which it 
chiefly occasioned ; but adhered to, during the 
troubles of Lord Macartney’s Government, and it 
accordingly prevented some destructive conse- 
quences, which otherwise might have ensued. It 
will rarely happen, that any violent measures are 
ordered by a regular Government. But an ill-ad- 
vised Commander-in- Chief, being a single person, 
and generally of a temper more fervent and profes- 
sional, might, at the head of a discontented and 
clamorous soldiery, be the occasion of the most 
pernicious consequences, if once it were admitted 
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that every dictate of his caprice was law, and that 
the Civil Government might be insulted with im- 
punity and triiimph. 


(T.) 

Madras Gazette, of the 24‘th January, I 8 O 9 . 

Extract of a letter from Masulipatam, dated 
the 1st January. 

On the morning of the 24th December, 
the General reviewed the Madras European re- 
giment, which, after passing in review, . performed 
a variety of manceuvres, and at the conclusion, his 
Excellency was pleased to address Colonel Taylor, 
at the head of his regiment, nearly as follows : 

“ Colonel Taylor, in performing a necessary 
part of my duty, by reviewing the different corps 
“ on this establishment, it was my particular wish 
to see those in the Northern Circars, and par- 
“ ticularly the Madras European regiment: from 
“ many circumstances, this regiment has, in a 
manner, been overlooked ; indeed I may say, 
“ neglected ; placed in a corner of this extensive 
countr}^ it has seldom had its practice of duty 
with the other corps of the array. 
‘‘Notwithstanding these circumstances, from 
“ my knowledge of your zeal and ability, Coloriei 
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“ Taylor, I was confident I should find this corp^ 
in the high state of discipline it has this morning 
evinced ; and it shall be ray business, as much 
as lays in my power, to let the service benefit 
“ from this state of discipline, by calling it into 
“ more general notice, for I know that this state 
of inactivity must be painful to the feelings of 
“ honorable gentlemen and ofiicers, and painful 
“ to the feelings of brave soldiers. Indeed 
I am at a loss to know the reason for this 
“ neglect This regiment has always been forward 
“ for its courage and loyalty ; you are composed 
“ of the same materials as the other European 
“ corps in the service, and I am certain that the 
“ same brave and generous spirit actuates you.’" 


(U.) 

To the Right Honorable Lord Minto, Governor 
General, &c. &c. &c. 

The respsectful Memorial of the Ofiicers of the 
Madras Army. 

Humbly sheweth, 

That your memorialists, deeply im- 
pressed with the sense of the duty wdiich they 
owe to their country^ earnestly implore your 
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gracious interference for the purpose of correcting 
a system which has occasioned the most serious 
alarm, lest the rules and ordinances which define 
their place in the community, be completely sub- 
verted. 

Your memorialists are not influenced by extra- 
vagant notions of freedom, or by any ideas of 
independence, inconsistent with the rigid sub- 
ordination, which characterizes their profession, 
and is essential to its existence. They do not 
expect, nor do they ask for, the relaxation of 
any tie, or the dissolution of any bond, by which 
the stupendous fabric of an extensive army is 
sustained in a state of subserviency to the Supreme 
Power of the constitution, of which it forms a 
part, being justly sensible that inconsiderate in- 
dulgence or immunity engender habits of licen- 
tiousness, necessarily tend to destroy the principle 
of military discipline, and to render that body, 
which w^as formed for the protection of the State 
subversive of its tranquillity. But your memo- 
rialists, the free children of that country, which, 
while the rest of Europe is enslaved, boasts a 
constitution, the basis of which is liberty ; your 
humble memorialists, not the abject slaves of a 
country enthralled by despotism, respectfully 
assert a claim to certain rights ^ and privileges, 
the enjoyment of which may be allowed to them, 
c c 
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without impairing or encroaching on the dignity 
of Government, or in any way interfering with 
the other departments of the State. 

Your memorialists have to lament generally, 
that, although their body is now extremely nu- 
merous, and the question regarding their duties, 
their claims, and their privileges, so multifarious 
as to require the assistance of practical experience 
in discussing the merits of them, yet they have 
not a representative in the Council of Government, 
where alone the discussions can be agitated. To 
this cause may be ascribed the recent measures 
which makes it necessary for your memorialists 
to implore your gracious interposition, as they 
are directly subversive of those principles of 
honor and discipline, which harmonise and cement 
the constitution of a military body; and are, at the 
same time, grossly insulting to the general cha- 
racter of the military profession. 

A succinct notice of these measures wdli amply 
develope the principle by which your memorialists 
estimate the injuries they have already received, 
and the further abuse of authority which they 
have reason to apprehend; unless the system so 
manifestly hostile to the honorable feelings »of a 
military body, he seasonably checked. It may 
•be already known to your Lordship, that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Monro, a member of the body 
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to which your memorialists belong, having in- 
curred the suspicions of having acted in a manner 
that was most generally considered to have been 
criminal, was openly and publicly impeached by a 
considerable number of respectable officers, who 
preferred military charges against him. This 
measure was adopted, in the hope that a candid 
examination, before the honorable tribunal of a 
court martial, might confirm the supposed guilt, 
and lead to adequate punishment j or, if guilt 
really did not exist, that, purified by that ordeal, 
he might return to a place in that society, in 
which, as must be w’ell known to your Lordship, 
suspicion is considered equivalent to infamy. In 
consequence of the charges, and by virtue of the 
warrant which gave to the Commander-in- Chief, 
and to him only, the judicature over the Madras 
army, and vested in him alone the jurisdiction of 
it for the time being ; Lieutenant General hlac- 
dowall placed Lieutenant Colonel hlunro under 
arrest, from w'hich arrest he has since reluctantly 
released that officer, in consequence of the in- 
terferences of the Civil Government, who have 
thus disunited the chain, upon the integrity of 
which the principles of military subordination 
depend; for if the source from whence authority 
and subordination flow to all the members of the 
military body be violated, the subordinate 
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branches, which derive their exitsence from it, 
must lose their virtue. 

Viewing the interference of the Civil Govern- 
ment to check the prescribed laws of military 
dependance, as a dangerous innovation and in- 
fringement of the solemn laws of the army, your 
memorialists perceive in it the seeds of unlicensed 
confusion and anarchy. 

No desultory exercise of arbitrary power, how- 
ever severe, can be expected to restrain the pas- 
sions or feelings of enlightened men, although it 
may distress and mortify individuals. The doubt 
regarding its legality, and the pernicious prin- 
ciples, by which it must ever be regulated, deprive 
it of that authority and respect, which, attached 
to an established system of jurisprudence, sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature, by prescription, by 
habit, and by the feelings of those actuated under 
its influence. 

In order to vindicate the character of his 
profession, and to maintain the integrity of the 
military authority over those under his command. 
Lieutenant General Macdowall directed the 
publication of a General Order, conveying a 
reprimand to Lieutenant Colonel Munro, for 
disrespect to his Comnmnder-in- Chief, in not 
abiding by the regular course of enquiry laid 
down for similar cases, : 
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As the former act of Government had pro- 
claimed to the army that Lieutenant Colonel 
Munro was pot amenabie to military law, on this 
occasion ; that officer was declared to be superior 
to the control of the Commander-in-Chief, by 
the publication of an order, in which Lieutenant 
General Macdowall is stigmatized with th& 
reproach of having acted in a manner, derogatory 
to the character of G overnment ; and subversive 
to military discipline and the foundations of 
public authority ; although the order of General 
Macdowall refers merely to the disrespect, the 
disobedience of orders, and contempt of military 
authority, manifested by an officer, who was not 
only under his general control, as belonging to the 
army which he commanded; but who, attached to 
his immediate staff, ow^ed him particular respect- 
and obedience. 

Your memorialists, accustomed to judge of the 
acts of military men, as referable to the standard 
of right and wrong, which has been established 
by the Legislature, for the control of their body ; 
cannot discover any relation between those orders 
of Government, and the rules and discipline of 
subordination. Equally subversive of the found- 
ation of authority is that resolution of Government, 
by which the Adjutant Geiieral, and his deputy, 
arc ignominiously suspended from the service, fot 
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having obeyed the orders of their Commander « 
in-Chief ; which obedience is stated to be a direct 
violation of the duty of those officers towards the 
Government, 

It must be painful to your Lordship, as it is to 
your memorialists, to contemplate the possible 
consequences of a proceeding, equally unprece- 
dented as it is, unaccountable by any other rules 
but those of blind prejudice, or deluded infatu- 
ation. 

Your memorialists perceive a Comraander-in- 
Chief, who has long lived among them, who was 
personally beloved by many, and was known by 
all to have manifested great forbearance ; under 
circumstances extremely mortifying, from die 
conduct which the Government observed towards 
him. 

They perceive the character of such a man 
grossly calumniated, while their regret for his 
departure was yet fresh. They see two officers 
of high rank, character, and respectability, 
publicly degraded ; deprived of their particular 
rank; and suspended from the service; for 
having obeyed their Commander-in- Chief, in 
signing and publishing an order, written by 
himself, for the purpose of vindicating the dignity 
of his military authority, which had been fia- 
grantiy violated by one of Ids own staiT, who 
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openly defied and disregarded the Supreme 
Military Commission. They |jerceive this officer, 
who had been publicly impeached, under charges 
of a serious nature, and wdio had insulted bis 
Commander-in- Chief, shielded from the natural 
effects of such misconduct, by the interference of 
Government. Your memorialists cannot avoid 
declaring, that they perceive, in this inversion of 
the fundamental laws of discipline, a most dan- 
gerous infringement of the military code ; that 
bulwark which preserves a State from the licen- 
tiousness of an armed rabble, and protects a 
disciplined army from the insults of an arbitrary 
power; a powder subject to no control, except 
the caprice or prejudice of an individual, and 
your memorialists feel a just alarm, lest the repe- 
tition of acts which are not guided by any rule, 
may tend to w^ean their affections, and dispose 
them to consider as enemies, those wdiose situa- 
tions should make them their friends. 

Your memorialists have learned with indignant; 
regret, that their enemies, and the enemies of 
their country, have represented as public dis- 
affection, the discontent produced by local and 
partial injuries arising from the present system ; 
but they confidently appeal to the 2ieal and ardour 
with wliich a large proportion of them are now 
discharging the most arduous duties in the service 
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of the State. They appeal to the moderation with 
which they have stifled those feelings which the 
recent conduct of the Madras Government was 
calculated to inspire ; and while they declare 
their inviolable attachment to the Gonstitution 
under which they serve, and to the profession, as 
regulated by its own laws, they cannot suppress 
the expression of their concern at the manner in 
'which the exclusive rights of the army have 
recently been violated ; and of their sanguine 
hope and earnest entreaty, that the Supreme 
Government may, in its wisdom, be induced to 
appease their just claims, and to anticipate the 
extreme crisis of their agitation, by releasing 
them from the control of a ruler, whose measures, 
guided by the council of their implacable enemies, 
are equally detrimental to the interest of the 
State, as they are repulsive to the feelings of a 
loyal and patriotic army. 

January, I 8 O 9 . . 

, (W.) 

GENERAL ORDERS, 

Head-Quarters of the Army, Giioultry Plain, 
1st May, ISOp. 

The Honorable the Governor in Gouncil 
having addressed the subjoined Ordcys to Major 
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General Gowdie, commanding the army, to be 
published to the array; they are accordingly 
published in Military Orders. 

Fort St. George, iJie 1st of May, 1 sop. 

G. 0. By the Honorable the Governor in 
Council. 

The zeal and discipline by which the military 
establishment of Fort St. George had long been 
distinguished, induced the Governor in Council to 
expect that the measures which the violent and 
intemper'ate acts of the late Coramander-in- 
Chief had imposed on the Government, would 
be received by all the officers of the army with 
the sentiments of respect and obedience prescribed 
by the principles of military subordination, and 
due to the Government by which those measures 
were adopted, as well as to the authorities to 
which they were ultimately referred. The Governor 
in Council has however learned with a degree of 
surprise proportionate to the confidence which he 
reposed in the discipline of the army, that soon 
after the departure of the late Commander-in- 
Chiefi proceedings of the most unjustifiable 
.nature, ' and correspondent to' the example which 
he had afforded, were pursued by certain officers 
of the army. 

The most reprehensible of those proceedings 
D d 
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consisted in tfae preparation of a paper addressed 
to. the Right Honorable the Governor General, 
purporting to be a remonstrance in the name of 
the army against the acts of the Government 
under which it serves. That paper is not more 
hostile to the authority of this Government than 
to the first principles of all Government. 

It •maintains opinions directly adverse to the 
constitution of the British service, and is calcu- 
lated to destroy every foundation of discipline, 
obedience, and fidelity, The secrecy observed 
ill preparing this seditious paper, prevented for 
some time the discovery of the persons engaged 
in that proceeding. But it has now been ascer- 
tained that Captain Josiah Marshall, late Secretary 
to the Military Board, and Lieutenant Colonel 
George Martin, lately permitted to proceed to 
England, were principally concerned in preparing 
and circulating the rriemorial in question; and 
that Lieutenant Colonel the Honorable Arthur 
Sentleger was active in promoting its circulation; 
employing the infiLience which he derived from 
the important command confided to him by the 
Government, for the purpose of attempting the 
subversion of its authority; and spreading dis- 
affection among the troops which it had entrusted 
to his charge. 

' ,It has also been ascertained, that Major John 
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Be Morgan has been active in the circulation of 
the memorial. 

The Governor in Council is also under the 
necessity of noticing another paper of a most 
dangerous tendency, lately in circulation at some 
of the . military stations, purporting* to be an 
address from the officers of the army to Major 
Boles, the late Deputy Adjutant General. In 
this address a right is assumed to decide on the 
acts of the Government, by condemning, in un- 
qualified terms, the sentence of suspension passed 
on Major Boles ; and an encouragement is held 
out to other officers to violate their duty to the 
Government, by affording a pecuniary indemni- 
'fication not only to Major Boles, hut to all such 
officers as shall suffer by any act of the Govern- 
ment, which the subscribers to the address may 
deem exceptionable. This paper, so incompatible 
with the military character, and so repugnant to 
the first principles of military discipline and 
government, was forced on the attention of the 
Governor by Captain James Grant, Comniandant 
of his Body Guard ; who, while holding that con- 
fidential situation, and employed by order of the 
Governor in Council, under the Resident at 
Travancore, transmitted a copy of the paper to 
be laid before the Governor, with an avowal that 
he bad affixed his signature to it, and a defence 
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of the grounds on which he adopted that pio- 
ceeding. 

It has also been ascertained, that a paper of a 
similar tendency has been circulated among the 
officers of the corps of artillery at the Mount; 
and that its circulation has been promoted by 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Bell, the officer com- 
manding that corps. 

The Governor in Council regrets that he is 
obliged to notice also the conduct of Lieutenant 
Colonel Chalmers, (commanding in Travancore) 
and Lieutenant Colonel Cuppage, (lately com- 
manding in Malabar, and employed with the 
troops, under his orders, in Travancore); who 
appear to have taken no steps whatever, either to 
repress, or report to the Government, the im- 
proper proceedings pursued by part of the troops 
under their orders. It is not sufficient for officers 
holding commands, to avoid a participation in 
such proceedings ; it is their positive and indis- 
pensable duty to adopt the most decided measures 
for their suppression, and to report them to their 
superior authorities. 

It has further been ascertained that Captain 
J. M. Coombs, Assistant Quarter Master General 
in Mysore, has been concerned in these repre- 
hensible proceedings. 

It becomes the painful duty of the Governor in 
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Council, to mark with the displeasure pf the 
Government, the conduct of the above-meiitioned 
officers ; , who have been engaged in a course of 
measures, equally dangerous to the existence of 
discipline, to the foundations of legal government, 
and to the interests of their country. 

The under-mentioned officers are accordingly 
declared to be suspended from the service of the 
Honorable Company, until the pleasure of the 
Honorable the Court of Directors shall be known. 

Lieutenant Colonel the Honorable Arthur 
Sentleger. 

Major John De Morgan, 

Captain J osiah Marshall, and 

Captain James Grant. 

Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Robert Bell, 
is removed from all military charge and command, 
until the pleasure of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors shall be known ; hut he is permitted tO' 
draw his regimental pay and allowances. 

Lieutenant Colonel Comniandant Chalmers, i$ 
removed from the command of the subsidiary 
force in Travancore. 

The under-mentioned officers are removed from 
their staff appointments, and ordered to'join the 
corps to which they stand attached. 

Lieutenant Colonel Cuppage, Adjutant Ge- 
neral ; and Captain J. M. Coombs. 


m 
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The Governor in Coundl eonsiders it to be 
proper to avail himself of this occasion, to correct 
a misapprehension highly dangerous in its ten- 
dency, which has arisen in the minds of some of 
the officers of the army, with regard to the nature 
of the authority of the Governor in Council. This 
misapprehension appears to have originated in 
the General Order, published by the late Ccm- 
mander-in-Chief, on the SSth of January last, 
from which it might be inferred that the authority 
of the Governor in Council is only of a civil 
nature, whereas, by the express enactment of the 
Legislature, the entire Civil and Military Go* 
vermnent of the Presidency of Port St. George, 
and its dependencies, is vested in the Governor in 
Council. It is therefore to be distinctly under'* 
stood, that no officer, of whatever rank, while 
serving under the Presidency of Port St. George, 
can, without incurring the penalties of disober 
dience to the Legislature of his country, issue any 
order in violation, or to the derogation, of the 
authority of the Government; and that every 
officer, complying wdth an order of that descrip- 
tion; under any pretence whatever, renders him- 
self liable to the forfeiture of the service, and to 
such legal penalties as- the nature of the case 
may demand. 

While the Governor -in Council deems it to be 
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proper to afford the foregoing explanation, he 
feels himself) at the same time, bound to acknow- 
ledge, that the principles to which he has adverted 
had never been called in question until the pub- 
lication of the above-mentioned order of the late 
Cornmader-in-Chief : on the contrary, these 
principles had been invariably acted upon by the 
Government, and by the officers of the army of 
this Presidency, who have been no less distin- 
guished for their obedience and discipline, than 
for their achievements in the field. 

The Governor in Council also experiences the 
most sincere satisfaction in publishing his con- 
viction that the majority of the army have resisted 
all participation in the improper and dangerous 
proceedings described in this order ; and it is an 
act of justice to the troops of his Majesty’s service,, 
to declare his entire approbation of the order, 
discipline, and steady adherence to duty, which 
they have invariably manifested. The inform- 
ation before the Government does not enable the 
Governor in Council to distinguish by the ex- 
pression of his approbation, all the troops of the 
Company’s service that have manifested the same 
dispositions : but he deems it to be proper to 
notice, on this occasion, the satisfactory and ex- 
emplary conduct of the part of the army com- 
posing the Hyderabad subsidiary force. The 
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Honorable the Go vapor in Council is also con- 
fident that such officers as have inadvertently 
yielded to the misrepresentations of individuals who 
have been engaged in the prosecution of designs 
equally fatal to the -honor and to the interests of 
the army, will in' fiiMre manifest in the service 
of the Government the obedience^ fidelity, and 
zeal, which constitute tlie llrst principles of their 
profession ; which' have hitlibrto distinguished the 
army; and wdiicli are indispensable to the pros- 
perity of the British empire in India-. 

By, order of the Honorable the Governor in 
Council, . ■ . 

(S^igned)/ ’ A. Falcon ah, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

By order of Major General Gowdie, commanding 
the army. 
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:A €oncise Account of . the Events of 
the Rebellion at Aladrasi, 


. THE Author of the precediBg Publication 
having recently seen dilferent late papers con* 
nected with the mutiny in the army of Madras, he 
has been induced to state, for the information of 
the reader, a general outline of the circumstances 
of the rebellion, preparatory to a more detailed 
account of that event. 

In the general order published by the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, on the 1st of May, 1809? 
particular approbation was expressed of the " or- 
der, discipline, and steady adherence to duty,’* 
which had been manifested by his Majesty’s troops. 
The conduct of the subsidiary force at Hydrabad, 
in not having signed sohie ofthe inflammatory pa- 
pers which had been circulated in the army, was 
also mentioned in terms of approbation. This eir- 
cumstance, however, produced an effect very op- 
posite from that intended, and which might have 
been reasonably expected. Instead of being gra* 
tifying to the feelings of the officers serving with 
that force, it was resented by them in a way that 
evinced they were very far from meriting the flat* 
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tering testimony, and which plainly shewed that 
the spirit of disloyalty and disobedience had 
spread wider than tfe Government then appre- 
hended. 

The following letter, subscribed, by the officers' 
of the subsidiary force, was addressed and circu- 
lated by them to the other officers of the Company’s 
army, for the purpose of resenting the supposed 
insult which they had received front the Govern- 
ment : 

Gentlemen, 

In the late Government orders, ' dated May 
“ the 1st, the conduct of the officers of this force, 
“ With respect to the late occurrences, is particu- 
** larly mentioned in terms of approbation. 

“ This unexpected compliment may, probably, 
“ have impressed our brother officers throughout 
the army with the idea that we have approved 
“ of those acts of Government to which the or- 
“ ders refer, and that we are divested of those sen- 
“ timents and feelings which have been excited 
“ throughout the army. 

“ Under these impressions, we feel it a duty in- 
cumbent on us to declare, that we have perceived, 
“ with the most lively emotions of concern, those 
extreme acts of pdwer and extension of autho- 
“ rity by which so many valuable and respectable 
” officers have been displaced from their com« 
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mands, apd suspended service 5 and while 

we assure yonjfiCtW:resp|lutipn to contribute to 
the support of those ofhcers who have incurred 
“ the displeasure of Government for their exertions 
“ in a cause which pronounce to bp^just, 

we shall be ready tp cpptrjbute ip any legal 
** measures of temparapee, dignity, and firmness, 
“ which may be thQugI>t efiectunJ to remove fhe 
cause of the present discontent, anfi. to restore 
our brother officers to the honourable situations 
from which they have been rempved.'*. 

In the same spirit as dictated the above letter, 
the officers of the subsidiary force addressed, by a 
direct communication, the following letter to the 
Government, in which distinct intimatipn is given, 
in a very high tone, 0/ the probability of a sepa- 
ration of the mi|ltp,ry frpim tire civil authority. 


To the ‘Honourable Sir George Barlow, B. 

■ • Gov^emor iff Couhcil, ' Port"'St.^Geo%e. 

H) '*ht 

TIiCv undcrMgired jofficers of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary fnrcej-yiewwjg withdhemost poignant 
sensations of -grief and concern the present .un- 
cxamplcd and alarming crisis, conceive it a duty 
incumbent upon tlicm, as forming a consider^ 
able and respectable part of the coast army, and 


« consistent with that anxiety they feel for the pnh^ 
lie interest and welfare, to come forward at this 
period with a proffer of their sentiments to Go-s 
« yeniment. 

« The late acts of government, and particularly 
the order of the 1st of May, have excited such a se- 
rioiis degree of alarm and apprehension through- 
out the minds of the nfficers cfthe army j that 
“ they fear nothing hut some act of conciliation 
on your part can tend to lessen or remove it. 
This order. Sir, removing from their ^^situations, 
and involving in disgrace, so many valuable and 
respectable officers, for their zeal and exertions 
“ in a cause which their acts have rendered sacrCd 
** to the army, has excited such great and generd 
“ irritation, that we have strong reasons to fear the 
most fatal and disastrous consequences. Under 
“ these impressions we feel compelled to make some 
efforts to avert the evils we see impending, dr 
what may be the possible and probable, consc- 
** qiiences— the separation of the civil and mili- 
tary authorities ; the destruction of all discipline 
and subordination amongst the native troops ; 
the ultimate loss of so large portion of the British 
possessions in India j and the dreadful blow it will 
inflict on the mother country— These, Sir, are the 
** fatal prospects we foresee with the most painful 
“ emotions of grief and concern, 

are anxious. Sir, that Government should 
be undeceived as to this irritation and discontent 


being but partially diffused throughout the army. 
5‘.We are well assured, that with- the exception o£ 
a few individuals holding confidential staff situa- 
tions, or dependent upon government favor and 
interest, the wfiole of the officers of the army pos- 
sess but one sentiment and opinion relative to 
the l^ite acts of .government .j they are actuated 
by one common feeling, and consider themselves 
“ solemnly pledged to support each other in ob- 
taining redress. 

Sucb,Sir„ we axe confident is the general senti* 
ment ; and under this conviction we cannot but 
apprehend the fatal effects that may ensue, a 
** perseverance on the part of government in using 
“ coercive measures. If the irritation and discon- 
tent, as they conceive, u^ere but partially ex- 
’‘f cited, such steps might tend to effect the desired 
‘V object but in the present case, where all are 
nnited in a cause which they consider themselves 
solemnly bound to support, it can only widen the 
breach and aggravate the. evil. . 

We trust, Sifj that-(>ov;frnincnt will justly ap- 
** preciate our motives .coiuiug forward at this 
period, ' W<‘ actuated solely by Pur anxiety 
f' for the publ'jo and welfare ^ by a serious 
“ contemplation of. tjiyP we have so much rea- 

son to dread, and an ardent desire to avert them. 
It is by no pieans our wish or intention to dic- 
tate to government, or comment upon their acts; 
our only object js to exhort them to- a serious 
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consideration of the present crisis, and to induce 
them to adopt some measures conducive to 
" public tranquillity. 

We have no doubt within our own minds, that 
this much-desired object would be effected by 
“ rescinding the order of the 1st of May, and 
“ restoring to the service and their situations all 
those officers who have been suspended. Such 
“ ah act we feel confident would effectually ap- 
“ pease that spirit of alarm and irritation which 
“ now exists, and the officers of the army would 
‘‘ patiently await the decision of their superiors at 
“home. 

“We have the honor to be, 

“ Honorable Sir, 

“ Your obedient and veiy humble Servants.^* 
[Signed by one hundred and fifty -eight offi- 
cers of the Jaulnah and Hyderabad forces.] 

These proceedings at Hyderabad are understood 
to have been the signal for the appointment’ of 
Committees of correspondence at the principal 
military stations, which proceeded with great acti- 
vity in organising'the means of further resistance, 
and the measures of the government became again 
the subject of violent discussion in- the army. 

The address -of the officers at Hyderabad was 
transmitted to the government in the month of 
June Y and about the sarue time an open mutiny 
broke out in the garrison of .Masulipatam. The- 
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government of Fort St. George received an urgent 
application from the naval Commander in Chief 
for a party of European troops to serve on board 
of His Majesty’s ships as marines. This was a 
duty on which it had been the practise to detach, 
when necessary, the men of His M^esty’s regi- 
ments 5 hut as particular orders had been received 
from England for discontinuing that practise^ it 
became necessary to employ on the occasion which 
had occurred, some of the men of the Company’s 
European regiment. At this period every mea- 
sure that the government could adopt became a 
source of new clamor. The officers of the regi- 
ment affected to believe that the measure w’hich 
had been ordered was a preparatory step to dis- 
banding the regiment, and to transferring the men 
to the service of the navy. This belief wa&^ im- 
pressed on the minds of the men, and the result 
was a refusal on the part of the officers and men 
to embark; they seized the garrison, and placed 
the commanding odicer in close arrest*. 

■Wiiile these transactions were passing at 
lipatam, the officers at Hyderabad' proceeded 
to open resistance. Orders , wer^ given by the 
Comnrander in Chief for one of dre »ativ# battal- 
lious of that force to march to Poonaii ;= but the 
execution of the orders was not p^utted, on the 
avowed ground thaj; th$ officers of the Hydera- 

^ . I , ' 

* Th« information t^t has been obtained, leaves no doubt 
that the proceedings at MasUlipatam were arian^d «x dose 
concert with the officers at the other military statiote/^ 


bad force considered any Jattemjit to weaken that 
force to be inconsistent with the resolution which 
they had formed of insisting on the redress of their 
alleged grievances. 

The following proposals were then laid before 
the commanding officer of the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad, as the ultimatum of the officers of 
that station. - ■ 

« PROPOSALS^. 

” Hyderabad, 31st July, 1809, 
lurst, The rescindment of the general orders 
" of the 1st of May last, to be acknowledged and 
published by government,,; in the same manner as 
the order itself. 

“.^ cond. The restitution of every officer who 
‘‘ has been removed from his situation or.suspend- 
ed the service, to the same, and to his situation. 

* The tenor of these proposals recalls to mind the reply of 
Charles the First to the overbearing demands made by the par- 
liament, previously to the commencement of the civil war j which 
demands went to the entire, annihilation of the royal authority. 
Should I grant those demands,” said the King, in reply, " I 
may be %vaited on bare-headed j I may have my hand kissed | 

** the title of JVIajesty may be continued to me ; and the King's 
•* ** authority f signified by both houses, may still be the style of your 
'' commands j I may have swords and maces carried before me, 
** and please ihyt'elfwith the sight of a crown and sceptre, (though 
•*' even these twigs would not long flourish, w'hen the stock upon 
which they grew was dead) : but as to true and real power, I 
“ should remain but the outside, but the picture, but the sign. 
“ of aKing,”; 


Third, The trial of Lieutenant Colonel limes'*^ 
by a general Court Martial, for his general con- 
duct at Masulipatam, while in command of the 
“ Madras European regiment. 

Fourth, The removal of those officers on the 
general staff from their situations, who advised 
Government to prosecute the measures which 
have caused the present commotion in the army. 
"Fifth, A general amnesty, to indemnify the 
" proceedings of the coast army in the measures 
" they have gradually been led into, and ultirhately 
" forced to addpf. ' 

" K. B. Modiheatidh of the fourth article as 
" inserted in the original document circulated 
" throughout the other divisions' of the arrhy. 

" Fourth, It is earnestly requested and recom-t 
" mended that the officers on the general staff^who 
" by their conduct have forfeited the confidence of 
" the anhy, b'e removed from their station. 

" The Hyderabad force can only answer. for 
themselves ; but they enterihin fivery favorable 
" hope, and will strenuously recomm^end to * 
“ brother officers ofthe other divisions to;acq'ttiesecl 
" ill’ this ultimatu'm' dS’it ndW'^appe^^'.?'^-: ‘ 

This state Of' was certaMif in a gieat de- 
gree alarming.’-'’ ^ |^reat portion of the Company’s 
army had openly thrown off their .ali'egiance, and 
it was declared that the confederacy was almost 

, Colonel Innes was the coiximainlin^ officer at Masulipatam 
who was placed in close arrest by the mutineers at that station. 

b “ ' 


general. Officers filling Stations of great respect * 
ability, and of great ;Weigbt. of personal character, 
were urgent iri their remonstrances as to the neces- 
sity of adopting a course of conicession, and in par- 
ticular as to the necessity: of acceding to the ultima- 
tum transmitted from Hyderabad* as the only 
meaps of averting the most desperate extremities. 
The coriduct of the government, of Fort St. George 
in this emergency can never be sufficiently admired 
and applauded, having been regulated on the high- 
est principles of dignity, eriergy, and wisdom. 
The government firmly resisted all recommenda- 
tions of a compliant naturCi and declared an un- 
alterable determination that no danger or difficulty 
should induce an assent to any compromise of the 
public authority, In making this declaration, the 
government proceeded with calm and determined 
resolution to prepare for the impending storm. 

The loyalty of His Majesty’s regiments had been 
from the earliest stages of the discussions unshaken, 
and had been in the highest degree exemplary. The 
government was accordingly, in this crisis of dif- 
ficulty, enabled to recur with confidence to that 
powerful resource. His Majesty’s regiments un- 
der the government at Madras were stafioned in 
such a manner as the eventual employment of their, 
services was likely to require^ and application was 
made for j|,.reinforGement of - troops from the other 
Presidencies. It being in that extremity essential 
that the gqvjei’mq^t should, hipw;. on whom of the 
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officers ill the Company’s service reliance could be 
placed, it was decided tlmt the officers should be 
required to subscribe the following declaration 1 or 
that they should withdraw from their corps : 

We the undersigned officers of the Honorable 
■^‘ Company’s service, do, m the most solemn man- 
ner, declare upon our word of honor as British 
officers, that we will obey the orders and sup- 
port the authority of the Honorable the Gover- 
nor in Council of Fort St, George, agreeably to 
the tenor of the commiSsibns which we hold from 
that government.” 

The following extract of a letter circulated on 
that occasion to the officers commanding divisions, 
will further explain the motives of this measure. 

‘'Extract of a circular letter 'addressed to ofiicers 
commanding divisions, Dated 26th July 1809,' ** 

You will no doubt have been induced to adopt 
measures of precaufibh, iri‘cOnse(][uence of the 
spirit of insubordination and sedition which pre- 
“ vails in certain parts of the Company’s army. 

** The enclosed copy of a letter delivered by the 
officers attached to the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force to the officer commanding that force, and 
received by the Honorable the Governor in Coun» 
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cil on the 2l4th instant, renders it indispensibly 
requisite to prescribe a course of proceeding of 
a more decided nature, as the plans of the dis- 
“ affected party threaten either a civil war, or such 
a blow to the power and constitution of the go- 
yermnent as would produce evils of a far more 
“ fatal nature than can result from the most . 

strenuous exertions for the maintenance of its 
‘‘ authority. 

Every obligation of public duty, and every 
** consideration of wisdom and policy, urge the ex- 
*' pediency of adopting the most vigorous and ef- 
fectiial measures for the purpose of frustrating 
“ the execution of those plans, so pregnant, in any 
eventjwith disastrous consequences to the interests 
of OTir country; and it is a source of the most 
“ gratifying reflection that the discipline, zeal, and 
“ national attachment of His Majesty’s troops may 
be confidently relied upon at this arduous mo- 
ment, for the preservation of the empire which. 

“ their exertions have so much contributed to ob- 
tain. 

” The government are also persuaded that a 
number of the Com])auy’s officers will be ira- 
pressed with a sense of the dangers which the 
''' infatuated conduct of a party of disaffected men 
threaten to themselves and their country, and 
that they will avoid all part in a course of pro- 
** ceeding of the deepest guilt, and pregnant with 
the must fatal calamities. 
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*• The undiminished power of the government is 
** in this country so indispensible to its existence, 
that any course of proceeding calculated tp weak- 
en its authority, or impair its energy, would be 
“ productive of the most imminent danger to the 
preservation of the empire ; and every maxim of 
‘‘ policy, expediency, and duty imposes upon the 
Governor in Council, at the present unprecedent- 
“ ed crisis, the arduous task of suppressing, by a 
“ vigorous employnient of the means at his dispo- 
sal, a spirit of insubordination, sedition, and usur- 
“ pation, which if submitted to, would effectually 
disable the government from executing the or- 
dinary functions of administration. 

“ These considerations, the actual state of affairs, 
and the necessity of averting such serious dan*? 
“ gers, have rendered it requisite that the govern- 
inept should ascertain the sentiments and prin- 
ciples of the officers entrusted with authority 
“ under it. The government do not suspect indi- 
viduals ; but when so great a portion of the army 
has manifested a determined spirit of sedition, it 
is essentially requisite that the zealous and faith- 
fill should be distinguidied-from those who are 
indisposed to support the authority of govern-. 
“ ment, and that the latter .should be no longer 
permitted to exercise functions which they arci 
unwilling to employ in the service of their coun- 
try. I am accordingly directed by tlie ilonor- 
al^le the Governor in Council to desire that you 



will iissem!)l6 ali the European oifieers of the 
Cornpany ’s service at ; explain 

to them the consideratiofis stated in this dispatch, 
“ and obtain from such of them as may be resolved 
to adhere to their duty^ a declaration of the 
purport expressed in the accompanying paper. 
You will explain to the off jeers that such of them 
as may decline to afford the pledge now required, 
will be removed from the immediate execution 
of duty with the troops, and allowed to remain 
at some particular station (which is left to y out* 
discretion to prescribe) on the receipt of their 
ordinary allowances, until the situation of affairs, 
and the temper of their minds, admit of their 
being employed with advantage to the state. 
Those officers can have no reason whatever to 
complain of this measure, or consider it a harth 
ship f for they cannot expect that the govern- 
ment will intrust them with an authority which 
“ they are not willing to employ in its supjport. 
After this proceeding, you will immediately re~ 
move from their function alFoffieers who shall 
decline to afford the required pledge, and place 
the Company’s troops under such officers as you 
may consider to be deserving of confidence. 
Yon will even place King’s officers in command, 
if all the Company’s officers should decline to de- 
“ dare in support of the government, and will ex- 
** tend the same arrangements to the a.rtilleiy. 

In the event of any of the staff officers of your 


.division refusing to subscribe the declin’ation re- 
quired, they will of course be removed from the 
exercise of all military function; and you arc 
hereby empowered to appoint officers of His 
Majesty’s, or the Honorable Company’s service, 
to those situations, until the pjieasureof theCor 
yernor in Council is knowm 
“ You will be pleased to transmit without delay, 
“ to the adjutant-general, a list ofthe names of the 
piricers who shall refuse or omit to sign it, and 
“ you will immediately publish those lists in diyir 
sion orders, that the troops mny know what of- 
beers they are to obey, and what obicers haye 
been suspended from their functions. 

“ After the execution of these measures you will 
be pleased to assemble ajl the native officers, and 
“ explain to them with candour and eonficlence 
the grounds on which they were adopted. You 
“ will inform them that certain European officers in 
“ pursuit of objects entirely personal to themselves, 
“ have formed jdaijs of the -most criminal nature, 
and are desirous of involving the native troops 
in tlie danger and guilt attending their excr 
“ cution. . . 

“ You wil| -impress upon .the minds .of the nahvc 
“ officers that the,irbrst duty is to the govemment, 
“ and that they are to refuse a belief to any sugr 
gestioiis calculated to mislead their minds or ex- ■ 
cite (liseoutent. You will . inform them that tiie 
goveniui-...ut are more anxious to imjirove tluu; 
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to injure their situations, and will recall to their 
“ recolloction the constant solicitude which it has 
manifested' for their comfort. 

You will finally acquaint them, that the ut- 
most confidence is placed in their discipline and 
fidelity •„ that the present disturbances will be 
“ soon composed ; but that they rtiust on no ac- 
count violate the duty which they owe to the 
“ state. 'Y ^ •' ' ■ 

, ^‘‘Having made the necessary arrangements for 
securing, the services of the Company’s troops at 
« — - -^.yoia will adopt proper measures for 
carrying the same plan into effect with all the 
“ rest of the corps iindef your commandj,- naovihg 
“ a force to any point in your division, if -yo^ 
should find that step necessary to effect the blA 
:‘ ject described in this dispatch. 

“ Instructions similar to these have heen lcom'* 
miinicated'to all the officers commanding" divi- 
sions south of the Kistnah v alid the goverhment 
“ trust that the services- of all theCompahy^s trOops 
in these divisions will be effec¥uall'y secured^, 
by the prompt ' and decided execution - of this 
order. '* - ' 

; It is proper not 'to concdal from you- that' the 
^'.present crisis demands -the most strenuous -exer- 
tioiis for the preservation of the national interests, 
” and the measures how cdmmiinicated to you arc 
ossentrally necessary fohtlie purpose of securing 
this- most important objec.t.;; ; • " ;■ 
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In most of the divisions of the arni5r;the orders 
conveyed in the above letter were carried into im- 
mediate and complete effect. The officers of the 
Company’s army being generally bound by a 
pledge of mutual support, few signed the declara- 
tion, and such as refused were required to with- 
draw, their places being generally supplied by of- 
ficers from His Majesty^s regiments. Perfect loy- 
alty and good conduct prevailed among the native 
troops, at all those stations where there were the 
means of making known to them the nature of the 
recent circumstances^i ' Iri some of the divisions 
the commanding officers, though attached to the 
public cause, hesitated in the full execution of their 
orders, from the fear of the -threatened conse- 
<ju€nces, and proposed certain modifications: but 
the government firmly adhered to the line which it 
had taken, and would admit of no relaxation. The 
consequence was, that the orders were ultimately 
rendered generally effectual, and much the largest 
part of the native army was placed under the com- 
mand of officers on whose fidelity entire reliance 
could be placed. 

The example which had been set at Hyderabad 
extended to Seringapatam. Orders which had been 

Among the many circumstances of striking coincidence at- 
tending the mutinies at Bengal and at Madras, it is not the least 
remarkable that the native troops at both Presidencies refused to 
support their officers, sq socm as the nature of their criminal 
views was understood. 

€ ■ . 
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issued for the movement of a party of troops iroin 
that station to Bangalore^ were disobeyed. The 
garrison, after putting the commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Davis, in arrest, required him to 
leave the fort of Seringapatamj proceeded to seize 
the public treasure, and to make preparations for 
their defence. These events took place about the 
end of July j and Colonel Davis hastened to carry 
into effect the orders of the government for assem- 
bling all the disposable troops in Mysore, for the 
purpose of preserving the tranquillity of the conn-, 
try i in which measures be was zealously aided by 
the Dewan of Mysore, by whom . the entire rev, 
sources of that state were placed at the disposal 
of the British government. Tlie garrison of Serin- 
gapatam were apparently under the expectation of 
being ultimately joined by the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad, and they called to their immediate as- 
sistance two native battalions from Chittledroog, 
which, after seizing a considerable sum of public 
treasure at that place, deserted their post, and 
marched to Seringapatam. It became the duty of 
the commanding officer in Mysore to prevent the 
Junction of the rebel troops, and every means were 
repeatedly tried in vain, in the course of their 
march, to admonish the officer of the two battalions 
against advancing. All attempts of this kind hav- 
ing failed, and the two battalions having nearly 
reached Seringapatam, they were attacked by the 
British troops in conjunction with a party of My- 
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«ore eavalrji and ab0ut iOO Were killed ahd wound- 
ed. It was ascertained, from tarioiis sources of in- 
formation, that the Sepoys had been deluded by the 
impresssion that the DeWafl of Mysore had de- 
clared war against the British government, and 
that they were marching to co-operate with the 
other British troops in subduing his power. The 
garrison of Seringapatatrt continued closelybe- 
sieged by the troops whorri Colonel Davis had as- 
sembled. 

In this didicult situation of afdir's' the govern- 
ment thought it proper tb cdll into actioh fho Ver- 
tices of Colonel Close, an officer of the greatest 
talents, possessing a mind distinguished by vigor 
and enterprise, and whose whole life had been de- 
voted to the service of his country. Col. Close Was 
employed as resident at Poonah, a situatioti tidt 
subject to the authority of the government of Port 
S’t. Ceorge ; but as Cbl. Close belongs to the’itiifitary 
establishment of Madras, he was directed ifi that 
emergency to proceed to Hyderabad, arid to a^sffme 
the command of the forco'at tlraf station, iri thriVlew' 
of effecting, if possible, the restoration of order. 
Colonel Close proceeded with alacrity in the exe- 
cution of the important ditty entrusted to hiin ^ 
and the following extract of a letter affords an ex- 
cellent account of the proceedings of that officer,' 
on his arrival at Hyderabad. 
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Extract of a privateletter from Hyderabad^ dated 
the 7th August, 180^. 

“ Colonel Close arrived here on the mor- 
ning of the 3d. On the road he had received 
« communications which prepared him for resist- 
ance on the part of the army to his assumption 
of the command of this force, and a few stages 
“ from Hyderabad he received a letter from the 
officers, prohibiting his approach, apprising him 
** of the proposals which they had made to govern^ 
ment, recommending him to proceed to the Pre- 
sidency for the purpose of effecting an accom- 
« modation between the government and the army, 
and directing him to halt at one stage from the 
capital, where, if he pleased, they w'pidd send 
him a deputation of officers to apprise him of 
their designs and expectations. Colonel — , 

** however, soon prevailed upon tliem to abandon 
" so extraordinary and violent a requisition; and 
though they would not be induced to recall 
their letter, they consented to the Colonel’s pur- 
suing bis journey to the residency; but whatever 
might have been the demands or conduct of the 
officers, nothing but the exercise of positive vio- 
lence could have restrained Colonel Close from 
joining the force. His orders w6re decisive, and 
would admit of no discretion. Colonel Close, 
" therefore, came OJU to the residency, where he 
was met by Colonei — r— — , Colonel and 
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« the offic^jrs of the .geaoi’al 'staff. He coinraiuii- 
** caled his instructions to Colonel ^ — , and con- 

suited with him on the best means of exe- 

cuting the wishes of government. Major 

shortly afterwards . came to the residency, for 
the purpose of requesting that Colonel Close 
** would allow a deputation of the officers to wait 
upon him, and to inform him that the officers 
" composing the deputation were ou the road to 

** the residency. Colonel Close told Major 

that he had been appointed by the government 
“ to command the subsidiary force, and that he 
must, at all risks, assume that command tiiat 
“ the residency w*as not a place at which he could 
properly confer with the officers under his au* 
“ thority ; but that it w’as his intention to pro-* 
“ ceed immediately to camp, and that he had a 
“ communication to make on the part of govern* 
“ ment, which he hoped w^ould be satisfactory to 
“ them. Colonel Close then mounted, his liorsc, 
“ and proceeded towards the cantonment. He 

was attended by Colonel Colonel — 

“ the general staff, a troop of native cavalry, and 
■“ a party of Bengal orderlies. I offered my ser- 
vices to attend him, because 1 thought it a pro- 
per mark of respect to the person and authority 
»* of tlie Colonel, and because. I thought he ought 
'' -to be attended by as numerous a staff as pos- 
sible. AVe trotted on towards the cantonment 
“ The first resistance which wo expected was from 


the main piquet ; but it turned otifc, saiuted tM* 
“ Colonel, and peimitted us to proceed quietly on. 
It was at first, I believe, the Colonel’s intenlioU 
to have placed himself at the head of the 53rd 
regiment, not for the purpose of using any vio- 
lence, but of giving himself more weight in his 
address to the sepoys. That plan, however, 
was abandoned, as it was thought probable 
“ that the appearance of the Colonel at the head 
of the 33rd regiment ivould precipitate an im- 
^ mediate contest, before either side could ascer- 
o tain the dispositions or intentions of the other. 
“ Colonel Close resolved, therefore, to go immedi- ’ 
ately to the native part of theline ; he went first 
“ to the front of the barracks of the 16th regiment, 
“ which are nearly on the left of the cantonment; 
he then desired that all the field officers would 

attend him ; but Major — , and Major — — — , 

were the only persons who obeyed this summons. 
He addressed these two officers in very strong 
and very ahimated language, described to them 
* tlie nature of thei r late proceedings, and tendered 
to them the test required by government of their 
“ allegiance and fidelity. He told them, at the same 
time, that the government, from a eonsidera- 
“ tion of the difficult situation in which officers 
might imagine themselves placed by the pledges 
which they had given to each other, permitted 
“ lhGm> if they could not sign the test, to retire 
from all military employment, and to remain at 



«« some station, wliich wauid be appointed for them, 
on their foil pay and aiowances. The reply of 

Major was very confused. He entreated 

time to deliberate on so important a step to his 
future life, and enquired whether the. test iin-- 

plied general safety. Major was inc^rc 

firm and resolute in his conduct, although, he 
was evidently very deeply affected. He dis- 
tinctly stated that the Hyderabad force w^ould 
not abandon their brother officers nor would 
“ accept of any terms which did not secure ^ 
general amnesty, particularly to the European 
regiment^, which they were solemnly pledged to 
support. Colonel Close made another appeal' 
to them : he addressed himself with great energy 
and warmth to their feelings, as men, as soldiers, 
and as subjects. They appeared very much 
agitated, but remained stedfast to their resolution. 
During this time we saw the artillery -men mail' 
“ ning their guns, and the corps on the right of 
“ of the line falling in with great haste. ColO' 

^ nel Close told Major — and Major 

that he was sorry they would not listen to 
« him, that he had other instructions to execiitcv 
and that he now felt himself at liberty to speak 
to every native soldier under his command. 
He immediately addressed the party of cavalry 
which had attended him ; he told them that he 

¥ Tills rofere to thc'^adras at Masulipatara, 



was appointed to the command of the force by 
“ Government j that Major - — — and the other 
officers were engaged in a dispute with the Go- 
vemment, which related, to themselves only. 
‘‘ and did not involve any interest of the sepoys j 
that that dispute must be referred to future 
decision j and that in the mean time he called 
upon the native troops to look upon him as their 
leader, and to obey no orders but such as w^ere 
sanctioned by him. The troopers salamed very 
respectfully, and appeared ■willing to obey the 
Colonel. The men of the 16th battalion were 
during this time running ffiom its place of arms, 
and foriTiing very hastily. Col. Close .dashed up 
to them 5 he rushed into tlie midst of the divi- 
sions, and with bis breast at the point of their 
« bayonets addressed the sepoys. He enquired' 
for what purpose thej^ were taking to their 
arms; he told them that he had been appointed to' 
be their commander by that Government which' 
was the support of theniselves and their fami- 
lies; that he was himself an old officer in the 
bame service with them, who had passed the 
greater part of his life with them, who was sin- 
cerciy devoted to their interests, and wdio would 
willingly listen to their just complaints and 
grievances. He urged them to obey him, and 
to disregard the orders pf those officers wdm’ 
had placed tlicinsclves in open resistance to 
‘‘ their Government, . and who were engaged in a 


cause entirely tlieir own. He seized several na= 
tive officers with his hand, and addressed them 
partieniarly, bnt the confusion and bustle was 
" so great, that I believe little which he said was 
“ understood ; and I apprehend that even until 
“ the whole business was over, the sepoys had no 
distinct notion of the intentions either of their 
“ officers or of Colonel Close. By this time the 
“ sepoys had formed into divisions, and Major 
“ - — — — gave the order for his corps to move up 
“ into line. It was at this moment that the influ- 
“ ence of the officers prevailed. An officer gave 
“ the word for his company to wheel into line. 
“ Colonel Close opposed himself to him.. The 
“ contest w'as extremely violent: the officer call- 
ing upon his men to march; the Colonel cli- 
recting them to stand last. The officer w^as at 
“ lengtli successful. The sepoys after a short pause 
“ wheeled into line, and every other company 
“ immediately did the same. The corps primed 
and loaded, faced to the right, and marched to 
“ join the park and the rest of the line.' On this 
movement, we narrhwly escaped being all of us 
destroyed. The troops to the right hand dis- 
covered Colonel Close’s object, and on seeing 
the 1 6 th marching towards them, imagined that 
he had prevailed over the' sepoys, and was lead- 
ing them on to the .attack of the other corps. 
“ They were on the point of opening the whole 
' “ park upon us., when they learned., by mere acci- 
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denti that the 16th had remained staiimch, and 
was marching to join them. During the march 
the Coiohel accompanied the battallonj and 
^'continued to address the sepoys, but still 
without effect. The 1 6th formed close to the 
park, on the left. The two corps on the right 
of the park made a movement, and formed a 
line perpendicular to *the park and the l6th re- 
giment, apparently with a view of interrupting 
any communication with the barracks of the 
33d regiment. The cavalry who were with Co- 
« lonel Close drew swords, trotted off, and formed, 
another side of the square on the left, and per- 
pendicular to the 16th regiment, to prevent, I 
“ suppose, our going round them, and getting 
“ up to^ the 33d regiment through the street 
of the cantonment. The formation was com-’ 
” pleted with the greatest order and regularity, 
“ and I never in my life saw a more beautiful 
line. . Even after all the corps had formed up, 
‘‘ Colonel Close still continued his exertions, and 
seemed resolved to make a last struggle to draw 
the jsepoys to their duty. . It was at this mo- 
ment that I distinctly heard an officer ask per- 
mission of his commanding -officer to dre upon 
“ us, blit it was refused. The artillery-men fell 
out in front of their guns, and were actually 
marching to seize Colonel Close. The Colonel 
then saw that any further effort would be vain. 
«« He , addressed himself to -Major , and told 
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liim tlmt he had been grossly and shamefully 
despoiled of his authority ; that he held him, as 
^ ^ the seniol' officer, responsible for the violenee 
** which had been committed j and that he could 
consider himself in no other light than as pri- 
soner in the hands of those very officers who 
had been placed by Government Under his , or- 
“ ders. The field-officers approached him, and 
addressed him with great respect. They told 
him that they deprecated any intention of dis- 
y respect to himy that they entertained the 
greatest veneration for his high characterj that 
they lamented most deeply that they had been 
compelled to oppose themselves to him, but 
that they had been driven to a choice between 
" the line of conduct which they had adopted, 
and the abandonment of every thing which was 
“ dear to them as men and as soldiers. The Co- 
« lonel replied, by expressing the strongest cen- 
sure on their conduct ; he said he bad been de- 
" spoiled of his authority, but that he hoped that 
Colonel M— — — would consent to retain the 
“ command of the force, as if he had never ar- 
rivecL I was within three yards of the Colonel 
“ daring the whole time, and a more awful or a 
more anxious scene ! never witnessed. Every 
mind, even those of the very persons who were 
resisting his authority, seemed filled with ad- 
miration at the firm, manly, and soldier-like 
« ^ conduct of Colonel Close. . Whemhe was about 
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to retire from the parade, the oificers eritreateds 
as a last means of reeonciliation, that the Colo™ 
Bel would allow them to wait upon him. He 
resisted this application for a long time, but at 
length conceded to thMr urgent solicitations. 
They waited upon him, and endeavoured to 
“ present to him an address which they had pre- 
pared foiTiim previously to his arrival, blithe 
refused to receive it. They then urged him to 
proceed to the Presidency, hut he positively re- 
fused to comply with their request, and they 
retired, Their respect for the personal good 
conduct of Colonel Close soon yielded to their 
indignation at the attempt he had made to se~ 
parate the sepoys from them. They thought 
** also that he was a dangerous neighbour, and 
they therefore required him, in rather a rough 
and peremptory letter, to leave Hyderabad, 
The Colonel thought, on a consideration of the 
instructions that he had received, that it would 
be more proper to retire than to submit to per™ 
sonal restraint ; he therefore assured them that 
he w'^ouid go, and left the residency op the 
evening of the 4th instant” 

The subsidiary force having resisted the authority 
of Colonel Close in the manner above stated, dis- 
patched a requisition to the force statio^^^ on the 
Mahratta frontier at Jaiilnah, to join them widioaf 
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delay.; a similar, requisition was sent to Masulipa- 
tarn, where the mirtiny still continued, and to the 
other stations in thenorthern division of the army ; 
it being the apparent intention to proceed with the 
nnited forces into the Carnatic, fur the prosecu- 
tioii of further hostilities. There was a general 
movement of troops throughout the northern divi- 
sion, and the rebellious force seized the public 
treasure at the diifereut stations, as a prelude to 
their future operations. 

The benefieial elfects of the judicious and de- 
cisive measure adopted by the government, in de- 
manding a declaration from the Company’s officers 
in the manner above explained, were now felt. 
To the southward of the river Kistnah, where, by the 
aid of the commanding force of the King’s troops, 
there had been the means of effecting the mea- 
sure, the whole, or nearly the whole, of the native 
•corps of the army, with the exception of those in 
•Seringapatam, were in perfect obedience, and were 
commanded by officers on whose loyalty the go- 
vernment could depend. To the northward of the 
Kistnah, where no King’s troops were stationed, 
{with the exception of His Majesty’s 53d regiment 
at Hyderabad), ail the corps were in a state of 
open revolt ; and as there had not been the means 
of undeceiving the men, they continued to sup- 
port the desperate measures in which the ofiieers 
were engaged^ In this, state of affairs the Govern- 
nient did not hesitate to adopt, the determination 
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©f opposing force to force ; and with this view the 
most prompt measures Were taken for assemhling 
an army of ISjOOO men in the ceded districts ^* 
to be commanded by Colonel Close, and which 
was destined to march to Hyderabad, or in such 
direction as the public interests might require. 

The Government of Fort St. George had, in 
every part of its proceeding throughout the dis- 
cussions, tempered measures of vigour witli those 
of conciliation. In pursuance of this principle, it 
was judged proper to publish the following general 
orders, as a last endeavour to avert the impending 
extremity. 

Fort St. George, August 3, 180&. 
General Orders by the Honorable the Governor 
in Council. 

The Flonourable the Governor in Council 
judges it proper to amiounee to the native 
troops, that the very improper conduct of some 
of the European ojfFicers of the Company’s ser- 
vice, and the refusal of others to acknowledge 
their allegiance to the Government, have reii- 
“ dered it indispensibly necessary to remove, for 
a time, a considerable number of European 
officers from the exercise of authori ty. 

* TItic river Kistnah divides the ceded districts from the terrl? 
tones of the Nizam. 
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This measure will not however affect, 
in any respect, the situation of the native 
troops, who must know that their first duty is 
to the Government which they serve, and from 
« which all authority is derived. 

“ The Governor in Council entertains the 
“ same solicitude for the welfare and comfort of 
the native troops that has invariably been mani- 
fested by the British Government. 

He has no intention whatever of making 
any change in their situation ; and he expects 
that the native troops will display, on every 
emergency, the unshaken fidelity to Govern- 
ment which constitutes the first duty of a 
'' soldier 5 that they will obey, with zeal, the or- 
“ ders of the officers whom the Government shall 
“ place in authority over, them ; that they will 
refuse a belief to all reports calculated to agi- 
tate their minds, and diminish their confidence 
“ in the Government; and that they will not 
“ allow themselves to be involved in measures in 
“ any respect adverse to their duty and aliegi- 
ance. 

“ The Governor in Council is pleased to 
“ express liis approbation of the good conduct 
« which has been recently manifested by the 
“ native troops at the Presidency, in the camp 
“ at the Mount, at Trichinopoly, and at Vellore; 
“■ and he is confident that their behaviour will be 


equally correct and loyal at all otlaer stations of 
« the army.” ■ 

Fort St. George, August 12, 1809„ 

** General Orders by the Honorable the GoTernor 
in Council. 

The course of proceeding followed, for 
some time past, by the officers of the Honor- 
able Company’s army at this Pi'esidency, has 
“ obliged the Government to adopt the most de- 
cided measures for the preservation of the im- 
portant interests committed to its charge. These 
“ proceedings may be stated to have commenced 
" with the transmission to the Government, by 
the late Commander in Chief, of a memorial 
addressed to the Honorable the Court of Direc* 
tors, dated January ISOffi and signed by a large 
proportion of the Company’s officers. Although 
that paper exhibits claims of an ungrounded 
nature, and, contains observations equally im- 
proper and unjust on the orders of the Honor- 
“ able the Court of Directors and the Government^ 
the Governor in Council was induced to per- 
" mit it to pass without the serious notice which 
it appeared to demand, by a confidence in the 
discipline of the army, and a persuasion that 
the objectionable passages in the memorial were 
inadvertently and unintentionally introduced* 



The subsequent, conduct of the Goiimiander 
" ill Chief forced Government to vindicate its 
authority, by a signal example of piinishmeiit. 
It was well known to the Company’s officers 
that the whole of this proceeding was referi^ed 
“ to the Supreme Government, and the authori- 
ties in Europe ; that it would receive from their 
“ wisdom a decision conformable to the soundest 
principles of reason and justice j and that its 
discussion could not belong to the cognizance 
of the army, who are precluded from becoming 
“ a deliberative body. Notwithstanding these con- 
siderations, the Governor in Council, aiixtoiis to 
“ remove every cause of misunderstanding rcla- 
“ tive to a measure of so important a nature, pub- 
lished an order, dated the 31st of January, ex* 

■ plaining to the army the grounds on which 
“ it W’as adopted. The Governor in Council had a 
right to expect, on the most obvious grounds of 
discipline and respect for the laws, that the 
question would have been permitted to rest here, 
and receive its final reward from the only 
powers competent to decide on itj and it was 
“ with feelings of equal surprise and concern he 
learned that a memorial to the Supreme Go- 
vernment, of the most intemperate description, 
was circnlatcci in the Company’s army. 

“ The Governor in Council, desirous to avoid a 
rcciiiTcnce. to measures of severity, and per- 
‘‘ suaded that it was sufficient to apinise the Com- 
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« pany’s officers of the improper nature of the 
^‘ proceedings, to induce them to desist from their 
“ prosecution, authorised the Commander in Chief 
“ to issue a circular letter, dated the 5th March 
‘‘ •1809, explaining to those officers the impro- 
“ priety of their conduct, and calling upon them, 
‘‘ by the most powerful motives of duty, allegi- 
“ ance, and honor, to abstain from such unjustifi- 
‘‘ able measures. A letter from the Right Hon. 
“ the Governor General in Council, dated the QOth 
“ of February, 1809, approving of the steps adopt- 
“ ed by the Government of Fort St. George, with 
“ respect to the late Commander in Chief, was also 
“ circulated to the army, in the expectation that 
the sentiments of the Supreme Government 
would have suppressed the spirit of faction and 
‘‘ insubordination which prevailed. These letters 
“ appear to have produced no effect. The me- 
“ morial to the Supreme Government made fur- 
“ ther progress ; and an address to Major Boles, 
an officer under sentence of suspension, written 
“ in language of determined sedition, was circu - 
lated in the army, and forced upon the notice 
of the Governor in Council by a Company’s 
‘‘ Officer holding a confidential situation on his 
« staff. The Governor in . Council was still in- 
“ duced to pursue a system of forbearance, by the 
“ sentiments of affection and respect which he 
“ was disposed to entertain towards the Company’s 
officers, and by a conviction that the pvii> 
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« ciples of zeal, discipline, and national attacli- 
ment by which he supposed they were actuated, 
“ would lead them to relinquish the reprehensible 
" measures in which they were engaged, on being 
made fully acquainted with their impropriety and 
danger. The Commander in Chief, according- 
“ ly, under the sanction of the Government, is« 
“ sued a second circular letter, dated 10 th of 
“ April, 1809, again calling upon the officers of 
“ the Company’s army to adhere to their duty, 
correcting the erroneous opinions which they 
“ had received regarding the powers of Govern- 
“ ment, and describing the unjustifiable nature 
“ and dangerous consequences of their proceed- 
“ iiigs. The Governor in Council learned, with 
“ deep regret, that these measures of moderation, 
“ these repeated and urgent appeals to the disci- 
“ pline, duty, national attacbment, and profess- 
ional honor of the Company’s officers, were 
“ entirely nugatory 5 that the memorials con- 
“ tinued to be circulated; and that sentiments 
“ pf sedition were openly declared in many parts 
“ of the army. The further forbearaiice of the Go- 
“ vernment would have encouraged the progress of 
“ those evils; a course of explanation and ex- 
“ hortation had been pursued in vain; and it 
“ became imperiously necessary to check, by a 
“ salutary example of punishment, a. spirit of in- 
“ subordination that threatened the most daiiger- 
oils consequences to the prosperity of the em- 
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« pire. The general orders of the 1st of May 
last were acGordingly passed. The Governor 
“ in Council is concerned to state that the ex~ 
ample, wdiich was confined to the persons who 
“ were principally instrumental in promoting 
sedition, and of whose delinquency the most 
“ ample proofs existed, and %vhich was intended 
“ to obviate the necessity of more extensive pu» 
nishments, failed to produce the beneficial ef- 
fects anticipated from its adoption; and that 
principles of insubordination and sedition con- 
“ tinned to prevail among the Company’s ofiicers, 
if possible with aggravated violence. The Com- 
" pany’s officers of the Hyderabad subsidiary 
** force, whose good conduct in refusing to affix 
their signatures to the seditious addresses had 
“ received the approbation of the government, in- 
“ timated to the rest of the army, in an address 
dated in May last, scarcely less reprehensible 
than the papers which had incurred the ani- 
mad version of the government, their participa- 
tion in the disaffection which prevailed so eX“ 
teiisively in the Company’s army. 

The officers at Hyderabad followed up this 
“ act by threatening, in an address dated the 15th 
June, transmitted direct to the Governor in 
in Council, to separate themselves from the aii- 
thority of Government established over them by 
their country, unless a submission should he 
yielded to their menaces, by abrogating the ge- 
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neral orders of the 1st of May; and the Com- 
« pany*s officers at Masulipatam imprisoned their 
commanding officer, and made preparations to 
" desert the post entrusted to their charge, and to 
join the Hyderabad subsidiary force; thereby in- 
« volving, on account of views personal to them- 
selves, the men under their command in the 
“ guilt of rehellion, and furnishing to the native 
troops a dangerous example of resistance to au- 
thority. The Governor in Council, still an- 
** xious to impress on the minds of the Company’s 
“ officers a sense of the impropriety of their con- 
duct, published to the army the dispatch from 
the Supreme Government dated the 21st of May 
“ last, which contained an entire approval of the 
measures of the government of Fort St. George, 
and stated the most forcible and 'conclusive ar- 
guments against the system of faction and ille- 
gal combination which had been introduced 
''* into the coast army. This solemn decision of 
“ the supreme authority in India has also proved 
to he ineffectual. Tiie officers 1 1 Hyderabad, 
“ although they knew the sentiments of the Su- 
preme Government, refused in a body, in a 
letter to their commanding officer, dated the 
8th of July, obedience to the orders of Govern- 
“ ment for the march of a battalion from Hydem- 
“ bad ; adding, as a threat, that its services migiit 
soon be useful to their cause ; and have since 
forwarded to the government, in a paper dattxl 


" the Qlsiof July> the coiiditioiis on which they 
“ are willing to return to their duty, and which 
“ they require the governnaent to accept, in or« 
der to avert the impending awful evils — evils, 
that can result only from their own criminal de- 
termination to place themselves in the situation 
£>f enemies to their cou-ntry. The conditions on 
“ which those oflicers presume to state that they 
" will yield obedience to the national authorities 
afford further proofs of the nature of their de- 
signs, for they demand the public revocation of 
" the general orders of the 1st of May; the re- 
storation to their rank and appointments of all 
“ officers removed hy this government, however 
“ obnoxious and criminal the conduct of those 
** officers may have been; the dismission from of- 
fice of the officers of the general staff who may 
be supposed to have advised the government to 
the trial by a general court-martial of the off 
fleer commanding at Masiilipatam, who was 
"" arrested by his own disobedient officers ; and 
“ finally, an amnesty for the conduct of the 
“ Company*s army. The garrison of Masulipa- 
“ tarn have placed themselves in a state of rebel- 
lion; the troops of Seriugapatam and Hyder- 
abad have followed their example; and it has 
“ been ascertained that the military authority eii- 
“ trusted to commanding officers has been usurped 
by self-constituted committees ; and that an or- 
ganised system of combination, for the pur- 
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” pose of subverting the authority of tlie govern- 
ment, has been established throughout the 
greatest part of the army of this establishment. 

The Governor in Council perceives in the 
** foregoing course of proceedings on the part of 
" the European officers of the Company’s army, 
which has equally resisted measures of forbear- 
“ ance and punishment, a determined spirit of re- 
volt, that must, unless speedily repressed, pro- 
duce the most fatal consequences to the consti- 
tution and authority of the government, and the 
interests of the nation. No means, compatible 
with the honour and authority of the govern- 
** ment, have been omitted, to recal the Com- 
pany’s officers to a sense of their duty as sold- 
iers, and of their allegiance as British troops. — 
The forbearance displayed by the government 
“ under circumstances of aggravated indignity, 
demonstrates the satisfaction with which it 
would have regarded any disposition bn the part 
of tliie Company’s officers to maintain the usual 
obedience required from all soldiers. No dis- 
position, however, of that nature has appeared 5 
on the contrary, those officersj by a systematic 
course of aggression and insubordination, have 
« forced the government to adopt measures of the 
most decided nature, for the support of its au» 
thofity. 

“ The Governor in Council would he guilty of a 
most criminal desertion of his duty, and the 
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** cause of his country?', if he were capable of 
compromising the evils of sedition and mutiny by 
a submission to the menaces of a body of men 
placed by the laws under his government.-— 
Such a course of proceeding would prostrate the 
authority of the state before a disaffected and 
seditious faction it would effectually incapa- 
citate this and every succeeding government 
from executing the functions of adminisratiorij 
and would be fatal to the prosperity of the cm- 
pire in India, by affording an example of 'suc- 
cessfiil opposition to authority, and by weaken- 
iiig the power and dignity of the government, 
** which, in this country, are peculiarly essential 
to its existence. Influenced by these consider- 
ations, the Governor in council has considered 
“ it to be his sacred duty to resist every appear- 
ance of concession to the threats of insubordina- 
“ tion and faction, and to employ the power and 
“ means at the disposal of the government, for the 
restoration of its discipline, and the maintc- 
“ nance of its hoiipur and authority. 

In this state of affairs> it is a source of the 
“ most gratifying reflection .that the zeal, loyalty, 
and discipline of his Majesty’s troops, and of 
many of the most respectable officers of tlie 
Company’s army, combined with the fidelity 
generally manifested by the native troops, will 
enable the government to accomplish the im- 
portant object of re-establishing public order. 
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'' The good conduct of his Majesty’s troops, du- 
ring the disseiitions that have occurrecl, their 
zealous adherence to ■ duty, the preference ^vhich 
they have manifested to , the principles of ho- 
“ nour, virtue, and patriotism over the personal 
“ views and disorderly passions which prevailed 
around them, reflect the greatest credit on their 
character, and demonstrate that they are aiii- 
mated by the same ardent love of their country 
which has distinguished their brother-soldiers in 
“ Europe. His Majesty’s troops under this go- 
“ vernment will possess the gratifying reflection of 
having deserved the approbation and gratitude 
“ of their country, and of having eminently con- 
“ tributed to the preservation of an important 
branch of the empire. 

The Governor in Council entertains a hope 
that the Company % officers, who have threat- 
“ ened the government of their country with the 
most serious evils— who have demanded, as the 
“ condition of being faithful to their duty, tlie 
execution of measures degrading to the charac- 
** ter, and fatal to the interests, of the state — will 
“ pause before they attempt to proceed further in 
the course of sedition and guilt which they have 
pursued. It has been the earnest wish and ap- 
xious desire of the Governor in council to avoid 
measures of extremity, to. re-establish order by 
the course of the law, and to give to mili'^ 
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tary trial the authors of tlie present seditious pro? 
5^ ceedings. In prosecution of measures so con- 
sonant to justice, so. necessary for restoration of 
discipline, and so coiiformable to the ordinary 
mode of military government, the Governor in 
council is persuaded that he shall have the con- 
currence of all persons in the civil and military 
service who have not banished from their minds 
every sentiment of national feeling; and he ex- 
“ horts the officers of the Company’s service, by 
submitting to that conrso of measures; to avert 
the evils which they are precipitating upon 
“ themselves. Such a result, gratifying at any 
“ period, "would, at the present moment of ha- 
,tional difilculty, hh peculiarly acceptable to the 
view and feeling of the Governor in council; 
“ and adverting to the zeal and patriotism by 
which the officers of the Company’s army have 
been distinguished, hfe still encourages a hope, 
that by manifesting obedience to the govern- 
ment, they will obviate the adoption of mea*> 
“ sures of extremity, arrest the certain conse- 
quences of their past conduct, and promote the 
restoration of general confidence, order, and 
discipline.” 

At this crisis an auspicious change took place 
ill the aspect of public affairs. We have seen the 


course of proceeding qf^served by Colonel Close at 
Hyderabad. Though that spirited and magnani- 
mous officer failed at the time in his endeavours to 
establish his authority, there is reason to know that 
his efforts were not withoi^t their effect, and that, 
combined with the other means which were used 
to undeceive the minds of the native troops, they 
had consequences of the most salutary nature. 
Those circumstances, aided by the active opera- 
tions which the Government was preparing to pur- 
sue, apparently opened the eyes of the officers 
of the subsidiary force, and brought to their sight 
the precipice on the brink of which they had 
placed themselves. We shall only add that the 
desperate schemes in which they had engaged 
were abandoned. About the middle of August 
the officers of that force expressed their entire sub- 
mission to the authority of the Government, and 
signed the pr^escribed declaration. 

The Hyderabad force had, from its strength and 
efficieney of equipment, been enabled to take, as 
will have been observed, a material and decisive 
lead in every part of the proceedings in which 
the army of Madras had been concerned. The 
change in the conduct of that force accordingly 
operated with instantaneous effect, and the main 
link of the chain being broken, the whole of the 
combined plans fell to the ground. The Jaulnah 
force had, already made some marches towdrds 
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ilyderabucl^.; but stopt, and returned to its 
tioii, on being apprized of the recent dccuiTeuce. 

Tlic following decimation was issued by the infatuated offi« 
eers of tke Jaulntili force on coinmencing their march : 

DECUIIATION. 

To all Officers, Civil and Military, both of his Majesty’s and 
ilie Honorable ComiKiny’s Service } to the Troops^ both 
' ^ European and Native j and to the Inhabitants of the 
“ Countries under the Government of the Presidency of 
i'urt St. George. 

‘ ' We, the undersigned officers of the force of Jaulnah^ being 
“ on the eve of commencing our march, conceive ourselves im- 
“■ periously called upon hi the present awful situation of affairs, 
and previous to entering upon such a measure, thus solmenly 
, “ and publicly to avow the causes and motives of this proceed- 
“ iiig, in the presence of and invoking the Great God of heaven 
and earth to bear witness to the tmth of this our declara- 
dMkin. 

" The causes of our taking this step are the intelligence 
wliieh we have received of the fonner occurences in the 
northern division of the army, as well as those more recent 
“■ at Hyderabad and Madias ; and of the decided resolution of 
till.! Honorable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George 
" to proceed to extremities against the officers and troops of 
the coast army. 

It was our original intention to have awaited the expected 
nrrh’al ol the Right Honorable the Governor General j but this 
di'tenninatiou of the Governor of Fort St, George, to proceed 
“ to oxtrcuiities, leave.s us no alternative, and deprives us of 
the advantages 'which might have been expected to result 
'' from our appeal to tlie superior authority. 
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The garrison at MasuHpatam submitted to the 
autliorifcy of the Goverament ; and the garrisoa 

1st. Then we most solemnly disavow any intention of in« 
teifering with the lawful and executive government of Madras 
and its dependencies, as well as all personal hostility towards 
the Honorable the Governor, and others, his supposed advi- 
sers, although driven to the most dreadful extremities as we 
“ are. Tins latter we conceive affords proof of moderation 
unexampled; but we march to prevent the effusion of human 
blood; to prevent the arraying of one portion of this army 
“ in battle against the other; to prevent the dreadful conse- 
queiices to our country, as well as the officers and troops 
“ themselves, which must ensue from this lamentable obstinacy 
“ of the Honorable the Governor in Council ; and, finally, to 
avert the incalculable miseries which must resiilt to the 
wretched inhabitants in general from so unnatural a contest. 

, 3d. We march for the purpose of obtamingfrom the Honor- 

able the Governor in Council a solemn assumnee tliat he will 
abstjun.from pursuing those acts of uunecessai’y severity which 
“ have led to the present situation of public affairs, until tlie 
Honorable the Court of Directors shall have adopted sucli 
metisures as they may deem expedient for investigating and re- 
*■* dressing the grie\ances under which the army now labour. 

“ 3cl and lastly. We march for the purpose of obtaining 
“ from the Honorable the Governor in Council his consent to a 
“ general amnesty, and the I’estoratioa to the senice of all the 
“ Officers, botli civil and military, who, under the present 
“ grievous .system, have been suspended until the pleasure of 
■ “ the (!ouil of Directors concerning thean can be known. 

“ Having’ tlms candidly -.md solemnly explained their inten*. 
■ “ tions to the army, and the world at large, the undersigned 
• f‘ are confident that no description of officers or troops will 
“ voluntarily array themselves against them, nor -vvill they re- 


Seriiigapat^m also saFreiidered at discretion^ 
III every part where pwtiny had pre^ailedj the 
submission was general and complete. 

So eh was the state of affairs when Lord Mhito 
reached Madras about the middle of September 
1809. His Lordship had the satisfaction to find 
the power of the Government triumphant, and 
effectually established ; and the late formidable 
mutiny wholly subdued. 

We shall conclude this concise view of the events 
of the late rebellion, by observing that during the 
period of that alarming commotion, the inter- 
nal state of the country was undisturbed, and that 
the native inhabitants of the extensive territories 
under the Government of Fort St. George evinced 
no sentiment but that of entire attachment to the 

fein from indulging the pleasing hope that the Honorable 
" the Governor in Council, on being made acq[UJiinted with 
**■ their unalterahle sentiments, \Vill see the expediency of com - 
plying with their retpiest j and the more especially do they 
ho|«j; so, as neither , he nor they can be insensible to the 
serious inconvenience and injury wMch may result to the 
** British interets in the Decan, from their present movement, 
and which step nothing but the most imperious necessity 
should have induced them to adopt. They have only now to- 

add, that in the above determination they have most solemnly 
.sworn to persevere until death ; but that in the execution of 
it they will neither use force or offer violence to any but, 
sueh as sliall voluntaiily meet them for the purpo.se of oppo » . 

So help us God.” ■ : ^ 



power wliicli protects them. The public rercnues 
continued to be realized without material interrup- 
tion; and the vigorous control of the Government 
continued to influence and to direct every part of 
the public administration. 


THE END. 
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A LETTER, &c. 


My Dear G 

I NOW sit down to give you a summary of 
those strange events, which, from causes unim- 
portant in the view of a careless observer, have 
led to a state of unexampled confusion in pub- 
lic, affairs. This will reach you through the 
kindness of a friend who has promised to deliver 
it in safety. I should otherwise hesitate to in- 
cur the risk of committing my sentiments to 
paper, as it is confidently asserted and believed, 
that no seal, or form of confidence, can insure 
secrecy, or shield the writer of opinions not en- 
tirely favourable to the present measures, from 
the vengeance of that rigour beyond the law, 
which now rules over our miserable settle- 
ment. 

I anticipate all the horror you will feel at 
learning that the army in which you so long 
served, and the companions with whom you 
largely shared in the applause which w'as emi- 
nently due to enthusiastic ardour, loyalty, and 
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valour, stand now branded, (and justly too) 
with the name and character of rebels; that 
those who have ever been forward to shed their 
best blood in the cause of their country, who 
boasted, as a proud distinction, the honour of 
bearing a commission in the Madras army, and 
stood foremost in subordination and willing 
obedience to the government, have recently en- 
tailed indelible disgrace on themselves, and re» 
fleeted it on the corps, whose honour was en- 
trusted to them, by the guilt of open resistance 
to the authority which, as soldiers and as sub- 
jects, they were bound to obey. 

In contemplating events which have led to a 
result so extraordinary as the actual rebellion 
of a considerable portion of the Madras army, 
it is natural to seek for some cause, which has 
produced a subversion of all those honourable 
principles which had hitherto distinguished and 
characterized that branch of the Indian army 5 
for gratuitous rebellion, without an object,, or a 
cause, or an intelligible plan, is an idea which 
a reflecting mind does not readily admit. Yet 
this is the state of the case which our govern- 
ment has deemed it wise to publish to the world, 
and this is the doctrine, which whoever would 
be thought a dutifub subject is called on tt 
profos to beU^^ 
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So long an appeal was open to superior 
powers, legally constituted to controul the acts 
of the local government, no extent of grievance, 
real or imaginary, could justify, or even pal- 
liate, a crime so monstrous as rebellion : no acts, 
however oppressive, could give to a military 
man an excuse for disobedience or resistance. 
Those irritated and deluded men, who influenced 
the army to that unnecessary extremity, have 
incurred an extent of guilt which demands the 
extremity of legal punishment j they have for- 
feited their lives to the offended laws of that 
country, in whose defence they W'ould, at the 
moment of their deepest guilt, have laid them 
down with pleasure j and their punishment, 
which every man who thinks as a soldier ought 
not only to anticipate but desire, will afford a 
dreadful warning to those who may, in future, 
be disposed to suffer private feelings, however 
cruelly excited, to supersede the obligations of 
public duty, or to subvert those principles of 
obedience which every soldier, on embracing 
the profession, especially binds himself to ren- 
der to those whom the laws of his country have 
empowered to direct and regulate his public 
conduct. Such are the feelings of every reflect- 
ing mind; but he must be either more or less 
than man, who can separate these feelings from 
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those of genuine compassion for the fate await- 
ing many hig;hly meritorious but mistaken men. 
You will perceive, by the blotted paper before 
you, that a frigid sense ,of public duty has not 
extint^uished feelings of another description in 
mourning over the fate of our old companions 
in arms. But if, “ albeit unused to the melting 
mood,” and with a mind unruffled by any se- 
cret self-reproach, such be the tendency of my 
reflections, what must the feelings be of those 
whose measures have unnecessarily led to this 
most horrible result ? 

I will endeavour to trace the progress of those 
unhappy events which appear to have led to 
this distressing conclusion. 

At the departure of Sir John Craddock, the 
officers of the Madras army were certainly in a 
state of considerable discontent, but neither 
disloyal nor seditious: their attachment to their 
country, and to the cause of public authority, 
was firm and unshaken, but they were disgusted 
with the effects of an alledged partiality to a fa- 
voured branch of the army, with the contempt too 
flimsily disguised, with which the Commander- 
in-Chief had always treated that, particularly 
their own (exaggerated perhaps in repetition} : 
and, by some opinions be had given in a case 
of military-trial, wfflich, although well merited 


by the individual, were offensive to tlie esta- 
blished opinions of the service at large, and in- 
dicated (perhaps the result of a phraseology not 
always intelligible) an assumption of powers 
very distinctly denied to him by the laws of his 
country. It is but justice to the character of 
that officer, to add, that he preserved to the situ- 
ation which he 'held by an arrangement with 
the Governor, resulting from his decided con- 
duct, that influence and patronage in military 
appointments, which a most injudicious order 
from the authorities in England, received in the 
year 1 806, had taken from the Commander-in- 
Chief and vested in the Governor alone. This 
measure, however, which was suspended during 
the command of Sir John Craddock, took full 
eflect on the succession of General Macdowall, 
while the exclusion of the Commander-in-Chief 
fi’om council, by an arrangement equally ab- 
surd, completed the degradation of his of- 
fice. 

On the succession of General Macdowall to 
command, the frankness and apparent sincerity 
of his manner derived popularity from contrast 
with his predecessor j and he studiously en- 
couraged this sentiment by the conduct which 
he imprudently, and perhaps improperly, adopt- 
ed, from the moment he assumed the comrnaiul 
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The exclosion from the rank and functions of 
counsellor, of an officer specially appointed to 
the command of the army, was an unusual 
measure, and was calculated to raise his per- 

I sonal resentment in the same degree that it 
j lowered the importance of his station, not only 

by impairing his influence, and consequently 
his authority, with the army, but by degra- 
ding^ bis actual estimation in public opinion. 
To maintain that influence of which be was de- 
prived by this change in the constitution of the 
army, he courted popularity with the officers 
at large j ho lamented, without reserve, his in- 
ability to support their interests in council, or 
to oppose alterations injurious to their welfare 5 
he commented on the degradation of the army 
in the person of their Commander4n-Chief j • 
and assuming the character of their representa^ 
iive, induced them, without reflecting oft tbo 

^ A striking instance of this proposition (which in 
England would not he well understood without an exam- 
ple) occurred immediately after the General’s arrival at 
Madras. His Highness, the Nabob of the Carnatic, sent 
a complimentary message, desiring to receive a visit from 
the General, but the next day, (having learned the uncom- 
Ittion restriction on his situation and powers) sent another 
Hiessage, intimating his desire, that the visit might be post- 
poned until the Commander-inr Chief Md taken his seat 
in coumil. 
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absolute absurdity of the term, to consider the 
aiteratioB which had been made in the consti- 
tution of the local government, as a real mili- 
tary grievance. 

In truth, the idea of injury to the array 
in the exclusion of the Commander-in-Chief 
from council, and from the exercise of military 
patronage, was not entirely fallacious, although 
it was crudely formed, improperly presented to 
their notice, and certainly not in the province 
of the officers of the army to discuss. The 
Governor in council possesses, and practically 
exercises, the right of determining, in the last 
resort, on all questions of a military nature j 
appoints officers to command j to the staff, and 
to all situations of military trust j decides even 
on claims of military rank j of course, on mili- 
tary applications involving the disbursement of 
public money ; directs all military movements, 
and enacts, confirms, or changes, (at pleasure) 
all regulations for the conduct of the military 
service ; the reports and projects of officers of 
the staff, formed unto the orders of their mili- 
tary superiors, and sometimes by the direct 
command of the government itself, are sub- 
mitted to the council for adoption or rejection ; 
and these reports often involve considerations of 
the utmost importance to the army and its of' 
% 
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licers. Not one member of the coiincib as 
now constituted, is competent, either from pro- 
fessional habits or accidental acquirement, to 
discuss any military question with intelligence 
and propriety : and hence acts of serious injus- 
tice might obtain the sanction of the govern- 
ment without any intention on the part of any 
of its- members to decide erroneously. The 
fact is obvious: it was felt by the officers of the 
army: and when they lamented among them- 
selves that they had not a representative in coun- 
cil, they had it just as much in contemplation 
to organize a Sanhedrim, or crown an emperor 
of lilliput, as to urge those claims to elective 
or other rights, which, with much ingenuity of 
wire-drawn inference, have been imputed to 
them by high authority. This uulucky term 
certainly afforded no proof of logical precision 
or rhetorical skill : the persons who employed 
it meant simply to express an obvious fact, which 
nothing but wilful perversion could misappre- 
hend ; namely, that a person possessing military 
knowledge, is a necessary member of a coun- 
cil, in which the sole power is vested of deci- 
ding the most important military questions, and 
that, as no such person was a member of that 
council, they were deprived of the fair and ne- 
cessary means of having their pretensions on- 
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derstood by those who are appointed to decide 
upon them. 

The first overt declaration of military dissa- 
tisfaction during the present government, was 
manifested chiefly by his Alajesty’s troops, and 
was occasioned by the diminution of allowances, 
which regiments previously serving on the Ben- 
gal establishment liad experienced on their 
transfer to that of Madras (where they fouiKl 
the prices of every necessary of life more than 
doubled), and others, who, on their passage 
from England, had landed at Prince of Wales 
Island, and there received for a time the supe- 
rior rates of Bengal pay. A memorial was pre- 
pared, soliciting to be placed on an equal 
footing with the Bengal army in point of allow- 
ances. It was signed, as I have understood, by 
the officers of all the regiments of his Majes- 
ty’s service on the coast, with only one excep- 
tion that I have heard of^ and, as the supposed 
grievance was common to his Majesty’s and the 
Company’s officers, they united equally in the 

* The Court of Directors, in 1796, announced their de- 
sire and intention to equalize the allowance of the three 
presidencies. That body is said (I hope the rumour is un- 
founded) to have recently pronounced siicb an expectation 
to be unreasonable and absurd.. The absurdity at least is 
not particularly obvious. — Editor. 
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prayer of the petition. At the earnest desire 
of Sir George Barlow, General Macdowal wrote 
to the officers commanding his Majesty’s regi» 
ments to discountenance and stop the intended 
menaorial ; his influence succeeded in effecting 
that object, and the signatures of the officers in 
his Majesty’s service were withdrawn. 

The next cause of agitation was a proposal 
originating with the Quarter-Master-General, 
and which was adopted and officially announced 
in the general orders of the 3d May, 1808 j 
namely, that the arrangement, by wdiich officers 
commanding native corps supplied and con- 
veyed the camp-equipage of their respective 
battalions, was to be abolished. This measure 
requires a more detailed description, because 
it led to more important consequences; and 
as the advisers of government have taken par- 
ticular pains to misrepresent the incidents to 
which it gave rise in all the official publica- 
tions of the government on this subject, it be- 
comes the more necessary to state the facts 
with accuracy. 

The plan of providing and carrying the 
camp-equipage of the army, by a species of 
contract with the officers commanding native 
corps, who received a fixed allowance for sup- 
plying the tents, carriage, and followers^ and 
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defraying all incidental expences connected 
with their efficiency, was first suggested, as you 
may recollect, in the year 1791, when Lord 
Cornwallis, retiring with the crippled remains 
of his army from his first attempt on Seringa- 
patam, called on the officers of the army to 
exert their individual means to do, what, in that 
hour of deep distress, he found it impossible to 
accomplish by the resources of the public. It 
will probably be also in your recollection, that 
the expectation of success in this instance, was 
the result of very recent experience, inasmuch 
as the bulk of the equipment for the intended 
siege of Seringapatam had absolutely been con- 
veyed to its destination by the exertions of the 
individual officers of the army, at a time when 
Lord Cornwallis, in the plenitude of his powder, 
as governor-general and commander-in-chief, 
with the assistance of the most able officers at 
the head of his public departments, had found 
it impossible to command the means, which 
were readily brought into existence by the 
united zeal of the individuals under his com- 
mand. My Lord Cornwallis knew how to ex- 
cite and direct that zeal; his call for assistance 
in the provision and conveyance, of camp- 
equipage ivas obeyed with alacrity, and, in 
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some instanccB, afc great expence : the required 
equipment sprung up as bj enchantment, but, at 
the conclusion o-f the war, the allowance was 
struck off, and the services of the officers were 
left unrequited by the advantage which they 
bad reasonably anticipated from the expected 
permanency of the measure. 

In the year 1799 j similar difficulties in the 
army under General Harris gave rise, as you 
may remember, to a similar expedient ; and the 
subsidiary force of Hyderabad, under Colonel 
Dalrymple, was, by the very same means, re- 
equipped in a few days, and commenced its 
march from Seringapatam in pursuit of Dboon- 
dia by a similar exertion of the officers. These 
repeated proofs of the efficacy of this means, 
and of the constant and miserable inefficiency 
of the antient system, caused, in 1802, the adop- 
tion of a professedly permanent plan for provi- 
ding on this principle the camp-equipage of the 
oflicers and of the native corps of the army j 
the expected and acknowledged profits of the 
contract in peace being computed as balancing, 
if not exceeding, the greater expences attend- 
ing the period of war, and relieving the public 
from all expence of quarters, in garrison as well 
as tents in the field, at a lower rate than had 
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been paid under Lord Cornwallis’s calculations 
for providing and carrying camp-ecpiipage 
alone. 

On the faith of this plan, adopted as a per- 
manent regulation, of the service, the officers 
commanding corps entered on the contract at 
the commencement of , an active war, and, 
after incurring, in the course of the Mahratta 
campaigns in the Dican, unprecedented ex- 
pences, to produce acknowledged and unex- 
ampled efficiency, they looked to the return of 
peace for reimbursement and remuneration, 
with that confidence which they were entitled 
to place in the faith of government, clearly im- 
plied, if not distinctly pledged, Jbr the perma- 
nence of a plan which had been sanctioned by 
the approbation of the Court of Directors. 
That spirit of innovation which distinguished 
the period from 1805 to 1808, struck at this 
system, which had been the theme of praise 
with every officer who had the experience of 
field -service to guide his judgment. The Q.uar- 
ter-Master-General was instructed to devise a 
change, and this germ of discord was the result 
of his cogitations. 

The report which was produced, suggested 
the plan denominated new^ which was substi- 
tuted for that of 1802 j but its novelty chiefly 
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consisted m the hypotheses of certain occolt 
energies in the heads of public departments^ 
which former commanders-in-chief had not 
been able to call into action, and in applying 
cumbrous and newly invented forms to the prin» 
ciplesof the antient and exploded system, which 
experience had shewn to be practicable only 
on paper, and on actual service to have been 
uniformly productive of inefficiency and ab- 
solute failure. The provision of carriage was 
certainly on a more permanent plan, but the 
radical defect of continuing to load the public 
departments with minute details, which expe- 
Tience had shewn them incapable to direct 
with efficiency, was uncured, and by any simi- 
lar means incurable. With you it is unneces- 
sary to enter into a detailed consideration of 
the merits of the two systems ; but if the autho- 
rity of great names may influence a question 
of this nature, there is something more than 
mere sound in the practical judgment of such 
a man as Earl Cornwallis, the founder of the 
calumniated measure ; of General Harris, who 
adopted it from necessity ; of General James 
Stuart, than whose a sounder judgment does 
not exist on every branch of military arrange- 
ment, and who, on the experience of every one 
of those campaigns, feccanmended its adoption 
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^ as a permanent measure *, of sir Arthur Wel- 

lesley, who, on the actual experience of its ef- 
fects, expressly ascribes to the operation of this 
system his being enabled to perform those mo?e- 
■ ments of unexampled rapidity and efficiency 

^ which are the admiration of every military mau 

capable of receiving lessons from experience, 

I I will not draw a parallel between such supf 

porters and the subverters of the system I 
The report which the Q.uarter-M aster- Gene- 
I ral made to Sir John, was in a confidential, but 

^ official form : but after the measure which he 

recommended had been approved by the su- 
j preme government, it became publicly known 

at Madras by communication (as is understood) 
from Sir George Barlow to die Adjutant-Gene- 
ral. The measure of abolishing the contract was 
^ offensive to those who, having little else to lose, 

saw that wrested from them in the advantage- 
I ous period of peace, which they had been suf- 

= fered to retain without remark during the diffi- 

* culties of a protracted warfare. The Guarter- 

Master-General, in his report, had argued on the 
baneful effects of this system ; not from fact, 
for all fact was adverse to the inferences wdiich 
he drew, but from abstract theory and hypothe- 
sis : the contract was by him represented as 
placing the interest of officers commanding 
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corps at mriance with their duty;'' making 
k their interest that their corps should not 
be in a state Jit for jicld-sermce ^‘furnish- 
ing strong inducements to neglect their more 
important duties;'" “ divesting their atten- 
tion and pursuits from the discipline of their 
corps and finally, as ‘‘ that efficien- 

cy xvhich it professed to ensure."' Such was 
the substance of observations at considerable 
length, which the Quarter-Mastor-Gesieral, in 
bis report, declared to have been suggested ' 
by six years' experience of the practical effect 
of the contract system an advantage not pos- 
sessed by those who devised the plan, and by 
an attentive examination of its operation du- 
ring that period of time. 

This declaration gave a body to the insinua- 
tion which the officers commanding corps, and 
who bad held the contract, considered as a stig- 
ma cast on their conduct and characters, in the. 
execution of a public duty; and while they 
disclaimed, perhaps more explicitly than was 
demanded by the facts of the case, any title to 
discuss the expediency or justice of the altera- 
tion adopted by government, on the ground of 
this report, they individually applied to tbe^ 
Cummander-in-Gbief to direct such investiga- 
tion as he should deem to be proper, for as- 
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certaining their conduct in the execution of 
this branch of their public duty, in order that 
delinquency, if proved, might be adequately 
punished, and that the innocent might be ac- 
quitted of the unmerited reflection which they 
deemed to be conveyed in the report of the 
Qiiarter-Master-General . 

The Commander-in-Chief, piqued by the 
slight with which he considered himself to be 
treated by the government, in their adoption 
of an essential change in one of the most mate- 
rial equipments of the army without even tlie 
decent form of appearing to consult his opinion, 
refused to comply wdth their request; and as- 
signed as a reason, in answ'er to every applica- 
tion, that as he had not been consulted wdth 
regard to the abolition of the lent contract, he 
did not feel himself at liberty to take cogni- 
zance of any matter connected with that sub- 
ject on any indwidnal application. 

The officers complaining, foiled by this reply 
in their attempts to obtain an investigation 
into their owm conduct, thought that they 
might attain the same end by compelling the 
Oluarter-Master-General to* prove the grounds 
on which he had inserted in his report the in- 
sinuations which they deemed to be injurious 
to their character: and adopting that form of 
€ 
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Combined appeal which the reply of the Gom- 
mander-m-Chief very unadvisedly seemed to 
prescribe^ they jointly accused Lieut, CoL 
Munro of having falsely aspersed their charac- 
ter in his report. This charge * they forwarded 
to the Commander-in-Chief, on the S3d of Au- 
gust, 1808, and requested that on it Lieut. Col. 
Munro might be brought to trial. The Com- 
inander-in-Chief after some deliberation con- 
sulted Lieut. Col. Leith, the Judge-Advocate- 
General. That officer in a laboured reporf con- 
founded the measure of abolishing the contract 
(the act of government) with the reasons given 
for recommending the change (the act of the 
Quarter-Master-General alone), and advised 
(with a degree of ardour not altogether prudent 
in an office, where at least the semblance of im- 
partiality was reputed to be a i-equisite qualifi- 
cation) the rejection of the charge as a ground 
of procedure against the Quaiter^Master-Gene- 
ral ; urging at the same time, that a charge of 
conspiracy against that officer should be found- 
ed upon it, on which he would undertake to 
convict the complainants, if entrusted with the 
conduct of the prosecution. 

The Judge-Advocate’s opinion was commu- 

* Appeadix, No. I. 
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iiicated by a letter of the 30th of Novemberj 
from the Adjutant-General, by order of the 
Commander-in-Chief, to Colonel the Hon. 
A. Sentieger, the senior of the complaining 
officers, with intimation that, ‘‘ in consequence, 
all farther proceedings had been for the present 
postponed,” The Judge- Advocate had stated 
in the progress of reference, that legal grounds 
did not exist for the trial of the Guarter-Master- 
General on this charge j and on being requested 
to explain more particularly the grounds of his 
opinion, he advised the Commander-in-Chief to 
consult the Company’s Advocate-General on 
those grounds, of which he, as a lawyer, was 
the most competent judge: General Macdow- 
all in preference consulted Mr. Marsh, a re- 
gular English barrister, who had during Col. 
Leith’s absence in England officiated as judge- 
advocate-general His opinion, delivered at 
considerable length, was at direct variance with 
that of Lieut. Col. Leith, and pronounced that 
Just and legal grounds appeared to exist for 
bringing the Guarter-Master-Geiieral before a 
military tribunal, upon the charge preferred 
against him by thirty-two officers commanding 
corps. 

The olFicers to whom the Comm and er-in- 
Chief had transmitted the Jixdge-Advocate-Ge- 
CS 



iieraFs opinion, denied its justice; they per- 
ceived the partiality marked in the studied 
omission to consider the clause of the report 
which gave the connection of alledged fact to 
the observations of which they complained, 
namely, the clause which declared these re- 
marks to be the result of experience and practi- 
cal observation : and on the 5th and 12th of 
December, two of their number separately, by 
letters from Trichinopoly, and from Chittle- 
droog, urged the Commander- in-Chief to pro- 
ceed in the trial of Lieut. Col, Munro. Short- 
ly after this period, however, the more mode- 
rate course was adopted of appeal to the Court 
of Directors, to whom the complainants stated 
the case ill a perfectly respectful memorial. In 
this appeal they declared that they suspended 
the proceedings, which they had commenced, 
to obtain relief by process of military trial : they 
besought the Honourable Court to free them 
from the recorded stigma thrown on their cha- 
racters by the Quarter-Master-Generars re- 
port: they recited the offensive paragraphs, 
and again explicitly disclaimed all pretension 
to the right of discussing the expediency or 
propriety of the measure of abolishing the tent 
contract, confining their complaints to the in- 
sinuations alone, which were understood to have 
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prodoceci its adoption.^ This memorial was in 
Jaiiiiary 180,9 forwarded through the Comman- 
der-in-Chief to the government for transniis» 
sion, and by them it was rejected and returned 
as unnecessary . I do not exactly know the 
date of this rejection, but Lieut. Col Munro 
was placed in arrest on the 20tb of January 
1809, and warned for trial on the original 
charge. 

This may be the most convenient place to 
observe, that if, as the Quarter-Master-General 
insinuated, any deficiency in the equipments 
of the camp-eqnipage department, had in point 
of fact arisen from the neglect or cupidity of 
commanding officers holding the contract, no 
record of such deficiency can be traced. It 
was the duty of the office, at the head of which 
Lieut. Col. Munro is placed, and in which he 
had served either as deputy or principal, from 
the first institution of the system of contract, to 
examine the returns, and make quarterly re- 
ports to the Military Board of the state of the 
camp-equipage, cattle, and followers attached 
to each corps, as certified on muster, and 
monthly inspection: and iha perfect good con- 
dition of all these equipments stands vouched 


* Vide Memorial, Appendix, No. 2. 
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|)j his own reports, duringthe whole and every 
part of the period to which his pt'actical obser^ 
nation and exper'knce refers. If, therefore, 
the report proposing the abolition of that con- 
tract was meant to convey the most obvious 
meaning which the arguments bear (and among 
other allegations it directly asserts the ineffici- 
ency of the system), that report is at variance 
with the other official reports of the Quarter- 
Master- General’s office. Those reports were 
public^ supported by regular musters, and ex- 
posed, pf erroneous, to instant detection ; the 
other \y2^sprmate9 standing solely on the personal 
assertion of the Quarter-Master-General, and 
regular investigation was denied— — both could 
pot be true. 

The total absence of any thing in form of 
proof, in the course of the report, constitutes in 
itself the most powerful evidence that the insi- 
nuations were groundless. 

The highest authority in India has recently 
told us, that because the report of the Quarter- 
Master-General had induced Sir J. Craddock 
(whose projected innovation it was intended to 
support), the commander-in-chief in India, the 
government of Madras, and the supreme go- 
vernment,to approve a plan founded on the basis 
of assertions individually made by its author. 


(which others contended to be false and in- 
famous insinuations, injurious to their charac- 
ters as officers and gentlemen,”)^ the stigma- 
tized officers are guilty of extreme injustice to 
the hidhidual, and studied insult to governments 
in attempting to disprove the assertion, by re- 
quiring a public investigation of its truth or 
falsehood. With all deference to that high au- 
thority, the insinuation to their prejudice, if 
falsci was not less/a/se, from the fact of its ha-, 
ving misled those high authorities to believe 
and to act upon it 5 and the respect and defe- 
rence due to their opinions rendered it only a 
more imperative duty in the officers who felt 
themselves to be calumniated by the reasoning 
of the report, to remove the aspersion by the 
most public refutation of the alledged slander. 

The same high authority has styled the 
charge against Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, a 
collusive arid pretended accusation against him of 
calimnp and slander vihila the tent con, 
tract} or rather its abolition} was hi effect the 
subject f that the object was “ to withdraw 
the direction of all military arrangement} re- 
f c yarding the regulation and economy of the ar- 
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imj> from the legal author Uy of government ^ 
« in order to place it in the shape of courts mar- 
« tiak under the direction of the officers of the 
« army themselves f and the arrest of Lieute- 
Bant-Colonel Munro, by order of the Com- 
mander-in -Chief, on charges preferred against 
him by thirty-two officers of rank, is termed 
the most tyrannical and detestable abuse of 
power by zchich an innocent and highly merito- 
rious individual teas ever oppressed ” 

Tliese are strong terms, and come from 
“ honourable men,” professing to be engaged 
in the temperate examination of a question on 
which it was their duty to pass an impartial 
and temperate decision, I have, however, seen 
the letters which were addressed to the Adju- 
tant-General, in reply to his communication of 
the Judge-Advocate’s opinion, and of the 
Commander-iii-Chief’s intention to postpone 
proceedings in consequence. The expression 
of unqualified acquiescence in that determina- 
tion, and of humble hope that, when prevail- 
ing difficulties should be removed, his Excel- 
lency would direct an investigation either on 
the accused or accusing parties, as should ap- 
pear to him the most proper course to attain 
the ends of justice, (for such is the tenor of the 
application,) appears to be a sufficient aiiswe 


to this moderate and temperate opinion of a 
"^‘collimt e and pretended accusation. 

One of the principals in this collusive and 
pretended accusation, who requests a trial on 
himself, is the same person who, a few days 
afterwards, in farther proof of the above-cited 
observations, persuaded those who partook in 
Ti'is feelings, to withdraw their charge, and sub- 
mit the case respectfully to the Court of Direc- 
tors for decision ! 

If the Commander-in-Chief, in the exercise 
of that power which is expressly vested in him 
by his Majesty’s warrant, bearing the sign-ma- 
nual, and by authority of an act of the legis- 
lature, and which power the same act, when 
any of liis Majesty’s forces shall be serving in 
India, expressly withdrazvs from the Company's 
govenimejit, is guilty of ''' a most tyrannical and 
detestable abuse of power f in following the le- 
gal course to bring an accused officer to trial, 
what is the language which shall accurately 
describe the character of that authority, which 
assumes the right to impede the course of le- 
gal process, and, without a trial, brands with 
epithets so odious the conduct of an absent offi- 
cer in the exercise of powers strictly legal ? 

The high authority from which these deci- 
sions proceed, and the tone of superior wisdom 
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witia which they are promulgated, renders it 
necessary to examine the question with care. 
The military code for the government of the 
East-India Company’s forces, is not an annual 
hut a permanent act of the legislature of Great 
Britain, in the 27 th year of the reign of George 
the 2d, (A.D. 1753). The second clause of 
the act empowers his Majesty to grant a com- 
mission or warrant, under the sign-manual, to 
tlie Directors of the East-India Company, who 
shall have power to authorize the residents and 
councils, at their principal settlements, to ap- 
point courts-martial, &c. But the third clause 
(immediately following) is in these words : 

III. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that when, and so long as any of 
“ his Majesty’s forces shall be employed to act 
in defence of any of the said Company’s 
settlements, or to assist against any of their 
enemies in the East Indies, the power of ap- 
pointing courts -martial, or authorizing such 
appointments as aforesaid, shall he in the 
“ Commander-in-Chief of such his Majes- 
ty’s forces for the time being over such of 
“ tlie said Company’s officers and soldiers as 
shall belongto the principal settlement, where 
or from whence such forces shall be em- 
ployed.” 


The foliowiiig extracts from the Articles of 
War under this act, are inserted for the conre- 
liience of reference, as applicable to the case 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro’s arrest 5 as the 
Articles of War may no longer form the chief 
part of your library. 

Sect. 2 . Art. 2 . 

Any officer or soldier who shall behave him- 
self with cmitempt or disrespect toxo at ds the 
7i€ral, or other Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces, or shall speak words tending to his hurt 
or dishonour, shall be punished according to 
the nature of his offence by the judgwent of a 
court-7nartiaL 

Sect. 9 . 

Of Bedressmg Wi^oiigs. 

If any commissmied officer , or inferior officer, 
or soldier, shall think himself wronged by his 
superior or other officer 3 he is to complain to 
the commanding officer of the regiment, troop, 
or company, tvho is hereby I'eqiiii'ed to summon 
a court-mai'tial for the doing justice to the coni- 
plainant. 

The letter and the spirit of this article was 
strictly adopted in the conduct of the officers 


ComiiiHiiding corps, on the wrong winch they 
tfio Kg hi they had sustained from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro’s insinuations to their preju- 
dice; and the Cominander-in-Chief strictly 
obeyed the injunctions of this article; he took 
measures for summoning a court-martial for the 
iioing justice to the complainants. 

I'hc arrest of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, on 
the 20th January, 1809, is thought to have 
I)ccn accelerated l)y a conversation bettveeii 
him and the Commander-in-Chief on a subject 
entirely distinct from that of the charges which 
took place about this time and irritated the 
feelings of General Macdowall to a considera- 
ble degree. The strange practice had recently 
prevailed of arranging the movements of troops, 
and other measures of a military nature, by 
communication between the Secretary of Go- 
verniiieiit and the Qiiarter-Master-General, 
who, in consequence of these communications, 
transmitted orders to the out-stations, for de- 
tachments, formation of B eld corps, and other 
important military objects, without any com- 
munication whatever with the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army. Abstract reports of these 
movements were usually sent on the ist and 
i.5th of each month, from the office of the 
Quarter-Master-General to that of the Adju- 
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taiit-Generalj for tbe periods immediately pre- 
ceding these dates, but until this routine 
brought them through the Adjutant-General to 
the Commander-in-Chief, he possessed no in- 
formation on the subject. This extraordinary 
fact was brought to his notice in consequence 
of tbe accidental mention by a young officer at 
bis table, of a movement of which he was en- 
tirely ignorant He directed reports and re- 
turns to be examined, and found that above 
3400 men of the army he was said to com- 
mand, were then in motion without any con- 
sultation with him on the occasion. 

The General, in presence of his aid-de-camp, 
and of the Adjutant- gen., questioned the Quar- 
ter-Master-Gen. with regard to this fact. Lieut. - 
colonel M. defended the measure, and distinct- 
ly stated, - that he, as a confidential officer of 
the government, was the channel of their or- 
ders for these movements of troops, which, as 
a point of coiirtes^y might be made known to 
tbeCommander-in-Cbief, but to tbe knowledge 
of which he must be aware that he had no 
claim of right. The audacious msok?i€e [ks 
General Macdowail afterwards named it) of 
this speech from an officer of his immediate 
staff, greatly incensed theCommander-iii-Chicf, 
and was supposed to have determined the mea- 
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sore of trml, io which this circumstance might 
perhaps have formed the substance of a dis- 
tinct charge. A general^ order by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, dated the 17fch of January, 
directiog, that all orders for movement that 
might be received from the Quarter-Master-Ge- 
iierars office, should be instantly reported to 
the Adjutant-general for the information of the 
Commancler-in-Chief, confirms the leading facts 
of this occurrence, which is of general notori- 
ety, or at least of general belief. 

The interference of officers commanding 
corps ceased with the arrest of Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Mtinro, who was on the a 1st, in reply to a 
letter he had addressed to the Commander-iu- 
Chief, acknowledging his arrest, informed that 
General Gowdie wmuidin a few days succeed to 
the command, and assemble a court-martial for 
his trial, and that if acquitted he would have 
the opportunity of bringing to trial those, who, 
by the charges they had preferred, he might 
consider to have traduced his character. 

Colonel Munro applied to the Commander-in- 
Chief to report his arrest to government, and 
to transmit a letter he had addressed to the 
Chief Secretary on the occasion. On the 23d 

* AppencliX} No. 3. 
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General Macdowall declined to transmit that 
letter, informing Colonel M. that in a case 
^ypurely he considered the application 

of appeal it contained “ extraordinary, indeli- 
cate, and disrespectful.” 

The letter which the Commander-in-Chief 
had declined to forward was enclosed by Colo- 
nel M. to the Secretary to government, accom- 
panied by the refusal of the Cominander-in- 
Chief to be the channel of its transmission. In 
the letter to the Secretary he declared that he 
would not have made the appeal if he had con- 
ceived the case to be purely military. 

On the following day the Chief Secretary to 
government informed the Commander-in-Chief 
by letter, that Colonel M. had appealed to the 
governments that the Governor in council had 
looked in vain in the report for any just ground 
of complaint against him, and would support 
their public officer : that they adopt their own 
act, and approve the opinions it contains as €on-‘ 
firmed by every competent authority s that if trial 
were allowed, they should consider it as invol- 
ving the discussion and trial of the late Com- 
mander- in- Chief’s measures, and those of the 
coiiiicil ; that a previous commumcation might 
on such a case have been expected from the 
Comraander-in-Chief j and finally, that they 
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eimiestlij recommend the release cf Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mnm'ofi'om aj'rest. 

On the 25th the Comtiiander-in-Chief replied 
at some length, and for reasons adduced, la- 
mented that he could not comply with the recom- 
mendation the govermnent so earnestly urged; he 
informed the Governor that he would direct a 
charge to be exhibited against TJent^-Colonel 
Miinro for disrespect to himself, in the appeal 
lie had made on the occasion of the arrest ; and 
quoted in support of his conduct the following 
opinion of Lord Cornwallis, when governor” 
general and commander-in-chief, as equally 
expressing the principles on which he acted on 
the present occasion : 

“ The xvarrant which I possess from his 
Majesty, and the commission I hold from 
the E. I. Company, guide me in the import- 
ant duties attached to my situation, and 
which vest in me certain powers, which I 
“ cannot \vithout danger abandon.” 

On the same day (the 2oth of January) Ge- 
neral Macdowali issued an order*, taking leave 
of the army, whom he complimented in strong 
terms, commenting at the same time with con- 
siderable imprudence and asperity on the re- 

C. 0. Soth January, 1809. Appendix, No. 4. 
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eisiit changes in the constitution of the govern* 
ment, which he describes as having deprived 
him of “ lus rights a restoration of which 
could alone have enabled him to exercise “ the 
“ functions of his station, as the representative 
of the army, with honour to the service, and 
credit to himself." This order pas published 
m the garrison of Fort St George, under the 
ttsital sanction of the Gooernor, (without which 
no order can be there published j) and this cir- 
cumstance is worthy of particular remark in 
reference to what follows. 

On the 27 th of January, the Secretary of 
government desired to know from General 
Macdowall, by command of the Governor in 
council, if they were to understand that he ( Ge- 
neral M. ) declined compliance with the orulers 
of the government ; as under the explanation 
in his ( the Secretary’s) letter of the 24th, the 
Governor in council considered it to be equiva- 
lent to an orderi, 

Gen. M. in reply, on the same day, says, that 
referring to his commission, which directs obedi- 
ence to the orders of the Governor in council, he 
considers that obedience limited to orders that 
are legal ; and as he deems those which he has 
received to be illegal, he can only obey them 
under protest, l\\e Governor in council should 
D 
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persist, after this explanation, in directing bis 
submission to the release of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mnnro from arrest. 

The Secretary to government instantly ac- 
knowledged the Commander-in-Chiefs letter, 
and conveyed the positive orders of the go- 
vernment fof Colonel Munro’s release from 
arrest, which order the Commander-in-Chief 
obeyed. 

A circumstance occurred during the course 
of these events, which would seem to prove 
that the want of communication, alluded to in 
the first letter of the government, had not kept 
them even in official ignorance of the arrest of 
Colonel Munro, and that the measure of pre- 
venting his trial had not then been in their 
contemplation j for, on the St 1st of January, 
a letter was addressed to Lieutenant- Colonel 
Martin, then about to embark for England, in- 
forming him, that in consequence of a request 
from the Judge-Advocate-Geiieral the Comman- 
der-in-Chief had received the instructions of the 
Governor in council, to direct him to remain, 
that he might appear in support of the charges 
against Colonel Munro, preferred by him and 
Other officers. 

On the 28th of January, the Coramander- 
in-Chief embarked for England j hut prior to 
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his embarkation he wrote a general order*, an- 
iiohncing that he had been compelled by the 
order of the Governor in council to release 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro from arrest, a mea- 
sure which had prevented his intention of bring- 
ing him to trial for disrespect to himself, for 
disobedience of orders, and contempt of mili- 
tary authority, in having referred to the autho- 
rity of the civil governmentf , in defiance of the 
judgment of the officer at the head of the 

* Appendix, No. 5. 

+ The following extract of a letter from Lord CornwaL 
lis is said to have inlluenced the late Commander-in-Chief’s 
opinions on this occasion : 

Extract of a Letter from Earl Cornwallis, then Governor- 

General and Commander-in-Chief to Madras. (1789.) 

The regular authority under which all military orders 
should be issued is either that of the officer who may be ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief by the Court of Directors, 
or that of the government Itself, if circumstances should 
render it expedient for the Board to exercise avowedly the 
functions of that officer. 

Before I conclude this letter, I must express my vtish 
that it sliould bo recollected by the civil and de- 

partments at Madras, that the Adjutant-general of the 
Company’s troops on that establishment, cannot, without 
the greatest irregularity, (unless, as I before mentioned, 
the functions of the Commander-iu-Ghief .should be exer- 
cised by the Board) have any direct communication with 
the civil government. 

B 2! 




army, who had placed him in arrest ^ conduct 
which he considered subversive of military dis- 
cipline, in violation of the sacred rights of the 
Cammander-in-Chief, and as holding up a dan- 
gerous example to the service; of all which 
he expresses his strong disapprobation, and 
for which he reprimands Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro. 

This order, dated on the same day, viz. the 
Sl8th, was, by the Commander-in-Chief, deli- 
livered to Colonel Capper, the Adjutant- Gene- 
ral, with his orders for its immediate publica- 
tion to the array. Colonel Capper, who desired 
the GeneraFs permission to accompany him on 
hoard the ship in which he was to sail, trans- 
ferred the order in his presence to his deputy, 
Major Boles, with directions to publish it to the 
army that evening. 

In the usual routine of publishing all orders, 
a copy of this order was submitted to the Go- 
vernor, who, by a general order of the 31st of 
January*, when the ship in which General 
Macdowall had embarked had sailed, but was 
still in sight, annulled his appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, directed the orders of the 
^8th to be expunged from every public record, 

^ Appendix,. No. 6.; 
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and suspended from the Company’s service 
Major Boles, the Deputy- Acljutaut-General, 
for having obeyed the orders of the Comman- 
der-] n-Chief, in signing and giving currency to 

a paper of this offensive description.” 

The Adjutant-General, on returning from 
the ship in which the Commander-in-Chief had 
sailed, was informed of this order, and hastened 
to exculpate his deputy, by waiting on the Go- 
vernor, to inform him, that Major Boles had 
acted by his orders. He was denied admit- 
tance, but communicated the purpose of his 
attendance to the staff in waiting ; the intima- 
tion was acknowledged on the 8th of February, 
by a general order, which declares he also is 
implicated in giving currency to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief ’s orders,” and suspended from the 
Company’s service. This manly conduct of 
Colonel Capper, Adsiim qui feci 5 inmecon- 
vertite ferrum,” failed of its generous purpose, 
he was himself punished, but his testimony was 
deemed insufficient to excultiate his deputy. 

On this subject it must ever seem extraordi- 
nary to a military man that a difference of opi- 
nion could exist, still more that the authority 
of the government should be committed in sup- 
port of the principle of giving to military men. 
the privilege of refusing obedience at their own 
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discretioii, It must ever be most hazardous for 
a military man to incur the risk of disputing 
the legality of the orders of his superior offi- 
cer; indepeiidently of the very slender shade 
of distinction between disobedience and muti^ 
ny ; and the recorded cases, in which officers 
have been acquitted, who have put to death on 
the spotp inferior officers, who have hesitated to 
obey their commands ; an officer who presumes 
to deliberate, ought to be completely satisfied, 
that the order which he hesitates to obey is 
so evidently and palpably contrary to some 
known law of the land, as to leave no doubt 
that a court-martial would be satisfied with 
this plea for disobedience. But in the case 
now under Gonsicleration, there could be no il- 
legality except by inference and association, 
for the power to reprimand an inferior is an 
undoubted prerogative of every military com- 
mander, to be exercised by him on his respon- 
sibility; and as the order of the S5th of Janu- 
ary (which was certainly much more offensive* 

* The two orders are inserted in the Appendix, and the 
reader will judge. But it is peculiarly worthy of remark, 
that the copies of the order of the 25ih of January, which 
have hitherto been published in the English newspapers, 
have been uniformly dated the 28th, thus leaving to differ- 
ent tastes and judgments the selection of that which to each 
may seem the best ground for the order of the 31st.— -Edit. 
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tliautliat of the reprimand to Colonel IJ^fimro of 
the SStli) had been published in Fort St. George^ 
with the sanction of the Governor himself^ no 
officer of the staff could suspect that criminaiitj 
should be imputed to him for circulating the 
subsequent order of reprimand. 

The Governor-General has recently favoured 
us with a very elaborate and rhetorical disquisi- 
tion on the military virtue of disobedience of 
orders, and however much the thinking part of 
the army differ from his Lordship in the theory 
of the case, it is my serious conviction that 
these doctrines have tutored many others in the 
sophistry of defending the merits of insubordi- 
nation, and at all events I cannot but observe, 
that their recent practice has been guided more 
by his opinions than their own^. They have 
very liberally exercised their discretionary power 
in questions of obedience to the government of 
Madras; who, on the same principle I sup- 
pose, are acfiially busied at this time in teaching 
the native troops the propriety of ascertaining, 
by mature reflection, tbe abstract nature of their 
obligations, before they render obedience to 
their regimental- officers. God grant that the 
success of their endeavours may not lead to its 


* See Appendix, No. 7, 
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most direct and obvious tendency — to the ruia 
of the empire of Great Britain in India. 

The treatment of the Commander-in-Chief^ 
and the suspension of the Adjutant-Generai 
and Deputy, gave imiversal disgust to the 
army. The officers of a distinguished regiment 
in bis Majesty’s service, \#ere forward in resent- 
ing the insult offered to their service in the per- 
son of their General, by the most contemptu- 
ous behaviour to the Governor. In this, as in 
every other case of common grievance, they 
*ried with the officers of the Company’s service 
in complimentary attentions to the Adjutant- 
General and his deputy, Those officers were 
invited to the regimental mess, their healths 
were toasted with particular distinction, as mi- 
litary martyrs were universally considered 
to have done their duty, and no more than their 
duty, and to have suffered unmerited punish- 
ment. 

The arbitrary abuse of authority displayed 
in this act towards two officers who were highly 
and generally respected, is the single fact which 
gave birth to those dangerous combinations, and 
lighted that violent flame which has since pro- 
duced such dreadful consequences. 

The ferment was too violent in its first ebulli- 
tion, to escape the notiqeevenof the govern- 
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meiit. On the 6th of February, 1809, they 
issued an explanatory order, declaring to the 
army that the supposed insinuations of the 
Quarter-Master-General’s report, which had 
given offence to officers commanding corps, 
had never been by them supposed, or by the 
Ouarter-Master-General intended, to convey 
any insinuation to their prejudice. One singu- 
lar inconsistency in this order, is worthy of re- 
mark, from being the production of the same 
authority which,- six days before, had suspend- 
ed Lieut. -Colonel Capper, and Major Boles, 
from the service, for obeying the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, for which thej’- had been 
rendered responsible. The 2d paragraph of the 
order of the 6th of February, declares, that 
it would have been^^ (in the case of the 
.Cluarter-Master-General ) ‘‘inconsistent with 
the evident principles of justice, that a pub- 
“ lie officer should have been liable to the 
“ obloquy of a trial for an act not his, but 
’“that of his super'iorf We must suppose that 
the tRIAL is alone obnoxious to justice ; punish- 
nmit zvithout triak for the act of a superio?\ 
would' seem to he to no oblog up in this new 
code. How valiant and bow mean is despotism 1 
This explanation, worthy at the proper period^ 
of 'a great, a magnanimous, and a liberal go- 
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verament, would, a month sooner, have com- 
pletely appeased the agitation which the report 
had produced now, it was worse than useless. 
The individual grievances of the small number 
of officers commanding corps had sunk to in- 
significance, in the comparative magnitude of 
the injury which every officer, whether of the 
King’s or Company’s service, felt to have been 
ofieredto the military character, in the wanton, 
unjust, and unnecessary suspension, without 
trial, of two officers of distinguished station apd 
character, for obeying the orders of the €0711- 
mmidei'dn- Chief, m-di the feeling was aggravated 
at this moment by the arbitrary removal from 
office of several officers, highly and justly re- 
spected for public character and talent, who 
were hurried off from Madras without any 
cause being assigned for these portentous 
oieasures. 

To justify these proceedings to the higher 
authorities in England, Mr. B. the Chief-Secre- 
tary to government, and Private-Secretary to 
Sir George Barlow, was dispatched express, 07 i 
public duty, while the permission to proceed to 
England, solicited by Major Bolesi was twice 
refused, although actually suspended from rank, 
and left with his family destitute of the means 
of subsistence. No other opportunity t/vas likely 
3 
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to occur for some months, yet, no sooner had 
the Lushington, on which Major Boles had 
agreed for his passage, sailed with this express, 
than he obtained free permission to embark, 
whenever he could find an opportunity to 
do so ! 

Sir G. Barlow himself, a stranger to the charac- 
ters and persons of those he had been appointed 
to govern, of personal habits adverse to the 
degree and sort of communication which couW 
alone ensure correct knowledge on these subjects,; 
and with local experience only of a settlement 
every way difiering in circumstances from, that 
in which he now presided, was supposed to 
have selected, with peculiar unhappiness, two 
men as military advisers, who were perhaps the 
least qualified o| any that could possibly have 
been chosen to remedy the defects which I have 
noticed. Lieut. -Colonel Leith, the Jufdge<fAd- 
Yocate-General, had long been removed from 
the exercise of military duties, and devoted to 
the contemplation of legal difficulties; this, 
with his habits of retirement, and reserved 
manners, had long estranged him from military 
society. Lieut.-Golonel Munro, with talents of 
considerable promise, had, by the favour of 
two preceding Commanders-in-Chief, been pre* 
maturely raised to a station far above his claims 


from rank or service. In the attainment of this 
objectj he had, with hurailitj of manners for 
lowliness is young ambition’s ladder” ) devoted 
himself to the interest of his patrons with much 
apparent zeal, and, in their various contests 
with the .Governors of their time, had main- 
tained the ‘^indefeasible rights” of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and his exclusive title to the 
patronage, controul, and arrangement, of every 
branch of the military department, with a de- 
gree of ardour which had attracted considerable 
notice. On Gen. Macdowall’s accession to the 
command, with very limited powers to advance 
the interests of his friends, the paramount au- 
thority of the Governor was said to have become 
the theme of the Quarter-Master-General’s in- 
dividual and official eulogium 5 and he was 
now described as standing forward, doubtlessly 
in the humble conviction of the errors of his 
former judgment, to deny that the Commander- 
in-Chief of an army could even claim, of right, 
to be acquainted with its movements; the of- 
ficers of the army, whether correctly or other- 
wise, did not seem to impute the change to 
moral conviction; the most intimate of hif 
former associates w^ere the first to estrange them- 
selves, whether from, this or other causes I 
cannot correctly state hut it has been remarked 
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tliat these very officers have been most pro- 
minently distinguished by the rigours of this 
reign of terror. 

To both these persons the late Commander- 
in-Chief had given ground of offence, by coun- 
tenancing the charges preferred against the one 
in opposition to the opinion and official advice 
of the other; and these circumstances were 
stated to have indisposed them to such as might 
be considered to Imve shared in the offence, or 
to have enjoyed the friendship or favour of the 
General. When therefore, although the release 
of Lieut.-Colonel Munro from arrest rendered 
the evidence of Lieut.-Colonel Martin no longer 
necessary for the purpose of his trial, that officer 
was officially informed, on the eve of the de- 
parture of the ships, that his leave to proceed 
to England was recalled ; a general belief pre- 
vailed that this unnecessary detention was the 
prelude to farther misfortune. Lieut.-Colonei 
Leith, on the 29th of January, waited on 
Lieut.-Colonel Martin, intimated the intention 
of the government to punish all who had con 
curred in the charges against Colonel Munro, 
and then urged him, with great earnestness, to 
express sorrow for having signed the charges, as 
a species of half apology ; in which case, he 
intimated that he might yet be permitted to sail 
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that evening, in the ship in which he had paid 
for his passage : he declined to express what he 
did not feel, and his detention was enforced. 
On the 2d of February, a member of the coun- 
cil, whose spontaneous profession, that he acted 
without authority, excited an opposite belief, 
urged Major Boles, by arguments of a similar 
nature, to avert the ruin which the govern- 
ment, by their representations to England, 
would entail on him and his family, (by apology 
and aclaiowledgment of error in his obedience 
to the Coinmander-in-Chief) j in which case, 
he should be restored to his rank and office. 
'Major Boles dreaded dishonour more than the 
feared oppression ; and this attempt also failed 
of success.- 

Whether these overtures were the result of a 
secret consciousness of injustice, and of fears 
for the result, which induced its authors to at- 
tempt to bribe the injured parties to an implied 
admission of their guilt, for the purpose of gi- 
ving a colour of justification to their own pro- 
ceedings, it is impossible to pronounce : what- 
ever was the motive, the end was not obtained 3 
and the attempt, which soon became publicly 
known, added to the general indignation whicli 
already prevailed. , 

On the 8th of February, an order of the 
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Governor removed Captain Marshail, the Se- 
cretary of the military-board, from that office, 
to be Paymaster at Vizagapatam, and he was 
commanded to quit the Presidency without 
delay*. Mr. Roebuck, the Military Paymaster- 
General, was at the same time sent with as little 
ceremony to the same place, as Commercial- 
President, and Mr. Maitland, a gentleman not 
in the Company’s service, was removed from 
the situation he had held, as a Justice of the 
Peace. The appointment of the two former to 
offices of trust was a direct admission that no 
imputation against their public administration 
of the offices they had filled was the cause of 
their removal ; but the manner, as well as the 
fact, of their removal from offices of much su- 
perior emolument and distinction, marked the 
proceeding as a measure of punishment, while 
the total silence of the order, with regard to the 
motives of the measure, seemed to shew, that 
tile reasons, whatever they might he, were not 
fit to be avowed* 

The deficiencies of public avowal were sup- 
plied by general conjecture. It was remarked 

* His application for a feW days leave to adjust his ac- 
counts, as Secretary to the military fund, was rtyccted, and 
Ms iiamediaie departure ordered. 


by those who seemed to have access to airtheiitic 
information, that Captain Marshall, whose dur 
ties, as Secretary to the Military-Board, ren- 
dered him the organ of that board, in the en- 
forcement of the standing regulations of the 
service, relative to the controulof expenditure in 
the departments of provisions and military stores, 
and field-equipments, had remonstrated against . 
certain ailed ged assumption of authority by the 
Qiiarter-Master-General, as contrary to those 
regulations, and had animadverted on the pub- 
lic inconvenience of innovations which- that of- ' 
ficer was stated to be daily attempting to intro- 
duce, with the apparent view of removing, by 
degrees, the authority of the 'Military-Board, 
to increase the influence of that department 
over which he presided. It was also remarked, 
that Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Maitland, had, in 
a recent cause, in which their private fortunes 
were at stake, prosecuted to conviction in the 
Supreme Court, for perjury and forgery, two 
persons, whose cause the advisers of govern- 
ment had induced them to support and defend 
at the public cost, and it was notorious that this 
act of the government entailed on those two 
gentlemen irretrievable ruin. 

The interference of the executive power in 
the administration of public justice, is an omen 
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of monstrous import in any country, and I can 
be at no loss to conjecture the feelings with 
which Englishmen will learn that even some of 
the jurymen who pronounced an unpalatable 
verdict were visited with proscription. I am 
not so intimately acquainted with the civil dOr 
rangements of this period as to give them in 
detail ; the removals were numerous and extra- 
ordinary, and comprised a large portion of the 
talent and respectability of that branch ‘ of the 
service, including the Accountant-General, wdio 
will probably have arrived in England long be- 
fore this letter, and is perfectly qualified to ren- 
der -a clear account of any thing he may un- 
dertake to explain. Colonel St. Leger too 
(who had first signed the charges against Colo- 
nel Munro) had, even before Gen. MacdowaU’s 
departure, in the arrangements formed by the 
Qnarter-Master-General for composing the force 
for the service in Travancore, been directed to 
remain in cantonment with one troop and the 
sick of his regiment'(the 6th cavalry), while the 
remainder of his regiment, and all the dispo- 
sable force of the division, was ordered to march 
for actual service, under an officer junior 
to Colonel St. Leger. The mdighant feelings 
of this officer induced him to dispatch to tlie 
Commaiider - in - Chief an immediate remoii- 
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strance against this public injury^ and to de- 
inand a court-martial to vindicate his character 
the measure became known, while the applica- 
tion was in course of transmission, the arrange- 
ment was corrected, and the intended insult 
was not allowed to take its ultimate effect. It 
would scarcely be credited, were not the fact 
indisputable, that this remonstrance gave the 
first intimation to the Commander-in-Chief, 
public or private, that a force was assembling 
for field-service in Travancore ! 

Although many of these and subsequent 
circumstances were trivial in themselves, the 
Avhole had considerable influence in actuating 
the officers of the army to a combined ex- 
pression of their sentiments; and when Major- 
General Gowdie, who had succeeded by se- 
niority, to the command of the army, arrived 
at Madras, he found the military officers of his 
Majesty*s and the Company’s army united in 
resentment against the Governor and his sup- 
posed confidential advisers, and the civil ser- 
vants of the Company, governed by similar 
feelings, for injuries sustained, by themselves. 

To great personal bravery, an overflowing 
^eal, and that extent of experience, which a 
man of small capacity for observation or re- 
flection can gain from aiany years of service^ 



General Gowdie added the quality of inflexible 
adherence to opinions once formed, and the re- 
putation of good-nature. His staff, selected 
chiefly from his kinsmen, were young men not 
yet qualified to assist him. The suggestion of 
others, or his own sense of the absolute neces- 
sity of some man of experience in military de- 
tails, to conduct the duties of the Adjutant- 
General’s office, led him to renew the overtures 
to Major Boles ; the GeneraFs influence with 
government was promised to effect his restora- 
tion to the service and to office, (although again 
it was asserted that the overture was tmauthori- 
zed,) if the Major would acknowledge error, 
and express contrition ; his known want of all 
pecuniary resources, except those which he de- 
rived from service, was strongly urged ; but he 
again declined to sign his own condemnation 
and dishonour, in a case where he was conscious 
of nothing but innocence, and the strict per- 
fermance of his public duty. 

.The officers of the royal, regiment of foot 
h^d, after entertaining at their mess the sus- 
pended officers of the staff, marked their sense 
of the insult offered to their service in the per- 
son of their late Comraander-in-Chief, by refu- 
sing to accept invitations to dinner from the® Go- 
vernor, whose Secretary was said to have been 


in vain employed to induce a change in their 
determination. The Commander of the forces 
undertook the office of mediator, and, as- 
suring them that he considered it tc be %eir 
dutt/ to meet him at the Governors table, and 
would view their refusal as a want oi respect to 
himself, did succeed in obtaining the perform- 
ance of this singular duty. 

With a battalion of the 18tb regiment of Se- 
poys, then in garrison, whose officers had 
also declined to accept Sir G. Barlow’s invita- 
tions, the General was less successful 5 and this 
corps, which had only a few days before 
inarched into Madras, was again marched, at 
a great and apparently unnecessary expence to 
the public, a distance of 500 miles, to occupy 
a post represented aiS likely to become the 
grave of any corps that might be stationed 
there! 

On the 25th of March, a battalion of the 
ilth regiment was also ordered from Madras, as 
the Commander of the forces is stated to have 
informed Major Lindsay, who commanded it, 
“ because Major Boles had been invited to their 

messV’ and on the 27tlv although the ex- 
ample of the royals and artillery was pleaded, 
the order was enforced. 

At the same period. Major Sutherland Mac- 
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do wall, the Deputy Adjutant-General was fe^ 
moved from office j surprized at the measure, 
he respectfully applied to the government to 
know the cause, but in vain. His application 
to the Commander of the forces, for similar in- 
formation, produced a reply unique in its kind : 
Gen. Gowdie acknowledged the merit and value 
of his services, and expressed his regret that 

existmg circumstances , of which he was mt 
competent to judge,^' had deprived him of the 
“ services of a man of such sterling ability, 
“ and for whom he had the strongest personal 

esteem and regard.” 

Lieut. Stock, assistant in the office of the 
Military-Board, whose public and private con- 
duct had conciliated the respect and esteem of 
all who knew him, was, on the 24 th of March, 
removed, without any reason assigned, to a si- 
tuation of inferior credit, at Vellore. Conjec- 
ture in this, as in many other cases, supplied 
the want of better information ; and it was re- 
marked, that Lieut. Stock had, for some time, 
declined all personal intercourse with the Guar- 
ter-Master-General. 

Even the students at theMilitary-institution 
had their share of the general proscriptio!i ! 
These boys had sent one of their number to 
CoYentry> for entering the mansion of the Go- 
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yernor. This was one of the branches of pub- 
lic estabiishment, which had been drawn within 
theYortexofthe Quarter-Master-Generars con- 
troul An order from the government appeared 
for dispersing the class, professedly founded on 
a report from Gen. Gowdie, which he declares 
he had never made or seen. 

Even the nomination of an aid-de-camp b j 
Gen. G. was objected to, because the officer 
named, a young man of excellent character, 
but whom General Macdowall had patronized, 
was said to have signed a memorial to the 
Court of Birectors, of which Gen. Macdowall 
was said io have taken charge. The allegation 
xvqs not true, but the Commander of the forces 
was compelled to give up his choice of an of- 
ficer for his own staff, and (as he declared in a 
letter to Lieut. Scott, the officer he had pro* 
mised to appoint,) a friend of the Governor's 
Military-Secretary, to whose person he was 
a stranger, was placed in his family as his per- 
sonal staff. 

The influence of a Commander, thus digni- 
fied, could not be expected to produce much 
good. Memorials, various in violence and ab- 
surdity, as the tempers of those who composed 
tlicm, were drafted and tendered for adoption at 
tlic different stations of the army j most of these 
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effusions were abortive^ and among them that 
most distinguished in absurdity, a surreptitious 
oopy of which, obtained by this government, 
furnished to that of Bengal the text for their 
dissertation of the S7th of May, An address 
to Major Boles, (Lieut. -Colonel Capper having 
previously embarked for Europe ) was more suc- 
cessful, and obtained the signature of almost 
every officer of the Company’s army, and of 
some of his Majesty’s regiments. In this ad- 
dress, to the expression of approbation of his 
conduct was added an intimation, that an ar- 
rangement had been made for securing, for his 
support, a sum equal to the allowances of whicli 
he . had been deprived by suspension j apd a 
pledge was given, that similar support would be 
provided for every officer who might, in future, 
be removed by the government, on grounds 
of similar injustice. 

The principles of this address are so obviously 
imsound, in the. j udgment of every dispassionate 
enquirer, that it is hardly conceivable how any 
set of men could deliberately have allowed 
themselves to sign and act upon it. You and I, 
however, who have witnessed the eagerness 
with which our countrymen in India join in 
any iplan which has for its apparent object the 
relief of merit in distress, can estimate the 
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strong effect of sueli a feeling, when applied ter 
the case of Major Boles^ whose want of forttme 
was as notorious as the punishment which had 
been undeservedly inflicted on him. The ad- 
dress, in itself, was imprudent and improper, 
even without the clause, which gave a pledge 
for future error ; but a generous, though er- 
roneous, feeling overcame the colder sentiment 
of respect and duty to the government, shaken 
as that sentiment had been by the numerous 
causes, of which I have selected but a few. An 
ebullition of equally imprudent but most ho-^ 
nourable feeling in the Captain of the Gover- 
nor’s body-guardj who was then serving with 
the forces in Travancore, brought the paper in 
question to the notice of Sir G. Barlow. This 
officer had signed the address to Major Boles.; 
and having done so, deemed his continuing to 
hold the command of the Governor’s guards in- 
compatible with this avowed dissent from the 
justice of the late proceeding. He publicly 
and formally, in an official letter, requested 
leave to resign his command ; and, at the same 
time, viz. the Ifltb of March, from that abhor- 
rence of duplicity, which is the characteristic 
of bis noble mind, and from a sense of delicacy 
to the individual, he stated, in a confidential 
form of commuBication, to his own particular 
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friend, then militaiy-secretary to the Goyer-^ 
nor, for Sir George Barlow’s personal informa- 
tion, the measure in 'which he had joined, and 
the feeling which had produced his resignation. 
The Governor, whose feelings never embar- 
rassed his determinations, placed this private 
and confidential commumcatioii on public re- 
cord, and when the designs over which he then 
brooded were ripe for execution, made it on the 
1st of May, the instrument of ruin to one of the 
bravest, noblest, best, most honourable, zealous, 
and loyal officers, in that or any other service — ■ 
Captain James Grant. 

The discontent of the army had hitherto been 
represented, and believed by the Governor, to 
be confined to the friends of Gen. Macdowall, 
or to those of the number who had been dis- 
placed from offices of trust and honour. When 
the receipt of this address, and intelligence of 
the numerous signatures to that document, of 
individuals of the first character, both in his 
Majesty’s and the Hon. Company’s service, had 
shewn to the Governor what nothing but wilful 
blindness could prevent his perceiving, that the 
discontent, reputed to be partial and unimport- 
ant, was only .limited in extent by the limits of 
his government j and that, although he had 
filled the vacant ofiices with men devoted to the 
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iBterests of .his, advisers, the measure had tended 
onij to increase the general disgust at his rule. 
Wisdom or common prudence would have dic- 
tated a revision of the measures which had pro- 
duced such elFects : and I am convinced that 
at this period of the scene which I have endea- 
voured to describe, the restoration of Colonel 
Capper and Major Boles to office, or even their 
•restoration to the semice, by the removal of the 
sentence of suspension, would have restored or- 
der by an act of justice, as the result of appeals 
to England on the removals of other individuals 
from the presidency, would have been confi- 
dently expected to correct the errors of the local 
government. 

Measures of conciliation were not however to 
the taste of this government or its advisers. 
.Lord Mintons letter of the 2! 0th of February, 
1809, approving of their conduct had been re- 
ceived : extracts from it were circulated to the 
stations of the army, and they pursued the ar- 
bitrary system of terror with increased vigour 
from their confidence in the strength of his sup- 
port. 

. The Commander of the Forces on the. 10th of 
April, was instructed to combat, by a circular 
letter, the address. to Major Boles, which was 
supposed to be then in circulation. In this 
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production, he attempted to prevent any con- 
tribution for the support of this officer, by sta- 
ting that ill his, the general, opinion. Major 
Boles had forfeited all ^claims to the sympathy 
of the Army, by rejecting, the’ overtures which 
the General {hut without authority) had 
made, and on the acceptance of which he 
would have made it his business to get him 
reinstated in rank and official situation. The 
only effect produced by this humane produc- 
tion was to confirm the determination of the 
officers to whom it was communicated, in sup- 
porting Major Boles, whose conduct they ap- 
proved. 

The mass of the army treated this letter with 
ridicule, contrasting the importance therein 
assumed by General G., when he spoke of 
making it his business to obtain the reversal of 
an important act of the government, on condi- 
tions by them, mill his 

recent confession to Lieut. Scott, that he had 
not influence even to obtain the appointment of 
his own aid-de-camp, for the officer to whom 
he had promised that situation in his family. 

It is evident from many of the facts which I 
have stated, that a system of espionage had for 
some time been organized, and the coiiYictioii at 
least was general that a band of informers sur- 
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rounded everj class of society at the Presideip 
cy : from them the Fouche of the day collected 
hints which were promptly improved, and per- 
fected by an adoption of the same hateful means 
which distinguished the measures of a similar 
^stem in Europe* The* seizure of the papers* 
of individuals, and the arrest of their confiden-^ 
tial writers, f for .examination on oath, as to 
the papers they might have copied, were 
among th^ energetic measures of the day. On 
the llth of April, Capt. Barlow, by command 
of the Governor, conveyed from the office of 
the Military Board two official writers, and a 
third young man, who had been in the private 
employ of Captain Marshall, to the council- 
chamber, where, in presence of Sir G. Barlow, 
Mr. Falconar, Lieut. Col. Leith, and Captain 
Barlow, the Company ""s Advocate examined 
them on oath, as to the subject of papers they 
might have copied for Captain Marshall, or 

* The first attempt of this kind was an exertion of extra- 
official and unauthorized energy on the part of a member' 
of the Board of Trade, who had in 1807 taken on himself 
to seize the papers of a gentleman in the cmi service. This 
was one of the first acts to which sir George Barlow on 
Ms arrirai at Madras had extended the sanction of Ms ex^ 
post facto approbation, and which has since, according to 
|;eueral belief, been deemed worthy of respectful imitation, 
f Clerks. 


others (a point which few writers in India ar^ 
competent to state ;) as to the, company he 
kept j the conversation he was seen to hold; 
and other particulars of a similar nature. Such 
is the account given by these men of their ex- 
amination, immediately after it occurred, and 
when still in a state of agitation, which render- 
ed their narrative as indistinct as their evidence 
bad probably been. Lieut. Col. Barclay, the 
town-major, at the same time seized in the 
Black-town, a private writer, from the counting- 
house of a private gentleman, holding no office 
under the government, for similar interoga- 
tory, Mr. James Balfour his master having 
been a friend of Gen. Macdowall. 

In addition to these public measures of coer- 
cion, the commander of the forces was on the 
same day directed by the government to super- 
sedes, in th e c ommand of corps, four officers 
named to him, as suspected of being indispo- 
sed towards the government f soupfonn^ d'etre 
suspecte J , and not content, with this unreasona- 
ble power themselves, they delegated to Gen. 
G., whose powers of appreciating merit are 
sufficiently notorious, the authority to exercise 
a similar act of coercioti whenever his private 
information might lead him to think it proper. 
When by such means a sufficiency had been 
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dhtiiined of wbat Was dignified with the name 
of evidencet the public operation of a sys- 
tem of general terror commenced by the pro- 
mulgation of the general order of the 1st of 
May, i80§.* 

This order was founded on private examma- 
tions of native writers, probably incapable of 
comprehending or reciting the tenor of the 
papers they had copied, if even divested of the 
influence of the agitation which I have descri- 
bed ^ on private informations from persons 
whose names and credibility, as well as the facts 
they professed to state, are said to have been 
concealed by the Governor, even from his coun- 
cil; and on the private and confidential com* 
munication, honeBtly, but most imprudently 
made by Captain Grant to sir George Barlow, 
in explanation of the grounds of his personal 
conduct. By this order, four officers of rank 
and character fwere suspended from the Com- 
panfs service in the most disgraceful manner ; 
the commandant of artillery was removed from 
all military charge and comma^id ; three 
other officers, two of whom were of rank, ^eere 
deprived of command and appointments on the 
staff of the ar my j and the stigma was sent in 

* App^dix, No, 8, 
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pursuit of another who had sailed for Europe. 
In the number of these proscriptions were two 
officers whose gallantry and distinguished good 
conduct on active service had but two short 
months before been honoured with the public 
and recorded thanks of the government 5 Lieut. 
Col. Chalmers and Sentleger: and the guilt of 
the whole was confidently asserted to be ascer- 
tained. The measures of rigour thus announ- 
ced were accompanied by a direct effort to 
excite dissension and jealousy between the 
King’s and Company’s troops, praising the for- 
mer for a forbearance which hitherto they had 
not shewn, and the division of the army ser- 
ving at Hyderabad received an unlooked-for 
compliment addressed to them with a like 
design. 

A burst of universal indignation followed the 
promulgation of this order. If men of this 
high class, it was observed, were objects of sus- 
picion, public accusation ought to be support- 
ed to public proof. The fixed principles of 
the British constitution and the more rigid let- 
ler of martial law entitled them to public trial 
before they should suffer public degradation 
and punishment. No man’s character, no man’s 
situation in life, could he for a moment safe, if 
anonymous accusation were considered as con- 



stitutiiig proof i if reputation could be whisper-” 
ed away by wretches whom no epithet of con- 
tempt can adequately describe, and if the name 
of an officer branded with infamy by the Jiai^ of 
the Governor of Madras was to be held forth in 
public proclamations to the army and the 
world, as a man divested of the honourable 
principles which constituted his sole earthly 
possession ; of all claim to public commisera- 
tion, or to the last refuge of the unhappy — the 
sympathy of an afflicted family of which he 
was thus declared to he unworthy I 

In the case of CoL Robert Bell, the comman- 
dant of artillery, the cause of his removal had 
been distinctly stated to be for having pro- 
moted the circulation of a seditious paper 
among the officers of the corps of artillery at 
the Mount f a fact asserted in the order, like 
every other allegation it contained, to have 
been ascertained ; the proof resting on the cre- 
dibility of an unknown accuser. The officers 
of the artillery at the Mount, with one excep- 
tion only, instantly, solemnly, and publicly, in 
a most respectful and proper letter addressed 
to Col. Bell, declared that he had never, direct- 
ly or indirectly, done what was imputed to 
him 5^ but on the contrary, thathe had uniforixi” 

* See Appendix, No. 9, 



1 / discouraged the discussion of any of those 
questions which agitated the public mind. 
Their solemn assertions as oificers and men of 
honour were disregarded : Col. Bell remained 
deprived of military command ; and no parti- 
cular delicacy of sentiment can be required for 
appreciating the feelings of these officers, thus 
virtually, but most distinctly, insulted by the 
government, by the imputation of deliberate 
falsehood. The officer who alone did not sign 
this declaration, had been gratified on the day of 
Col. Bell’s removal by appointment to a staff 
office of importance at the Presidency, from 
the favour of the Governor in council. 

It is confidently asserted, by those who seem 
to have had good opportunities of knowing the 
facts, that "the conclusions of the government, 
in the case of Lieut. C.ol, Martin and Captain 
Marshall, were equally groundless ; the writers 
examined having mistaken a most respectful 
appeal to the Court of Directors, which they 
had copied under the direction of those officers, 
for that of an offensive nature on the same ori- 
ginal subject to which the questions of the go- 
vernment were directed, and which memorial 
it is notorious that these two officers decidedly 
disapproved, and most certainly did not encou- 
rage. Mr. Balfour’s writer had merely copied 
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for Captain Coombs, late aid-de-camp of Gen. 
Macdo wail, the orders and documents whicli 
Md appeared sobsequently to his departure on 
the subject of the Geiierars conduct, and whichi 
as an act of attention and justice to liis absent 
patron and friend. Captain Coombs had connec- 
ted by a summary of the events to which the 
documents referred. The charges against 
Lieut. Col. the Hon. A. Sentleger were sefu- 
ted by the written dechiration of every officer 
under his command j and in i;he case of the 
other officers, with the circumstances of w^hicli 
I am not so w ell acquainted, there is reason to 
infer an equal degree of eisaggeration or error. 
The tenor of Lieut, Col. John Belfs conduct, 
at the mess, at the artillery, at the Mount, had 
been grossly falsified by some of the corps 
d’espionage. That high-spirited and highly re- 
spected officer, w’iio had recently arrived from 
England, uniformly discouraged the agitation of 
political questions s he first affixed his name, as 
truth and honour demanded, to the address to 
Col. Robert Bel], disavowing the facts on which 
he had been removed from command 5 but when 
it was proposed that the officers in a body 
should w-ait on their late commandant to pre- 
sent the testimony, he combated this design in 
a speech of considerable animation,- and actii- 
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ally succeeded in dissuading them from its adop- 
tiooj as unnecessary to the justification of Col. 
Robert Bell, and liable to the imputation of 
being an act of ostentatious disrespect to the 
government. This strictly military, loyal, 
and respectful conduct of Lieut. Col. John Bell, 
was perverted into a seditious oration. He was 
peremptorily ordered to quit the Mount in twen- 
ty-four hours, and proceed to Seringapafam. 

He strongly felt the unmerited insult; and 
it is greatly to be feared, or rather certainly to 
he inferred, that the keen sense of injury 
on this occasion has strongly influenced his re- 
cent criminal and fatal resistance of the autho- 
rity of the government in the garrison of Serin- 
gapatam. 

The compliment which was offered to the 
subsidiary force of Hyderabad on a want of 
common feeling with the rest of the army, 
which a sense of public duty alone had hitherto 
induced them to suppress, prckiuced the effect 
of giving free vent to the long-smothered 
flame ; they assumed a tone of violence hitherto 
unexampled; they declared to the rest of the 
army, by a circular letter, their union in the 
sentiment of disgust at the conductor the go- 
vernment; they disclaimed all title to the prof- 
fered commendation, and at the moment when 
F 21 
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CuL (lose bad been iiomiaated by the govern- 
mvwi to command thatforccj its officers, in the 
height of tiuit paroxysm of rage whicli had not 
yet begun to ahatt', in a direct address to the 
Governor in council, dated the 1.5th of May, re- 
f|nired the abrogation of the general orders 
whii li on the 1st of the same month had been 
issued to tin* army. 

If is scarcely possible to conceive a situa- 
tion iHon* exiraordinury than tliat, in which the 
miM rahle policy of persevering in a flounder- 
ing series of error to support an original act of 
fundamental injustice, had now involved the 
g(>vernnicnt of Madras. It would be superflu- 
ous to point the inference which obviously oc- 
curs to the mind, when the officers of an army, 
acknowledged even by the order of the first of 
IMay to have been ever “ no less distinguished 
for their obedience and discipline, than for 
thf'ir adiievemcnts in the field,” shrink from 
iho cuinineiulation of the government they serve, 
and spurn its praises as dishonour, 

The letter of tlie supreme government to that 
of Madras, dated the 27th of May, had been 
receivefl, a.iid was about this period circulated 
fon iio lafunnation of the army. The effect of 
this elaborate production did not accord with 
the apparent expectations of its author. Lord 
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Mirito, bred to tlie Scotch bafj bandied the cause 
of the Madras government with all the ability 
of an advocate for his client. His pleading had 
judiciously thrown into shade, or totally omitted, 
all the bearings of the case which formed the 
groundwork of the opposite argument ; beg- 
ging the question on every disputable poijit, 
he introduced a mass of popular doctrine on 
the principles of the British constitution, in 
answer to supposed pretensions, nn asserted 
claims, and arguments that had never been 
urged. Truisms inapplicable to the case were 
clothed ill language that did iionour to his Lord- 
sliip’s talents for composition, and their splen- 
dour for a while dazzled the judgment of his 
readers, although warned against the admission 
of “ confused analogy.” Singularly enough, 
the chief object of this essay was to expose the 
absurdities of an imaginary memorial, sup- 
posed to be addressed to him from the oOieersof 
the ISladras army,” which, as far as adoption, 
signature, presentation, and avowal are required 
to constitute an instrument, had never any ex- 
istence. This fact will unquestionably excite 
your astonishment j but I pledge myself that the 
memorial never was presented to Lord Minto 
or to any oilier public authority, and that it was 
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«leridcdly reprobated by a large majority of tbe 
respectable officers of the army. Forty-two 
closely printed pages of argument on subjects 
extremely interesting to the great body of the 
officers, charging them in no very measured 
terms with pretensions, arguments, and designs 
infolviijg the det'pest guilt, which certainly they 
coritein plated for the first time in the perusal of 
ills Loui^hip's dissertation, seemed little calcu- 
lated by their circulation to arrest the discussion 
of the subjects on which they treated : end the 
novel doctrine, that slander is disarmed of its 
sting, and should be welcomed with respect when 
it had obtained belief with high authorities ; 
( par. -46.) that the promotion of legal trial consti- 
tutes a ” par, 50.) while 

its prevention was a just, legal, and indisputable 
interposition of authority; (par. 50.) that the 
obedience of the Comraander-in-Ghiefto this as- 
sumption of power (against which he formerly 
protested) is a proof of its legality’-; (par. 60 .) 
that in reprimanding an officer under Ms com- 
mand and one of his immediate staff, the Com- 
mander-in-Cbiefis guilty of sedition; (par. 67 . ) 
and that an Adjutant-general and his deputy, 
who under general principles of subordination 
were peculiarly bound to give the example ol 
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that obedience which it was their duty to en- 
force, shoiihl 00 tliat occasion have iieen sub- 
ject to the ]>enahies of sedition for not being 
guilty of disolK'dience to their Comnninder-hi- 
Chief; (par.Bi.) were propositions so evidently 
repugnant to reason and justices that even the 
elo(iuence of a Governor-General could not 
procure them credence. 

It was remarked, however, that a clause of re« 
servation was annexed to the opinion on each of 
the more delicate questions, which seemed to 
evince a doubt of its propriety even in his Lord- 
ship’s mind ; and that he desired to entrench 
himself behind the only genuine ground, name- 
ly the incbmpetency of the army, under any 
legal form, to take on themselves the decision of 
any question whatever. They traced iu his 
Lordship’s view of the powers of Governor and 
Commauder-in-Chief, the continued influence 
of that contest which he had maintained in 
Corsica on a subject of the same nature iu which 
the cause lie argued was bis own ; and they re- 
gretted that his Lordship had quitted the pro- 
fession of the law before he had attained its 
highest honours, as the acknowledged privilege 
of ah advocate to press forward to decision on 
the evidence of one party, might imve been 
corrected and matured by the appropriate ha- 


bits of the bench, wMdx dictate the delay of 
decision till both parties have obtained an im- 
partial bearing. His Lordship’s presence on 
the Coast about, or rather before this period, 
might have been highly beneficial to the state, 
but his elaborate dispatch tended only to weak- 
en his influence. 

The farther persecution of Major Boles, for 
no other reason that can be devised, except his 
extreme prudence in withdrawing himself al- 
together from society, excited additional indig- 
nation I have already stated, that he had been 
twice refused permission to proceed to England 
while it was possible, and freely permitted when 
it was impossible: he was now, for the purpose 
of proceeding south round the Cape of Good 
Hope, transported north to Bengal. Lieutenant 
Colonel St. Legcr and Captain Marshall bad 
a similar destination. 

in the progress of that system of inquisition 
whii h. iioiliing eoultl escape, private intimation 
that Captain Alarshall, the proscribed, had dined 
with the mess of the Madras regiment on his 
route to Visagapatam, had been followed by 
tlie supersession of Captain Andrews who then 
commanded the regiment. His successor 
Lieutenant-Colonel I., a man of feeble intelieci',. 
filled with desire- to manifest his -gratitude 
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those who had procured him the command oi 
the station, officially reported that the Quar- 
ter-Master of the regiment at the regimental 
mess had alarmed his loyal feelings by giving as 
a toast, The friends of the army y Congenial 

absurdity gave public importance to this trivial 
circumstance j by return of post the proposer 
of the toast was deprived of a staff-appointment 
which he had held for several years ; and the 
officer who had either seconded the proposal, 
or first drank the toast, was sent to solitary ba- 
nishment in an unhealthy hill fort. I'hese offi- 
cers, for whose dismissal and exile no reason had 
been assigned, requested investigatiou ; it was 
refused: and another officer, who had been ap- 
pointed Quarter-Master, hesitating to accept the 
post, the officers of the corps were informed by 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, *^*that he had received 
intimation from the Commander of the forces, 
“ that such conduct should be followed by the 
dispersion of the regiment, which should be 
“ disbanded.** 

At this period a detachment was unfortunate- 
ly ordered from the regiment to serve as marines 
on his Majesty*s ships, (a duty from which it 
W'as understood that his Majesty’s troops in In- 
dia had recently been exempted by orders and 
another detachment was ordered to prepare for 
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embarkation to Prince of Wales’ Island. For 
these duties, the two officers already condemned 
without trial were expressly named iii the or- 
ders from head- quarters. This unusual interfe- 
rence marked the intended duty as a punish- 
ment, and the reported exemption of his Ma- 
jesty’s troops from a duty thus allotted to the 
Company’s gave to the measure a character of 
degradation,and confirmed in the heated minds 
of the regiment the belief of its intended dis- 
persion. Officers and men joined in a determi- 
nation to resist j they confined the Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commanding, whose folly had been the 
source of the evil, and, joined by the native 
battalion and artillery company in garrison, re- 
solved to maintain the place in avow^ed mutiny, 
and to open a communication with the force at 
Ilyderabad. 

Intehigeuce of this event, when received- at 
Madras, occasioned considerable alarm ; on the 
30th of June, Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, 
wlio liad recently returned from a mission 
to Persia, was appointed to command- thfcj 
regimeut and station, and proceeded to Masii- 
lipatam, where he was also nominated president 
of a court of enquiry, ordered to assemble 
there. Employing conciliation rather than 
violence, he succeeded to a great e&tent in re- 
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claiming for a time the deluded garrison j hut; 
by tliis conduct he offended, and perhaps 
alarmed for their own influence, the advocates oii 
the coercive system ; and on his return to the 
presidency towards the conclusion of that month, 
it was remarked that he had lost the confidence 
of the Governor : as did every man who at- 
tempted by moderation to stop the wild career 
of men irritated to madness, and to lead them 
back by reason and persuasion to the path of 
duty. 

The actual seizure of the Fort of Masnlipa- 
tarn hy its mutinous garrison, and the declara- 
tion of the subsidiary force at Flyderabad, that 
they would not obey the government until the 
order of the ist of May should be rescinded, 
seemed to mark the precise period when the 
time for conciliation was past. Every practi- 
cable means had for some time been taken for ob- 
taining re-info rcements of European troops for 
the purpose of. armed coercion; and on the 
’46th of July a measure was adopted, which 
certainly was entirely consistent w'ith the for-. 
mer proceedings of the government. 

On that day it was resolved to demand from 
all the officers of the Honourable Company a 
solemn declaration on honour, That they 
would obey the orders, and support the au- 
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tliority of the Honourable the Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George, agreeably to the 
tenor of the commission which they held 
from that government.” The requisition, 
aithongh extraordinary, implied no obligation 
beyond that which, the acceptance of a com- 
mission more solemnly and unequivocally in- 
volved ; and there was a singular obliquity of 
thinking, in supposing that men who were con- 
sidered to be determined to abandon their most 
sacred obligations, should hesitate at the minor 
guilt of dissimulation. The test however was 
accompanied by a letter to be previously read 
to the persons required to sign it, containing the 
most unqualified intimation that the government 
considered a great portion of its oiRcers to 
be seditions ; that this test was therefore re- 
quired of them for the purpose of ascertaining 
those who were fit to be trusted, and to such as 
should not instantly sign it, the alternative was 
announced of “ being removed from the im^ 
mediate execution of duty with the troops, 
“ and allowed to remain at an appointed station 
in the receipt of their ordinary allowances, 
** until the situation of affairs, and the temper 
“ of tlieir minds, should admit of their being 
“ employed with advantage to the state;” in 
the anticipation of refusal, directions were gi- 
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Yeti to place the officers of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice ( whose praises were coupled with the sedi“ 
tion of the Company’s ) in the command of the 
Company’s troops, and in the staff situations 
held by the Company’s officers, an expecta- 
tion not calculated to produce the most concili- 
atory manner of executing the instructions, 
which, with few exceptions, it fell to their pro- 
vince to enforce. The letter concluded with 
desiring the native troops to be informed that 
their European officers were engaged in a cri- 
minal pursuit of objects, personal to themselves, 
and desirous to involve the native troops in their 
guilt, cautioning them to refuse belief to the 
suggestions of their officers; holding out the 
expectation of reward to the natives, and order- 
ing force, if necessary, to march for effecting 
the objects described. 

It is worthy of particular remark, that the 
officers of his Majesty’s service had no cause to 
dread the injuries which formed the present 
ground^ of discontent in the Company’s army j 
suspension without trial, being a power which 
no Company’s government dares to exercise 
over an officer exclusively commissioned by the 
King. : . 

At most of thestations, officers of his Majes- 
ty’s servicecommanded ;at the Presidency and 


fbs Mount this .most wagracioes order was coni^ . 
ninnicated in the most ungraeions manner j and 
;;t Trichinopoly the officers who adopted the al- 
lornativeof retirement, were sent like common 
f.'Ions to conhaemeiit, and marched in thesame 
'".iite to Tanjorel 

Of above twelve hundred officers present with 
mo Coasl-army, only one hundred and fifteen 
signed the test. The triumph of duty over feel- 
prevailed with a feW', and a sense of interest 
ith many more. But no stronger proof of the 
impression which the test was calculated to in- 
spire could exist, than the fact, that the effect 
<‘i’ a measure of which they could have no pre- 
Ions idea, was on 1100 out of ISOO officers at 
v.u’ious stations, without the possibility of pre- 

• '.ous concert, exactly the same, that of exci- 
t wg indignation and disgust. Indeed no man of 

iLsibility could listen to such an address with- 

• i that feeling, and it is not matter of surprise 
- :t the ahenmtive offered was accepted by 
; . udy the whole, who rejoiced in an opportu- 
•- 'y, which seemed distinctly to invite their tem- 
p.. ary retirement to that private station, which 
.H csentcd itself to their fancy, as the post of 

,>noar, described by the most eminent of our 
I could name to you some hundreds of 
. iicers, who, with faultering steps and bleeding 
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hearts, were prepared to make the last sacrifice 
to duty in marching against their deluded bro- 
ther officers ; who hailed the alternative of re- 
tirement, as a reprieve from thebitterest punish- 
ment which public authority could inflict* 
Some indeed have supposed that the measure 
was intended lo produce, this effect, while others, 
■who think that any thing savouring of huma- 
nity, would be a forced construction of any part 
of the system, have ascribed the measure to a 
still more hateful and incredible source. 

I have described the result of the test, at 
three ot the principal stations, and shall now 
briefly advert to what occurred at the others. 
At Bangalore, Colonel Gibbs of His Mi^esty’s 
59il]i, an officer whose conduct had particularly 
commanded the respect and confidence of the 
Company’s officers under his command, delay- 
ed obedience to the order, against which he 
strongly remonstrated, because, as he had decla- 
red, he was confident iatheloyalty and obedience 
of every person -under his command, and was 
aware of the consequences which the commu- 
nication of such an order must produce on the 
minds of any men jealous of tlieir honour; he was 
compelled by a renewed and peremptory order 
to enforce it, and every ofliccr retired. In the 
ceded districts and northern diirision the 
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officers, with the exception of a few of the 
staff, universally refused. In Travancore and 
Malabar the officers declined (as my letters 
from thence describe it,) to acknowledge the 
receipt of an insult,” but assured their com- 
manding officers, that they would be obedient, 
and, in every possible extremity, faithfully per- 
form their duty. These commanding officers. 
Colonel Forbes and Colonel Stewart of his ^Ma- 
jesty’s service, acting with discretion, stated the 
circumstance to government, and were, it is 
said, strongly rebuked for preferring reason to 
•violence. At Nupdidroog, a battalion of the 
Sd regiment of native infantry, and the charge 
of that impregnable garrison, was left to the 
senior Subidar, the whole of the European offi- 
cers, including the Commandant, having de- 
clined the test, and retired towards* their ap- 
pointed exile. At Seringapatam, some indeci- 
sion appears to have occurred with regard to 
the course to be pursued^ the circumstances be- 
came known to the men of the battalion of ar- 
tillery, and the native corps in garrison, who 
declared that they would not be separated from 
their officers ^ Colonel Davis commanding the. 
divi.sion, who had gone on the SOth of July to 
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that garrison to enforce the order, was for a 
time detained as a prisoner, but afterwards re- 
leased: a detachment of his Majesty’s 80th 
regiment was sent out of the garrison, which shut 
its gates, and determined on absolute resistance, 
under the command of Lieutenant-ColonelJohn 
Beil, of the artillery. 

In that gradation of insanity, produced by 
gradations of injury, and the re-aetion of feel- 
ings permitted to overstep the boundaries of 
duty, the crisis had now’ arrived, which I con- 
scientiously believe, not one of the officers then 
in resistance had contemplated, until irritated 
beyond the controul of reason- They had] in a 
period of phrenzy pledged themselves to sup- 
port each other, and on a mistaken idea of what 
honour required from such a pledge, they acted 
to the injury of their honour, and to the dis- 
grace of the service to which they belonged. 

On the 3d of August the government an- 
notmced in public orders to the native troops 
that a considerable number of their European 
officers had renounced their allegiance, and 
were removed from the exercise of authority j 
and called on them to obedience exclu- 
sively to the government^ and to those officers 
ivhom the government might appoint to com- 
mand .them,. 


• On the same date Colonel Close arrived at 
Hyderabad, and attempted to take the com- 
mand of the force. Lieutenant-Colonel Mon- 
tresor, who still exercised a limited command 
over the detailed duties of the troops, met him 
and reported their state j his Majesty’s 33d 
regiment being the only corps fully under his 
command: the officers commanding the other 
corps, wished to enter into stipulations with 
Colonel Close: he demanded their obedience, 
and appealed to their feelings as soldiers, as sub- 
jects, and as men, in terms which produced the 
most evident agitation in their minds ; but with- 
out immediate success. Finding his efforts with 
the officers unavailing, he addressed himself to 
the native troops, and, in a tone of peculiar 
eloquence and animation, demanded of them 
to obey him as the officer appointed by the go- 
vernment, to whom their regimental officers 
were disobedient. If any man in the service 
could have effected such an object, Colonel 
Close was that man. Habit and discipline 
prevailed against him. The men obeyed the 
officers in the customary gradation of command, 
according to the course of instruction by which 
every soldier is habitually taught to deem no 
order binding that does not' come through its 
appointed channel. After a short and anxious 
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struggle to recall them to allegiance, Colonel 
Close observed indications of intended violence, 
and felt himself compelled to demand the onl/ 
alternative which seemed to remain, namely, 
that he should he eithertheir comtaander, or their 
prisoner. The field-officers, however, treated 
him with the highest veneration, deprecated the 
idea of personal disrespect, -refused to consider 
him as a prisoners and appeared to feel most 
poignantly the situation in which they stood. 
They had originally given, way to the violence 
of younger men, who had gained ascendancy 
from numbers j and Colonel Close, after a display 
of ability, firmness, and ardent zeal, which eW 
rated his high character even in the opinion of 
those who most opposed him, left the canton- 
ment after requesting Colonel Montresor to 
resume the degree of command which he had 
|)een ahle to exercise, to avoid the dreadful con- 
sequences of total anarchy. 

The effect of this scene was various as the 
minds which were called on to consider it. 
The senior officers, roused to reflection by the 
eloquence of Colonel Close, viewed with hor- 
ror and remorse the extent of their guilt ; the 
younger and more violent men resolved on 
measures of extremity.. The .natives Were at 
this time steady in their attachment to their 

as 
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oiTicers, and so much alarmed and provoked at 
the idea of being separated from them, and 
placed under the command of young officers 
from the King’s service, that they entered into 
a solemn pledge to each other to destroy the 
33d regiment, if it should attempt to oppose 
them 5 the cavalry proposing that they should 
be allowed to charge them first. Circumstan- 
ces, which*' accidentally: occurred, tended to 
prove the reality of this feeling, and it was 
most fortunate that the prudence of Colonel 
Montresor prevented such a catastrophe. 

The garrison from Masulipatam, and the 
field detachment at Jaulna, were summoned to 
join the Hyderabad force, which had prepared 
to march on the Qth of August, but was pre- 
vented by the temperate and conciliatory re- 
monstrances of Colonel Montresor. The garri- 
son of Masulipatam, which had been calmed 
by Colonel Malcolm’s exertions, when he left 
that place on the 22d July, was, by the sub- 
sequently proposed test, replaced in mutiny, 
and had determined to march on the 8th of 
August to Hyderabad. 

At this period the proclamation of the Go- 
vernor-General, of tlie^Othof July% amioun- 
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cing bis intention to proceed to the coast, for 
the purpose of making himself more accurately 
acquainted with circumstances, and endeavour- 
ing to reclaim the officers to a sense of their 
allegiance, reached Masulipatam, and was for- 
warded to Hyderabad. Reflection had already 
operated powerfully 5 Colonel Close’s oration, 
for as such it eminently deserves to be distin- 
guished, had shown to all but the most violent, 
the abyss into which they were about to 
plunge ; they eagerly caught at the opening 
for escape offered by Lord Minto’s proclamfi- 
tionj and, on the 11th of August, addressed a 
letter to his Lordship, submitting to his autho- 
rity, signed the test, and asked amnesty for 
themselves and brother officers at other sta- 
tions, to whot^t they earnestly recommended 
the immediate adoption of similar measures*. 

On the same date a scene occurred, near Se- 
ringapatam^ of a nature to recall to a sense of 
duty all in whom that sentiment was not ut- 
terly extinguished, , The leaders of insubordi- 
nation, in that garrison, had summoned to their 
aid two battalions from Chittledroog, which 
had marched on the 6th, and, after being ha- 
rassed by the Mysoor horse, placed for that 
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pnrijose, on their routes had, on the llthj ap« 
preached within four miles of Seringapatam ; 
a regiment of dragoons, his Majesty's 59th re- 
giment of foot, a regiment of native cavalry, 
and a battalion of native infantry, both offi- 
cered from his Majesty's corps, had marched 
from Bangalore, under Colonel Gibbs, to im 
tercept this detachment. Worn out by a 
march of 180 miles in hve days, the Sepoys 
from Chittledroog, at the moment of attack, 
were incapable, had they been willing, to make 
resistance , and, on the appearance of the dra- 
goons joining the Mysore horse in the charge, 
threw down their arffis, and endeavoured to 
escape across a nulla, beyond Which a swamp 
of paddy Helds would* aid their escape to the 
H>rt, whence a detachment had sallied to make 
a diversion in their favour 5 all but the rear 
guard had crossed^ when the dragoons charged 
Ihe unarmed and unresisting Sepoys, and cut 
down 150 of their number. Captain Mackin- 
tosh, their commander, who had crossed the 
nulla, returned to endeavour to stop the car- 
nage, and was wounded and made prisoner j the 
other officers, with above one thousand men, 
got into the Fort of Seringapatam without far- 
ther loss, one young officer excepted, who 
died from excessive fatigue. 


On the- 9 th of August, the government had, 
bj general orders, pardoned the non-commis- 
sioned European officers and privates of tho 
European, regiments at Masulipatam, exclu- 
ding the officers as rebels. This order was, on 
the 14th, read to the regiment by General Pa«> 
ter. The men declared that they would ac- 
cept of no pardon in which their officers were 
not included 5 a considerable agitation ensued j 
butthe proscribed officeirs at length succeeded 
in persuading the men. ta reiMrn to their duty^ 
and leave them to their fate. 

The government had resorted to the most 
dangerous of all expedients to counteract the 
existing disaffection, by causing letters to be 
written to native officers, and employing agents 
to tempt the men, by premises and other means 
of persuasion, to desert their European officers, 
who were stated to be unworthy of respect and 
obedience, ;It was safe to trust to such a man 
as Colonel Close the personal exercise of such 
a dangerous discretion j and it may be added, 
that after his failure, it was absurd to expect 
more powerful effects from the intervention of 
any other agent. But the very success of an 
attempt thus thrown abroad to work desolation, 
under the blind, distant, and uncontrouied di- 
rection of chance, was infinitely more to be 
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apprehended than, its fetlure, and it was fortu* 
nate that, in every instance that I have heard of, 
the receivers of such letters uniformly %vaited 
on their officers to report the fact, treated them 
as forgeries, and ..declared that these attempts 
only bound them more firmly in their attach- 
ment. , * 

. , The first effect of this system was unfortu- 
nate. Letters, of the tendency above de- 
scribed, received by native officers at J aiilna, 
from the office ^"of the Adjutant-general, were 
immediately communicated to their officers. 
This large and effective field-force, when sum- 
moned to march to Hyderabad, had resisted 
the measure, and remonstrated against vio- 
lence j the. present incident, added to the in- 
telligence, of the test, threw its officers into a 
state of phrenzyj they actually marched on 
the 14th, confident in the unshaken attach- 
ment of the native troops, and published a 
most infiammatbry manif^to, to explain the, 
objects of their movement. The intelligence 
of Lord Minto’s, proclamation, and the sub- 
mission of the officers at Hyderabad, reached 
them on their second march, and they returned 
to their former frontier station. 

A laboured account, ‘V stating that nearly 
the whole of the rebel force from Chittledroog 
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been ^estroyedj’^ hacj been fjiiblished un^ 
cler the authority of the government, on the 
1 8th of August, and^ the 'unhappr^ fate of the 
whole had been pourtrayed in a very moving 
picture, inserted in the. general orders, and 
translated for the edification of the. native 
troops ; it so happened that one of the batta-* 
lions at Hyderabad, was raised at the isame 
place as one of those stated, .have been; de- 
stroyed, and both corps weremearly connected 
fey family relationships. The ' account of this 
prod uc/fd the greatest agitation* in 
the battalion alluded to, and througly it in all 
.the other corps. The women called loudly on 
their husbands and brothers to revenge their 
.relatives, who had been butchered by the ;£k- 
fopea7is i and, it is; di^i cult to determine, vdie- 
ther the stprm would have burst pn the 33d re- 
giment, have terminated in a reriej^al of the 
scenes of 1806, or have involved te horrors of 
both, had not a private letter, which. Colon el 
Montresor judiciously^ made .public^ -contra- 
dicted the official statement. On the ;30th of 
August, the government thought- ;praper to 
contradict their narrative of the 18tl^ *but the 
agitations which have been produced; among 
the native troops, by the communications made 
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to them, under the authority of gavehsmtoti 
are assoming the most serious forms, and I 
shudder to contemplate their probable conse^ 
qiiences. ■. ^ 

Seringapatam surrendered unconditionally 
on the 2?d of August; and all resistance is con* 
sidered to be now at an eiid. 

I hare hastily described the progress of ac-^ 
tual resistance and rebellion, not only from a 
dislike to dwell on a subject so painful, but from 
a persuasion that you will receive it at length in 
public documents, which you will of course 
peruse with the doubts and reservations ari- 
sing from the example which I have just re- 
cited- 

Lord Minto arrived on the ■ 11th of Septem- 
ber, ai^ if he sees with his own eyes, and hears 
with his own ears, he may yet do much good, 
although his powers are greatly weakened by 
the unguarded approbation hC bestowed, with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the nature of the 
system which he praised. • 

I inclose, together with copies of all the pa- 
pers to which I have hitherto referred, an ad- 
dress, stated to be from the principal inhabit- 
ants of Madras, to Sir George Barlow, who an- 
swers and thanks in that character, the Chief 
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Judge, without bis ool^ague, two members of 
the cooucilj the participators of his measures, 
without the senior member, who is stated to 
have opposed them, and an assemblage of de* 
pendants, civil and military, including the Go* 
vernor’s own personal staff, who, in allusion to 
the official station and habits of its supposed 
author, were said to have been subpoena’d to 
sign what they had not been assembled to pro* 
pose or discuss* ’A rery differently signed ad- 
dress may be expected to Lord Minto : a meet- 
ing has been regularly announced by the She- 
riff, and the sentiments towards his predecessor 
will procure him abundant congratulations, 
although he does not himself precisely corre- 
spond with the notion we have formed, from 
some examples yet fondly remembered, of “ a 
patriot Go vernor^General.” 

- Sir George, since he^ like the non-conforming 
officers, has been obliged to retire for the pre- 
sent from the fmetions of that office^ is saidi to 
claim, for his measure of influencing the Sepoys, 
the whole merit of subduing insurrection. No- 
thing can be more completely unfounded ; the 
Sepoys adhered;, even to the bad cause of their 
officers, until the-moment of their submission, 
with an attachment at which all must rejoice, 
who know how to look beyond the present mo® 
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ttient for the mems of permanent prosperity in. 
India. To the effect of Col. Close’s address to 
the European officers at Hyderabad, their con* 
sequent reflection on the evils of civil war, and 
other countless mischiefs necessarily resulting 
from the fatal system they had adopted, and, 
above all, to the opening for hope afforded 
hy Lord Minto’s opportune proclamation, of 
the SOth of July, must be ascribed the re- 
turn of the insubordinate to duty and obedi- 
ence. 

What may he the conclusion is a speculation 
at this moment of the utmost anxiety to all 
those (and they constitute the whole mass of 
society), who have friends they esteem, deeply 
involved in measures which they, cannot but 
condemn, and who feel an interest in the future 
prosperity of India. May the Almighty grant 
firmness and decision to our present ruler, to in- 
flict with promptitude, and according to due 
course of trial, those dreadful punishments, 
without which, the future exercise of govern- 
ment must be impracticable : and this work of 
imperious necessity, once over, and the requi- 
site mercy extended to minor offenders, may 
the Source of all Mercy pour into his heart 
the wisdom to ; correct, by a radical change-. 
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those errors in the recent system, which we 
view as the chief cause of ali the evils we de- 
plore I 

I am, . 

My dear 

Your's, 

Madras^ Sept. 13, 

1809. 


APPENt)IX. 



K. B. Many of the.Papers tran^tted with this Letter 
liaving already appeared in the daily Prints, have on 
account of their length been omitted by the Editor, 
such extracts only being retained, as appeared to be 
absolutely necessary for the information of the Reader. 
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WE the undersigned Officers do hereby charge 
Lieut. -Col. Munm, quarter-master-general of the ar- 
my, and captain in the Madras European regiment, 
with conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman in the following instance, viz. 

In having, in his plan for the abolition of the tent con- 
tract lately held by officers commanding native corps, 
made use of false and infamous insinuations, thereby 
tending to injure our characters as officers, and other- 
wise injurious to our characters as gentlemen. 

Signed by thirty-two Officers Commanding Corps. 
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No* 2*' 

MEMORIAL from the tommendmg 

TiTE CoBps upon the Establishment of Fort St. 

OeohgEj to the Eton. Covbt of Directors o/i/ic 

Mon, East-India Company, &c« 
sheweth, 

1, That we, the undersigned Memorialists j officers, 
commanding native corps upon the Madras Establish- 
jnent, have the honour, with all deference and r^pect, 
to solicit the attention of your Honourable Court to the 
subject of our appeal, which we, with the utmost duty 
and submission, ojSer to your consideration. 

2. Your Memorialists beg testate, that Captain John 
Munro, of the European regiment on this Establish- 
ment, andquarterrmaster-general of the array, delivered 
some months since to the Commander-in-Chief at Madras, 
certain proposals, bearing date 30 June, 1808, recom- 
mending the abolition of the tent contract, which, on 
the 1st of J uly last, was taken from officers command’* 
iiig native corps in your army, at Madras. 

3- Whether the tent contract, as consistent with the 
good of the public service, should or should not have 
continued to exist, is a subject your Memorialists will 
not presume to trouble your Honourable Court upon ; 
but certain articles which the Quarter-Master-General has 
inserted in his proposals, as motives that prevailed with 
him for recommending the abolition of the tent contract, 
your Memorialists have to observe, no less excited their 
surprise, than did the feelings of poignant concern, in 
perceiving such dishonourable principles so unjustly at- 
tributed to them. 
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I 4. Your Memorialists /will Kere furnish the extracts ^ 

iromtheQuarter-Master-General’s proposals, on which 
they ground their complaint toyour Honourable Court; — 

.Six years experience of the practical effects of the 
“ existing system of the camp-equipage- equipment of 
‘‘ the native army has afforded means of forming a judg- 
‘‘ ment relative to its adysmtages and efficiency, which 
“ were not possessed by the persons who proposed its 
introduction ; and an attentive examination of its 
operations during that period of time has suggested 
the following observations regarding it By grant- 
ing the same allowance in peace and war for the 
equipment of a native co^s, while the expencesin- 
ddental to that charge are unavoidably much great- 
er in war than in peace, it places the interest and 
duty of officers commanding native corps in direct 
“ opposition to one anothm* j it makes it their interest , 
that their corps should not be in a state of efficiency 
fit for field-service, and therefore furnishes strong 
inducements to neglect their most important duties. 

“ By charging commanding officers of corpg with 
“ extensive concerns, immediately affecting their pri- 
vafe interests, it calculated, particularly in the field, 
to divert their attention and their pursuit from the 
discipline and management of their corps; objects 
that should furnish them with sufficient employment 
for the whole of their time. 

(Signed) ^ JQHN MUNRO, 

^ ^ Quarter-Master-General of the ;4rmy.’^ 

5. Your Memorialists, with the justest sentiments of 
deference to your Hon, Court, beg ttf state that these 
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articles nneqnivoically convey a most cruel and wanton 
insultj as well as an injurious aspersion (we all feel it) 
to officers wlio have faithfully served their country , 
many for nearly 30 years, some more ; in affirming, that 
upon the experience and observation of six years, form- 
ed upon the judgment of practical effect, it appears, 
officers commanding native corps have strong induce- 
ments, from interest, to neglect their most important du- 
ties, in order that their corps should not be in a stale of 
efficiency fit for field-service, 

6. Your Memorialists conceive that these assertions, 
in their application with regard to time, and operation 
with respect to effect, are no less than accusing them of 
having sacrificed the interests and security of the pub- 
lic service for a base purpose, and of having violated 
that trust which your Honourable Court, which Go- 
vernment, and which the Commander-in-chief, in cer- 
tain confidence place in them. Y our Memorialists per- 
ceive in them also an insinuation of an utter dereliction 
of the pride of military spirit, in their having a wish, 
from pecuniary motives, not to be prepared to meet the 
enemies of their country. ' 

7. Impressed with those painful sensations, which 
such serious imputations cannot fail to create, your Me- 
morialists, in several instances, without delay, and with 
all possible respect, separately addressed themselves to 
his Excellency the Comraander-m-Cluef,Lieutenani-Gt « 
neral Hay Macdo wali,, upon the subject of the Quar- 
ter-Master-GeneraFs allegations. His Excellency had 
the condescension to answer the several applications of 
appeal ; but in a circular reply, observing in substance, 
that as he had not been consulted with regard to the 
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abolifioji of tlietent contmctj he did not feel himself 
at. liberty to interfere in any matter connected with the 
subject j upon individual application. 

8. Your Memorialists have to state to your Honour- 
able Court, that, in consequence of this notification, 
feeling the injury done them by the insinuations in the 
Quarter-Master-GcneraFs minute, they adopted the 
means of redress which ajipeared to them to be most con- 
sistent with their ideas of justice, and, with the duty 
they owe to their superiors, submitted to their immedi- 
ate principal, the Commander-in-Chief, the substance 
of tlicir complaints, in the form of a military charge ; 
but finding that this mode was considered by the Jiidge- 
Advocatc-General to be irregular, or ineffectual towards 
the vindication of their injured feelings, they respectfully 
abide by that opinion for the present, and have solicited 
a suspension of the direct charge against the individual, 
while they appealed to ilie candour and justice of your 
Honourable Court, trusting it may please them to order 
an investigation of the subject, as from an investigation 
alone can they hope for a removal of the disgraceful 
impression wliicli the insinuations in the Quartcr-Mas- 
ter-G rierars proposals are calculated to produce,' and 
which your Memorialists in confidence beg to assure 
your Honourable Court are equally Unfounded in fact as 
Ihcy are injurious to the characters of the officers of the 
Honourable Company’s army. 

0. Your Memorialists Iiave further to state to your 
Honourable Court, that had the Quarter-Master-Geiie- 
ral promulgated his injurious insinuations, serious as 
they arc, in his capacity of Captain in the European 
regiment, a conscious integrity might, from the re- 
pugnance your Memorialists feel to complain, have 


treated tliem probably' wttfi a digiufie’d'-siieiiccj' or" wifii 
private dissuasive admaaiUons butj armed with the iia- 
tliority ofthe Quarter- Master-General of the Army, your 
Memorialists are of opinion that' tliey oblaiii a conse- 
quence and consideratioiij which, it is apprehended by 
them, cannot fail to influence the public mind, not only 
la India, but in Europe ; and create a belief, that a 
Qiiarter-Master-General could not possibly circulate 
such serious assertions, against a bofly of officers of 
tliat army of which he is Quarter-Master-General, with- 
ottt- an existing just cause. 

10 . To remove such an impression, and to establish 
upon incontrovertible testimony, that the officers cbih- 
maiiding native corps have faithfully fulfilled those du- 
ties which the public service expects and requires from 
them, are the primary objects which gave birth to tliat 
solicitude on the part of your Memorialists, for an inves- 
tigation, A secondary object is to stamp with due ef- 
fect the nature of that offence in promulgating sucli se- 
rious and erroneous matter, so highly iiijurious to their 
characters as officers and gentlemen, as well as to 
the respectability of the Honourable Company’s service 
ill general; 

11. Your Memorialists anxiously hope, that when 
the magnitude of the subject of which they complain 
shall be taken into consideration by your Honourable 
Court, it will fully appear to your judgment that tliey 
are not actuated, in their appeal, by any frivolous or un- 
reasonably tenacious principles, on any object not 
strictly connected with that perfect moderation and 
-femperate pursuit of justice;, which your Honourable 
Court, in its wisdom and consideration, are ever dis- 
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■posed io attend to, Avith those who, tinder the feeling 
and firm persuasion of justeoxnplaifit, plaim your pio- 
tedioa and support. 

12. Your Memorialists, through the medium of their 
immediate Superior, his Excellency the €ommander-in- 
Chief, Lieut.* Gren. Hay Ma enow all, transmit their 
meinorial; and in relying itpdn that diblinguishcd li- 
Lerality and goodness Which haYo invariably marked 
his attentlbas to them, to- give their cause that support 
which in his judgment it may deserve ; they will with 
every sentiment of profound respect and deference sub- 
missively wait for, and obediently conform to such de- 
cision, as .your Ilonouratile Court shall, in the justness’ 
of your wisdom, determine upon their cause. 

Madras, . i ' » Signed by thirty-two Officers, 
Dec. 1S08. - Comnianding Native Corps, 

[This was rejected by Sir Georoe Barlow, and 
returned to Gcneral MACDowAiUi,] 

. To the ADJUTANT GENERAL of the ARMY. 

“ SIR — We the under-mentioned Officers, command- 
ing native corps upon this Establishment, have the ho- 
nuur to forward the acconipanying memorial which 
we request you will lay before his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in- Chief^ Lieut. General HaV Macdowall, 
and which we have to solicit his Excellency wilUake 
such measures as to him may appear most suitable for 
the transmission of the same to the lion. Court of Di- 
.rectors. 

The Commander-in-Chief being already so well 
acquainted w ith the general and particular circumstances 
^|iat gave^ise to the imna^idiate subject of appeal, it be- 
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eonies ivliolly unnecessary on our part to enter into any 
further explanation for his Excellcney’s information. 

‘‘‘ The long series of years which the Commander-in- 
Chief has served with the Coast-army, and that benign 
goodness with which he has invariably, both in his 
public and private character, distinguished many of 
those who now appeal through his authority, under a 
period of painful concern, creates every confidence and 
hope that his Excellency will, as -our immediate supe- 
rior, condescend to honour our memorial with such as- 
sistance and support, as in his judgment the subject 
has claim to; and which, we are fully persuaded, 
cannot fail to give it the most; impartial introduction to 
the attention of the Hon. Court of Directors. 

'‘C Madras Establishment, Bee. 1808.” 

[Signed by 32 Officers commanding Native Corps,] 


No. 3. 

Edract— -.Genehal Ordeks, 17th January 1809. 

His Excellency the Comraander-in* Chief is pleased 
to direct that . officers, commanding divisions, sta- 
tions, corps, or detachments of corps, shall, on the 
receipt of orders directing the movement of any part of 
tlie jroeps under their command, forward by the same 
day’s Tost a copy of such orders to the office of the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, under similar ex- 
ceptions, to that contained, in the 4th paragraph of the 
7,th section of the code, of regulations respecting spe- 
cial, orders, from , the^ secret department pf government, 
iviieii' such copies shall be addressed personally to the 
Commander- in-Chief or officer commanding the forces, 
and superscribed-— Secret, 
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No. , 

G>':xkral OiiDERs. — B y the Commanber-in-chief, 

Head Quarters, Choullry 'Plain, Jan. 25, 1809, 

The moment is now arrived when Lieutenant-Ge- 
M‘I)owaII. is to take leave of the Company’s army^ 
w! ardent courage, consummate discipline, and per- 
£('verinp' iirnmcss, liave been displayed in the achieve- 
mcfits of tliose brilliant exploits which have secured its 
own glory, and added to the British Empire, extensive 
fertile regions of incalculable value and importance. 

May your patriotism, valour, and worth, be acknow- 
ledged and rewarded by your King and the East-India ^ 

Company, in proportion as they are known and appre- 
ciated by your Commander-in-Chief 1 
“ Had Lieut. General M^Dowall succeeded to the 
high and enviable office with all the advantages enjoyed 
by his predecessors, he would, upon first assuming the 
command, have promulgated his sentiments on so Mat- 
tering an event ; but the circumstances of his appoint- > 

nient were so humiliating and unpropitious, that he de- 
clined addressing the army, in the anxious hope that 
the Court of Directors might, on further delibera- 
tion, be induced to restore him to his right, by altering 
the new and extraordinary forms of government, and 
have enabled him to exercise the function of his station, 
as the representative of the army, with honour to the * 

service and credit to himselfj no prospect of such an ^ 

occurrence being at all probable, in justice to the army 
and to his own character, he has determined to retire. 

“ On quitting a country where he has passed the 
greatest part of his life, and where he possesses many 
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dear and respectable friends, Lieut. -General M^Dowail 
cannot view his separation from a body of men he is 
sincerely atteched to, without stdFerhig the most painful 
sensations from the nature of the service he can have 
little chance of ever meeting with them again, but he is 
bound to declare that the whole of their conduct meets 
with his entire approbation, and he will boldly affirm, 
without danger of contradiction, that his Majesty has 
not, in any part of his dominions, a more loyal, patri- 
otic, and valiant class of soldiers and subjects, than the 
officers composing the army at Fort St. George. That 
success may continue to attend tlieir steps ; that their 
dearly bought laurels may never decay ; and tliat their 
bravery and discipline may gather additional wreaths 
in the field of honour, is the sincere prayer of a man who 
will never forget them ! 

(Signed) « F. CAPPER, 

^ Adj-Gen. of the Army.’* 


No. 5. 

GE-NEEAL.OnnERS. 

G. 0. By the Commhndcr-in- Chief. 

liead-Quarlers^ Omillry Plain^ 
1809. 

The immediate departure of General Macdowall from 
Madras will prevent his pursuing the design of bringing 
L. Col. Miinro, Qiiartcr-Master-General, to trial, for 
disrespect to the Gommander-in-Chief, for disoliedi- 
cncc of orders, and for contempt ofmilitaryauthority,in 
having resorted to the power of the civil government 
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defiance of tlie judgment of#te ojSicer at the head ot 
the army, wholiad placed him under arrest on charges 
preferred against him by a number of officers command- 
ing native corps ; in consequence of which appeal di- 
rect to the Honourable the President in Council, Lieut. 
Gen. Macdowall has received a positive order from the 
Chief Secretary, to liberate Lieut. Col. Munro from 
iirrest. . 

Such conduct on the part of Lieut. Col, Munro being 
destructive of subordination, subversive of military dis- 
cipline, a violation of the sacred rights of the^Commander- 
in-Chief, and holding outa most dangerous example to 
the sej-vice; Lieut. Gen- Macdowall, in support of the 
dignity of the profession, and his own station and cha- 
racter, feels it incumbent on him to express his strong 
disapprobation of Lieut. Col. Munro’s proceedings, and 
considers it a solemn duty imposed upon him to repri- 
mand Lieut. Col. Munro in general orders : And he is 
hereby reprimanded accordingly. 

T. Boles, 
Dep. Adj. Gen. 


No. 6. 

GfENLIML ORDERS.-By Government. 

Fort St. George^ 
Jan. 31, mo. 

it has recently come to the knowledge of the Go-- 
rernor in Council, that Lieutenant-general M‘I)dwali 
did, preyiously to his embarkation from the Presidency, 
leave, ^to be published to the army, a general order, da- 

■ 5 ■ 
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ted SStli iast, in the highest degree disrespectful to the 
authority of the government ; in which that officer has 
presumed to found a public censure on an act adopted 
under the immediate authority of the Governor in Coun- 
cil, and to convey insinilatioiis grossly derogatory to 
the character of the government, and subversive of mili- 
tarydiscipline, and of the foundation of public authority. 
The resignation of Lieutenant-General M^Dowall of the 
command of the army of Fort St. George not having 
been yet received, it becomes die duty of the Governor 
in Council , in consideration of the violent and inflam- 
matory proceedings of that officer, in the present, and 
on other recent occasions, and for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the repetition of further acts of outrage, to anticipate 
the period of his expected resignation, and to annul the 
appointment of Lieutenant-General M^Dowall to the 
command of the army of this Presidency . Lieutenant- 
General M‘Dowall is accordingly her iby removed from 
the station of Commander-iu-chief ofthe Forces at Fort 
St. George. 

The Governor in Council must lament, with the 
deepest regret, the necessity of resorting to an extreme 
measure of this nature ; but when a nianifl'sl endeavour 
has been used to bring into degradation the supreme 
public aiitliority, it is cssendnl that the vindication 
sliould not be less signal than the ofience ; and that a 
memorable example should be given that jiroceedings 
subersive of established order can find no security under 
the sanction of rank, however high, or of station, however 
exalted. 

The general order in question liaving been circula- 
ted under the signature ofthe Deputy Adjutant-General 
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©ftlie army, it must liaye been known to that officer, 
tliat in giving currency to a paper of this offerisive de- 
scription, be -wasactuig in direct violation of Iris duty to 
tbe government, as no authority can justify the execu- 
tion of an illegal act, connected as that act obviously in 
the present case has been with views of the most repre- 
hensible nature ; the Governor in Council thinks proper 
to mark his highest displeasure of the conduct of Major 
Boles, by directing that he shall be suspended from the 
Company’s service. 

The general order left by the Commander-in-Chief 
for publication, under date 28th inst. is directed to be 
expunged from every public record, and the Adjutant- 
General of the Army will immediately circulate the ne- 
cessary orders for that purpose. 

By order of the Hon. Gov. in Council, 

Geo. Buchan. 

. Sec. to Government.’* 


No. 7. 

Extract from the Officers at Nundidreog. 

The Right Hon, Lord Minto has admitted the 
riglit of soldiers on some occasions to consider the 
nature and tendency of orders : under this sanction wc 
soienmly protest against measures, which, if persevered 
in, cannot fail to ruin our Honourable masters. We 
sec the evil already fur advanced; we behold the proba- 
ble consequences of the present system ; and we shudder 
for the fate of British I ndia.” 
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No. 8, 

G. O. By the H onourable the Governor in Council, 
Fert St. George, the of May, 1809. 

The zeal and discipline by which the military esta- 
blishment of Forf Si. George had long been distinguish- 
ed, induced the Governor in Council to expect that the 
measures which the violent and intemperate acts of the 
late Commander-in- Chief had imposed on the Govern- 
ment, would be received by all the officers of the array 
with the sentiments of respect and obedience prescribed 
by the principles of military subordination, and due 
to the government by which those measures were adopt- 
ed, as well tis to the authorities to which they were 
ultimately I'efcrred . The Governor in Council has how? 
ever learned with a degree of surprise proportionate to 
the confidence which he reposed in the discipline of the 
army , that soon after the departure of the late Comhian- 
der-in-Chief, proceedings of the most unjustifiable na- 
ture, and correspondent to the example which he had 
afforded, were pursued by certain officers of the army. 

The most reprehensible of those proceedings consisted 
in the preparation of a paper addressed to the liight 
Honourable the Governor-General, purporting to be a 
remonstrance in the name of the army against the acts 
of the government under which it serves. That paper 
is not more liostiie to the authority of this government 
than to the first principles of all govemmeut. 

It maintains opinio is directly adverse to the constitii- 
tion of the] British service, and is calculated to destroy 
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«verj foundatipa of discipline, obedience, and fidelity. 
The secrecy observed in preparing this seditions paper, 
prevented for some time the discovery of the persons en- 
gaged in that proceeding. But it has now been ascer- 
tiiined that Captain Josiah, Marshall, late Secretary to the 
Military Board, and Lieutenant Colonel-George Martin, 
lately permitted to proceed to England^ were princi- 
pally concerned in preparing and circulating the me- 
morial in question ; and that Lieutenant-Co'onel, the 
JlomurahU Arthur Sentleger was active in promoting 
its circulation, eraployingthe influence which he derived 
from the important command confided to him by the 
government, for the purpose of attempting the subver- 
sion of its authority , and Spreading disaffection among 
the troops which it had entrusted to his charge. 

It has also been, ascertained, that. Major John De 
7i! organ has been active in the circulation of theme- 
raorial. \ 

"The Governor in Council is also under the necessity of 
noticing another paper of a most dangerous tendency, 
lately in circulation at some of the military stations, 
purporting to Ixj an address from the Ojfficers of the 
army to Major Boles, the late Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Jn this address a right is J|ssumed to decide on the acts 
of die government, by condqipning in jinciuafified terras 
t^ sentence of suspcmsioij , passed pn Majpr Boles ; and 
an encouragement is heldpqtfo other officers to, violate 
their duty to the governra^t, by, affording a pecuniary 
indemnification, jUpt only tp Mnjpif. fiol,esi ;hut,to all such 
officers as j shall suffer, hy a^yi'actjofjhe government 
which the snbscribejjs tp the ipddre^ may deem excep- 
tionable. This paper, so iixcompatibic with the military 
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character, and so repugnant to the first principles of 
military disciplinS and governrirfent, was forced on the 
attention of the Governor by Captain James Grant, 
Commandant of his body-guard, who, while holding 
that confidential situation, and employed by order of the 
Governor in Council under tlie Resident at Travancorcj 
transmitted a copy of the paper to Ke laid before the 
Governor with an avowal that he had affixed his sig- 
nature to it, and a defence of the grounds on which he 
adopted that proceeding. ’ 

It has also been ascertained^' that a palper'of a sirnilar 
tendency has been circuited’ aihoUg the officsets of the 
corps of artillei*y at the Mmni, and that itis circulation 
has been promoted by Lieutenarii-Colonel Robert Bell, 
the officer commanding that corps. 

The Governor in Council regrets that he is obliged to 
notice also the conduct of Lieutenant- Colonel Chalmers 
(commaiiding in Travancore^) and Lieutenant-Colohel 
Cuppage (lately commanding in Malahar^ and employ- 
ed with the troops under his orders in Travancore,) 
who appear to have taken no steps wh.itever either to re- 
press, or report to the govermhentthe improp'erproceed- 
ings pursued by part of the troops under their ordens. 
It is not sufficient for ofiicers holding commands,’ to 
avoid a ; participation in SUfch proceedings ; it is their 
positive and indispensable duty to adopt the ihost 
decided measures for their suppression, and to report 
them to their superior authorities. • 

It has further been . asetutained that CaptaiU J. M. 
Coombs, Jtssisfemt'^iMrtcn’- Master-General in Mysore, 
has been coimosnediir-th'ese fepreheusible proeeetiings. 

It becomes the pahiful duty of the Governor in Cpun- 
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di to mark witk the. flispleaswre of the goyerouient the 
conduct of the aboyementioned officersj who have been 
engaged in atjourfse of measures equally dangeroiis to the 
existence ofdisciplme, to the foundations of legal govern^ 
ment, and to the interests of their country. 

The imdenneijtioned Officers are accordingly decla- 
red to be suspended from the service of the Honourable 
Comparif uhtil the pleasure of the Ffonourablc the 
Court of Directors shairbe known : 

Dieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Arthur Scntleger. 

Major John De Morgan. 

Captain Josiah Marshall, and 

Captain James Grant. 

Lieutaiant-Colonel Commandant Robert Bell is re- 
moved from all military charge and command until 
the pleasure of the Honourable the Court of Directors 
shall be known : but he is permitted to draw his regimen- 
tal pay and allowances. 

- liieutenant-Cdlonel Commandant Chalmers is removed 
from the command of the subsidiary force in Tramn- 

, core:. 

. The undermentioned officers arc removed from their 
staff-appointments, and ordered to join lire corps to 
which they s land attached : 

Licnteaant-Colonel Cuppage, Adjuiant-Geiieral ; and 
Captain J, M. Coombs. 

The Governor in Council considers it to be proper to 
avail himself of this occasion to correct a misapprehen- 
sion highly dangerous in its tendency, which has arisen 
:in the minds of some of the officers of the army with 
regard to the nature of the autliority of the Governor in 
Council. This misapprehension appears to have origiiia»- 
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ted in tlie general order published by the late Comman- 
der-] ti- Chief on the S8th of January last, from which it 
might be inferred that the authority of the Governor in 
Council is only of a civil nature j , whereas by the ex- 
press enactment of the legislature, the entire civil and 
military government of the Presidency of Fort 
George and its dependencies is vested in the Goveruor 
in Council. It is therefore to be distinctly understood, 
that no officer, of whatever rank, while serving under 
the Presidency of JPori St. George, can, without incur- 
ring the penalties of disobedience to the legislature of 
his country, issue any order in violation, or to the dero- 
gation of the authority of the government ; and that 
every officer complying with an order of that descrip- 
tion under any pretence whatever, renders himself liable 
to the forfeiture of the service, and to such legal penal- 
ties as the nature of the case may demand. . , 

While the Governor iu Council deems it to be pro- 
per to afford the foregoing explanation, he feels himself 
at the same time bound to acknowledge that the princi- 
ples to which he has adverted, had never been called in . 
question until the publication of the abovementioned 
order of the late Commander-in-Chief ; on the contrary, 
these principles had been invariably acted upon by the 
government and by the officers of the army of this 
Presidency, who have been no less distinguished fo^ 
their obedience and discipline, than for their achieve- 
ments in the field. 

The Governor in Council also experiences the most 
sincere satisfiiction in publishing his conviction that 
the majority of the army have resisted all partici- 
pation in the improper and dangerous proceedings 
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described in, this order *, and it is an act of justice to tbe 
troops of his Majesty’s service to declare his entire 
approbation of the order, discipline, and steady adhe- 
rence to duty, which they have invariably manifested. 
The information before the government does not en- 
able the Governor in Council to distinguish by the ex- 
pression of his approbation all the troops of the Com- 
pany’s service that have manifested the same disposi- 
tions ; but he deems it to be proper to notice on this oc- 
casion the satisfectory and exemplary conduct of the 
part of the army composing the Hyderabad subsi- 
diary force. The Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil is also confident that such officers as have inadver- 
tently yielded to the misrepresentations of individuals 
who have been engaged in the prosecution of designs 
equally fatal to the honour and to the interests of tlie 
array, will in future manifest in the service of the go- 
vernment the obedience, fidelity, and zeal, which con- 
stitute the first principles of (heir profession, which 
hitherto distinguished the army, and which are indis- 
pensable to the prosperity of the British Empire in 
India, 

B^/ order of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
(Signed) A. FALCONAR, 

Chief Sec. to Gov, 
order of Major General Gowdie^ 

Commanding the Army, 
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No, 9. - ' 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Conixnandantj Robert Bell. 

Sir, 

The Officers of the Artillery now at St. 
Thomas’s Mount have learnt with extreme regret, that 
by the orders of government, under date the 1st of May 
1809, you have been removed from the command of 
their corps and this cantonment. 

Permit us upon this occasion to express to'jcj|i the 
happiness we have long experienced in your society, as 
an individual ; the high respect we entertain ,for your 
military character, and the conviction witli whicli. we 
are thoroughly impressed of your being on every oc- 
casion actuated by a generous zeal for the public service, 
and the purest principles of private virtue, and profes- 
sional honour. With such sentiments of esteem, it may 
be supposed, that the cause stated by government for the 
suspension of your functions has greatly distressed us ; 
and firmly believing, as Ave do, that the Governor in 
Council must, on this occasion, have received infoima- 
tion regarding you, altogether incorrect, rve seize this 
early opportunity, in justice to you tod to ourselves, 
to make this solenui and unequivocal declaration, that 
you have neither directly nor indirectly counteiitoced 
or influenced the circulation of any papers of the ten- 
dency alluded to in the above order ; on the contrary, 
you have invariably evinced the greatest disinclina- 
tion to making any comments whatever upon late oc- 
currences. 

With feelings of the highest respect and with a sin- 

I 
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cere liope ilial we may soon again enjoy tlie lionotir ant! 
ftappiness oT being nuclei’ your Goinmandj 

We remain, Sir, your sincere W ell-wisliers 
and very obedient Servants, 

(Signed) John Beli,, Lieut. CoL 

and Twenty-eight Artillery-Ofiicers. 

No. 10. 

To CoL Dayis, Commanding, Mysore. 

Sir, 

I liavethis morning received your official 
letter, giving cover to a copy of a letter from govern- 
merit, under date the 26fch iilt. ; and have in reply to state, 
that i tendered (he paper in due form to all the officers 
present here, who (utianimously) refused to sign it. I 
have delivered over the command to Supadar Bohool 
Sing, a most respectable and good soldier, w hom 1 had 
some trouble to persuade to supersede Ills European 
officers in the command of the corps and station. The 
enclosed Will ftiily explain any thhig farther. 

August bth, 1809. I have the honour to be, &c:. 

(Signed) I. W -h. 

late Major. 

No. 11. 

lixfraet troni Lord Minto’s Proclamation^ or General 
Order of the SOtli July, ISOvO. 

The occurrence of this afliicting event*, combined with. 
J.h.* agituLou uhidi unhappily prevails among the oili- 

* The mutiny at Maauiipatan). ' 


! 
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cers of the army of Fort St, George, renders it the duty 
of the Governor-General to proceed without delay to that 
Presidency, in tlie hope of being enabled successfully 
to appeal to those sentiments of loyalty and attachment 
to their King and their Country, which his Lordship in 
Council yet confidently ascribes to the general body of 
tlie OiFicers of the Coast-army, whose zeal, fidelity, and 
professional achievements have hitherto been the theme 
of just and unqualified applause, and by an accurate 
Imowledgc of all circumstances which have attended 
the late agitation, to devise such means as may best 
tend to avert the impending dangers of anarchy and 
insubordination, and re-establish the foundations of 
public security and national prosperity in this impor- 
tant branch of the British Empire. 


No. 12. 

(Copy.) 

Secunderabad, llth August, 1809. 

W e the undersigned officers of the Company’s army, 
attached to the Hyderabad subsidiary force, awfully im- 
pressed with a sense of the dangers that threaten the 
country, and not less actuated by those pure sentiments 
of loyalty and patriotism, from which we have never 
departed, beg leave to assure you that we attribute 
the want of success of Colonel Close’s mission to the 
sudden and unexpected manner in which he presented 
the test that was proposed for our signatures ; relying 
fiowever, as we are now disposed to do, upon the jus- 
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tice, wisdom, and clemency of jour Lordsliip, we do not 
hesitate in avowing our determination to abide bj your 
Lordship’s decision ; and as a proof of the sincerity of 
our principles, have subscribed the test which now ac~ 
companies this address: at the same time most earnestly 
appealing to your Lordship’s generosity for granting a 
general amnesty to us and to all those whohave been en- 
gaged in the late unhappy events. 

To the Eight Honourable Lord Minto, dec. &c, &ci 


Circular to the Stations of the Army. 

The above address with the test has been signed 
and dispatched by all the officers of the force ; imperi- 
ous circumstances demanded, and mature reflection im- 
pelled them to the measure which they earnestly im- 
plore their brother officers to adopt as speedily as possi- 
ble. 

(Signed) The Officers of the H. S. Force. 

ISth August, 1809. 
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ACCOUNT* he. 

The whole of theknowledge, which the pub- 
lic at present possesses, of the late unhappy 
occurrences on the' coast of Coromandel, is 
derived from a few detached documents, 
that have been occasionally submitted 
through the medium of the ordinary news- 
papers. Some official accounts, in respect 
to the events themselves, and the causes 
which produced them, might have been 
expected from the Court of Directors for 
the affairs of the East India Company, or 
the Commissioners of the Board of Con*^ 
troiil, if it had not been generally known, 
that authentic information, even on the 
most important subjects, very rarely finds 
its way to this country until public interest 
has abated, or has devised for itself other 
means of satisfaction* The circumstance is 
notorious ; the causes of it might be easily 
developed, if it were our business to inves- 
tigate them ; but we shall content oiir« 
selves, at the present, with barely noticing 
the fact. 


It may be supposed, without any affec- 
tation of charity, that the constituted 
authorities, immediately named, have not 
yet received any details from India, explana- 
tory of recent transactions. A contrary 
supposition would involve them in the cen- 
sure of reserving communications to them- 
selves, which, if disclosed, might remove 
the anxiety so universally felt at this 
moment, directly or relatively, in the 
bosom of every family in the United King- 
doms. 

In the absence of oflicial accounts, 
such private information as may be pro- 
cured, so that it bear the mark of truth or 
probability about it, and communicate par- 
ticulars hitherto unknown, cannot be un- 
acceptable to those who take an interest in 
the prosperity of our Indian affairs. It has 
been our endeavour to select from every 
accessible source, and to arrange in a con- 
nected form, the substance of the intelli- 
gence received by respectable individuals, 
having relation to the objects under our 
observation. Whether we have succeeded 
in our search after materials, or have made 
a proper use of them, when obtained, must 
depend on the impression made on the 
reader by the perusal of the ensuing pages. 
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LETTER L 

Madras^ 1 5th Jme^ 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

The great discontents wliich 
have prevailed in every class of the commu- 
nity tinder the Madras Government, during 
the last twelve months, have, doubtless, 
produced numerous complaints from indi- 
viduals in the various departments of society, 
and ‘these complaints, passing through the 
several channels, formed by curiosity or 
private friendship, will necessarily awaken 
the attention of, and excite considerable 
interest among, that part of the community, 
who are connected, either by political, or 
personal relations, with the individuals 
immediately concerned. A detailed nar- 
rative of the whole events would therefore 
be, to many, highly interesting. 

When a community are obedient, 
respectful, and happy, it may be presumed 
that ability, experience, and virtue, form 
a part of the characters of those who rule ; 
but if distrust and dissatisfaction prevail ; 
if dissensions appear in every branch of the 
community ; -and that the body of SoeietJ 

B ^ 
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is unanimous only in the want of respect 
to those exercising the administration, it 
will be, by some, imagined that such admi- 
nistration is weak, ill-advised, and corrupt. 
When such appearances exist, an investi- 
gation of the cause of them becomes inte- 
resting to every well-wisher of his country ; 
and it is therefore desirable, that some of 
those, wdio have witnessed the whole scene, 
should exhibit a faithful account of the 
transactions to the public; in order that 
posterity may benefit by the information ; 
and that the advisers, the instigators, and 
the actors, in those transactions, may obtain 
a due reward of praise, if the measures be 
justifiable, or of blame, if they shall be 
1 found to be in direct violation of every duty 

to their God, and to their Country. 

Leaving to other hands the history of the 
persecution of the Madras ci vil servants, and of 
the ^Accreditors of theNabob of the Car- 
natic, together with the details of the interfe- 
rence wdth the proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and the secret mission of a 
civil servant, to collect evidence ; these 
notes shall be confined to those occurrences, 
which have borne directly upon the feelings 
of the military branch of the service, and 
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have produced an agitation in the minds of 
officers, which cannot be contemplated 
without the most serious alarm. In order 
to convey an adequate idea of the measures 
which have progressively led to the present 
melancholy crisis, it will be necessary to 
review the subject from a period anterior 
to the departure of Lieutenant-general 
Macdo wall from Madras. 

About March, 1808, Sir G. H. Barlow, 
Governor of Madras, formed the intention 
of abolishing the allowance for camp-equi- 
page, which had heretofore been supplied 
on contract by officers commanding native 
corps. In the adoption of this measure, 
the opinion of General Macdowall, the 
Commander in Chief, was not consulted ; 
but as he was directed by Government to' 
have the necessary orders prepared, Lieut. 
Colonel Capper, the Adjutant General, in 
this way, became acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance. This officer had various oppor- 
tunities of being acquainted with the general 
feeling of the army, and he considered it 
to be important, that a measure, which 
would materially affect the respectabili ct' 
a. large portion of the officers, sho;’V. 1;.^ 
introduced under circumstancesas little odi'jtwt 
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as possible. With these sentiments, and 
with the sanction of the Commander in 
Chief, he waited on Sir G. Barlow, told 
him that the proposed measure could not 
fail to be highly disagreeable, and as the 
officei’s had recently suffered many serious 
privations, he urged the expediency of 
moditjirig the system in any way that might 
accomplish the views of economy enter- 
tained by the Government, and at the same 
time might avoid doing violence to the 
feelings of the officers. Sir G. Barlow said, 
that economy was his only object, and that 
if equal saving could be produced in any 
other way, he did not see any objection 
against its adoption. He gave to Colonel 
Capper the plan as proposed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro, with instructions to return 
it with his remarks, in a few days. Colonel 
Capper accordingly delivered in to Sir George 
Barlow his remarks, with the original plan, 
in four days: but orders had already been 
issued, directing that the regulations should 
be framed. The remarks, given in by 
Colonel Capper, stated generally, that the 
plan of Lieutenant Colonel Munro had not 
been submitted to the Military Board, or to 
any of the staff officers of experience, who 
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iBight be able to correct any errors that 
might have crept into the production of an 
individual. They also noticed, that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Munro had insinuated a 
charge of the most serious nature against 
the officers who had commanded Native bat- 
tallions ; for Lieutenant Colonel Munro’s 
plan contains , a passage, purporting, that 
the experience of six years, and an obser- 
vation of the practical ejects of the contract 
system, suggested the observation, that the 
contract induced the officers commanding 
corps to keep back the discipline of their 
men, in order that they might not be fit 
for field service ; and that the contract 
might therefore be more advantageous. 
The remarks of Lieutenant Colonel Capper 
further suggested the outline of a plan of 
reduction, which promised an annual saving 
of above 1,50,000 pagodas. However, Sir 
G. Barlow took no notice of the remarks, 
and the regulations, abolishing the contract, 
were published*. 

In the course of communication among 
the officers this subject became one of pri- 
mary importance, as materially afiecting 
the relative situations of officers command- 
ing corps, and deeply involving the genera! 
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rc 3 pcctab?lity of the service. All the dis- 
ihictiors, wdiich separated the commandant 
from tiic subordioate CifScer, had nearly 
becji removeth and the convulsion among 
t!iC Natives, ill 1806, which was marked 
b}' tim catastrophe of Yellore, seemed to 
xe<pdre that the situation of the European 
commandant should be maintained rather 
more distinctly than before. The loss of 
that consequence, whicli attached to the 
supply of camp equipage, was therefore 
considered in itself to be degrading, and 
the discussion of the subject produced 
several circumstances, that tended to throw 
an additional degree of odium upon the 
mode that had been adopted for the abolition 
of the contract. Among those tlie fol- 
lowing were the most prominent. 

Eirst That LieutenantColonel Munro, 
an officer of shorter service, and less expe- 
rierjee, than any who had been on the gene- 
ral staff of the Madras army for .several 
years, had procured the Commander in 
Ciiicf to recominend to Government a plan 
respecting the chief object of the equip- 
meat of troops in the field ; which plan 
not submitted to the Military Board, 
by whom all subjects of that description 
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were, according to the orders of the Court 
of Directors, and the nsuage of the service, 
to he discussed and maturely digested, pre-» 
vious to their coming before Government. 
This plan was proposed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro, the youngest staff officer, 
and approved by a Commander in Chief, 
who had never seen the tents of a corps 
pitched in India for any other purpose than 
that of muster ; and who, consequently, 
could not form any judgment of his own. 

Secondl3^ lliat this plan, thus surrep- 
titiously forwarded, contained an insinuation 
against the commanding officers of corps in 
the service, to which Lieutenant Colonel 
Munro belonged; implying, that the con- 
duct of some, or all, who had held the 
contract during the six years, gave cause 
for the observation, that they were capable 
of keeping back the discipline of their 
men, in order to derive a pecuniary benefit 
The most attentive consideration of the 
subject did not produce any argument to 
prove, that the insinuation was by any 
means necessary to produce the conclusion 
which the plan proposed ; or that the infe- 
rence intended to be drawn, would he the 
less direct (as suggested by the Judge 
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Advocate. General) if a compliment instead 
of an accusation bad been conveyed. The 
argument would have been equally strong, 
if it had been stated, (as is the case) that, 
although the experience of six years of the 
practical eiFects of the contract afforded a 
flattering exception, still the general prin- 
ciples that controul human actions, render 
it true in abstract, that, “ By granting the 
“ allowance in peace and war, fortheequip- 
ment of native corps, while the expen- 
ses, incidental to that charge, are una- 
“ voidably much greater in war than in 
peace, it places the interest and duty of 
officers, commanding native corps, in 
direct opposition to one another. It 
" makes it their interest, &c.” But this 
maxim is brought in as an inference, riot 
from general principles, but from an atten- 
tive observation of the practical effects of 
the system of contract, and is expressly" 
stated to be one of those discoveries which 
gave Lieutenant Colonel Mimro means of 
forming a better judgment on the subject, 
than could be formed in the year 1801-2 by 
General Stewart or Colonel Agnew. The 
insinuation does not appear to have crept 
in through inadvertence f it is deliberately 
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introduced into the body of a memoir, the 
composition of which is manifestly studied, 
and the clandestine manner in which it was 
transmitted to the higher authorities (never 
having been laid before the members of the 
Military Board, and it having been pur- 
posely omitted from the records of the office 
of the Commander in Chief s Secretary) 
seemed to corroborate the opinion, that the 
obvious meaning of the insinuation was* 
apparent to its author. 

Shortly after the promulgation of the 
order, abolishing the tent . contract, Lieu- 
tenant General Macdowall received letters, 
from almost all the officers commanding 
native corps, representing in terms, adapted 
to the feelings of each, the stigma wffiich 
was considered to attach to them indivi- 
dually, seeing that the contract had been 
abolished for reasons, as set forth in the 
plan of Lieutenant Colonel Munro, and 
appealing to. the personal experience of the 
Commander in Chief, and to his authority, 
for redress against a charge of so serious a 
nature. To these letters. Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Macdowall returned replies, purporting, 
that the discussion of . the subject bad taken 
place before he came to the command-- that 
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1 lie orders on tlie subject had been prepared 
witliontiiis previous opinion respecting them, 
[iiid that, as the matter was so far advanced, 
he deemed it inexpedient to agitate it. 

This occurred about July or August, 
and it was then expected that Lieutenant 
Colonel Mimro, if he did not wish the 
stigma to remain against the officers of the 
army, would have addressed the Govern- 
ment, or the Commander in Chief, dis- 
avowing the intention imputed to his words, 
and desiring that such disavowal might be 
published for the satisfaction of those who 
felt injured. But, on the contrary, no such 
public disavowal has ever been made, nor 
was explanation of any kind given, until 
after charges had been forwarded against 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro, and after a 
sense of mutual danger had united 
in the same interest, not only those 
who signed the charges, but all who dis- 
approved of Lieutenant Colonel Munro’s 
conduct. His usurpation of the duties of 
every department had occasioned much 
complaint, and as the Government gave 
unqualified support to him, and communi- 
cated only with him, the army graduallj 
confederated together* . - ' 
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The officers commanding corps, finding 
that no steps were taken to remove the 
obnoxious insinuations, and considering, that 
while they remained, an indelible disgrace 
was cast upon their characters, prepared 
charges against Lieutenant Colonel Mimro, 
hoping, by a public investigation of the 
merits of the case, to establish a complete 
refutation of the stigma cast on them. These 
charges were forwarded to General Mac- 
dowali, with a letter ; the charges having 
been previously signed by a large proportion 
of officers commanding corps, and the letter 
by three ; viz. Lieutenant Colonels Seritleger, 
Rumley, and Martin. 

The charges were referred to the 
Judge Advocate General,*' who stated objec- 
tions against the manner and matter of the 
charges. These objections were, by order 
of the Commander in Chief, communicated 
to the officers who had sent in the charges. 

This opinion of Lieutenant Colonel 
Leith having been circulated with much 
industry all over India, it may be proper to. 
examine it. The following remarks will 
shew, that his assumed principle is perfectly 


* Lieutenant Colonel Leith. 
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erroneous, and consequently that his whole 
argument, both as it regards the law of 
libel and the impunity of official persons, 
falls to the ground. The Judge Advocate 
General states, the following is under- 
“ stood to be the offensive passage 
Thirdly, by granting the same allowance 
in peace and war, &;c.” And again he 
says, It is to be considered in what capa- 
city the wM)rds were spoken; they were 
giv6n as a general principle for establish- 
iog certain laws for the government of a 
community.” 

If these sentences, as quoted, were 
expressive of matter of fact, — in short, if 
they were true, the conclusion which. 
Lieutenant Colonel Leith has drawn would 
be decisive of the question ; but the fact is 
otherwise. 

The offensive part of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Munro’s paper should be stated thus .• 
Six years experience of the practical 
effects of the existing system of the 
camp equipage equipment of the Native 
army, has afforded means of forming a 
judgment relative to its advantages and 
efficiency, which were not possessed by 
the persons who proposed its introduc- 
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• “ tion, and an attentive examination of its 
“ operation during tliat period of time, has 
“ suggested the following observations 
regarding it. 

First, — The existing system, &c. 
Secondly, — ^That system incurs an ex- 
pense, &c. Thirdly, — By granting the 

“ same allowance in peace and war for the 
“ equipment of Native corps, while the 
expenses, incidental to that charge, are 
unavoidably much greater in war than 
in peace; it places the interest and duty 
of otBcers, commanding Native corps, in 
direct opposition to one another; it 
makes it their interest that their corps 
should not be in a state of efficiency fit 
“ for field service ; and, therefore, fur- 
nishes strong inducements to neglect their 
‘V most important duties.” 

Now, notwithstanding the opinion of 
the Judge Advocate Genera], every man, 
capable of simple apprehension, must per- 
ceive, that the author of die paragraph 
above, correctly quoted, intended to express, 
that the subject of this third observation, 
as well as of the other observations, (six in 
number) was discovered by him through 
means that could not be in the possession of 
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the persons who proposed the introduction 
of the contract system in the. year 1801-2.. 
The observation is not introduced as a gene- 
ral maxim ; it is expressed as applicable to 
some practical illustration of the crimes 
specified, that had occurred within the six 
years to which the introduction alludes. 
And, indeed, one can hardly suppose, that 
the imagination of any individual would 
spontaneously surest a crime so base, as 
that of an officer keeping back 1000 soldiers 
from doing the duty of his country, for 
the sake of a pecuniary advantage, which, 
under any system of corruption, could not be 
great. If Lieut.-Colonels Teith and blunro 
conceive the officers of the army to be 
cap.ible of a crime, so heinous against their 
country, against the character of their pro- 
fession, and against every principle of honor 
and honesty, it may be considered fortunate 
for those gentlemen, that their intercourse, 
with the officers of the army, is very limited. 
They must, while in their company, be 
under perpetual apprehension of meeting 
the comparatively trifling crime of theft. 

This exposition must, in every reason- 
able mind, remove the impressions which 
Colonel Jxith’s opinion is of it^if calcu- 
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lated to produce. For the palpable erroi% 
in the premises which he lays down, renders 
perfectly inapplicable to the present case all 
the very able and elaborate argument which 
he has introduced. This error is considered 
to be purely unintentional; for, although 
Colonel Leith got an addition to his income 
of 350 pagodas per month, about this 
period, it never has, nor can it ever be in- 
sinuated, that he had any view towards such 
a reward, while discharging a duty, for 
which he already received a liberal monthly 
salary. To impute to every man every crime 
that it is possible for him to commit, may, 
in Colonel Leith’s opinion, be a good general 
principle ; but the public must become better 
versed in the law^. than they are at present, 
before they cease to consider it as a most 
diabolical one. , 

The subject;^. of the charges against 
Lieutenant Colonel Mimrp, at this period, 
excited an uncomnioiti degree of interest 
among the officers of the establishment. 
The Commander in Chief declared his opi- 
nion, that a coueI;: martial appeared to him 
to be the best mode of bringing it to issue, 
and even recommended to Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Munro, that he should not avoid it; 
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particiilar’I/ as the officers of H. M. service, 
the engineers, and the artillery, who were 
all free from any personal interest in the 
.contract, were sufficiently numerous for the 
purpose. However, Lieutenant Colonel 
Munro did avoid a court martial; and it 
was generally believed, that he did so under ^ 
a perfect assurance, that, upon the departure 
of General Macdowall for Europe, the Go- 
vernment would, in a most decided * man- 
ner, evince their mathed displeasure against' 
all who had adopted the unfavourable im- 
pressions that prevailed respecting Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mtinro. That number was 
evidently very exteiisive, for the Quarter- 
Master General was now universally shunned. 
It also was generally believed, that the 
Judge Advocate General had recommended 
an immediate attack on Lieutenant Colonels 
Sentleger, Martin, and Rumley, arid had 
offered to guarantee their dismissal froni the 
service, if they were brought to trial upon 
charges that he would prefer, and if he 
were to conduct the trial. These reports 
did= not appear as the va^e' productions of 
idlers : they were' cirCuljtted' by ihoit who 
wished to inti liiidate’ til d officers, that had' 
sent iii the charg6rvajid^ithl>tf|h subsequent 
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transactions authorize the belief, that there 
was foundation for them, whether correct, 
or not, they produced the etFect of uniting 
in one interest all* who imputed blame to 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro, and this descrip** 
tion comprised the whole army, with yery 
few exceptions. The union was every day 
strengthened by a variety of circumstances. 
The conduct of government towards the 
Commander in Chief hurt the feelings of 
all military men, already in a state of irri- 
tation from a sense of mutual danger. Pru- 
dence and self-preservation oblige even the 
most moderate men to make common cause, 
when they have reason to apprehend perse- 
cution. The heads of all the departments, 
except the Quarter Master General’s, became 
cyphers, and the .military patronage was 
thrown into a channel, through which few 
could hope to benefit, unless at the expense 
of every feeling of pride and of honor. 

Lieutenant Colonel Martin, who had, 
a few months before, procured permission 
to proceed to Europe, came to Madras in 
December. No particular notice was taken 
of him by the Government, and he accord- 
ingly took his passage on board the 
ship Lady Jane Dundas, with the intention 
c 2 
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of embarking on the 39* of January, as 
the ship was expected to sail on that day. 
But in the night, between the 28th and 
agth of January, he received a letter from 
the Secretary of Government, withdrawing 
his leave, and prohibiting him from embark- 
ing. For this extraordinary measure no rea- 
son was assigned ; neither did Colonel Mar- 
tin, or his friends, suppose that any existed, 
except the fulfilment of the report that had 
formerly been circulated, namely, that the 
absence of General Macdowall, who was 
to sail on the 29th of January, would now 
leave Colonel Martin, &c. at the disposal 
of the Judge ‘Advocate General, and that 
Colonel Martin was detmned to become 
the first victim to the general cause. 
This opinion seems to be fully justified 
by circumstances ; but be that as it may, 
it was circulated through the army with 
astonishing rapidity, and produced a very 
strong sensation, as the danger, which 
awaited Colonel Martin, was, before he . 
came to the Presidency, considered to be 
common to all, and his detention was 
viewed as the signal for commencing the 
punishment of those, who had presumed 
to differ frotn Colonel Munro* The line 



was already completely drawn. Colonel 
Munro, supported by the Judge Advocate 
General and the government on one side, 
resolved to overcome the odium that attached 
to the character of an individual, and to 
enforce their resolution by the exemplary 
punishment of those officers, who, from 
public motives, had stood forward to check, 
by constitutional means, what to all appeared 
to be a great arrogance and presumption. 
On the other side, the whole of the army, 
with few exceptions, determined to give 
every support in their power to those officers, 
which the circumstances of their situation 
would admit of. The nearer approach of 
danger operated to strengthen those bonds 
of union that had been formed throughout 
the army ; and from a report, which at this 
time obtained general currency, and belief, 
namely, that Colonel Munro’s party had 
expressed their confidence of being able to 
follow up the most rigorous measures 
towards the officers of the Company’s army, 
in consequence of a jealousy which had for 
some time been judiciously promoted 
between them and the officers of H. M. 
service. No incident, during the unhappy 
ferment, had occasioned more irritation than 
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tliis« The abominable principle produced 

an abhorrence towards its supposed authors, > 

tiiat was hardly restrained by the imperious 

sense of public duty. . 

The accounts of Colonel Martin’s de- 
tention, and the two orders of General 
Macdowall, dated the 25th and 28th January,^ ^ 

reached the out-stations of the army at the 
same time, and were received with a degree 
of solicitude, commensurate to the warmth 
of the feelings that had already been excited. 

It was known to every part of the army, 
that General Macdowall had experienced 
the mortification of receiving almost daily 
insults to his character, as Commander in 
Chief, and representative of the principal 
military authority.f Instances occurred of 
troops marching, under orders issued by 
Government, in communication with the 
Quarter Master General, without the know- 
ledge of the Commander in Chief, until the 
monthly returns, or some accidental circum- 
stances gave him notice of the movements. 

On one occasion, a party of troops were 
embarked at Madras for*^ foreign service, 
and the Commander in Chief was kept in 
such perfect ignorance of the object, and 
intention of this measure, that the first inth 

* Appendix B andG, f Appendix E. 
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matioii he received of it was from a visitorj 
who casually mentioned, that he had in the 
morning seen the troops embark. This fact 
is stronger than a volume of metaphysical 
arguments, which may be set up in excuse 
for it. It was also generally known, that in 
the month of December a large force was 
collected, and ordered to march to the fron» 
tiers of Travancore, witliout any intimation 
of the circumstance being communicated, 
either privately or officially, to the Com- 
mander in Chief, or to the Adjutant General. 

This occasion w^as used, as an opportunity, 
or so deemed and understood, to fulfil the 
threat, that had been held out against the 
Honourable Lieutenant Colonel Sentleger, 
one of the three officers who had signed 
the letter, accompanying the charges against 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro. Colonel Sentle- 
ger was directed to remain at Trichinopoly 
with the strength of one troop, (including 
the sick) and the remainder of his regiment 
(6th * cavalry) was detached along with the 
other troops from the Southern division ; 

ordered to Travancore s the whole placed ; 

under the command of an officer, junior | 

to the Honourable Lieutenant Colonel Sentle- ! 

ger, who, in consequence, remonstrated 
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against the very great injustice done' to Ms 
Character, and applied for a court martial. 
On learning tMs, the Government appointed 
Colonel Sentleger to command the force; 
thus anticipating the subject of his appli- 
cation, which necessarily met with some 
delay by going through the Commander in 
Chief. Frequent references, from the various 
divisions of the army to head quarters, 
discovered also to the Commander in Chief 
and to the officers of the army, that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Munro was in the habit of 
sending orders, in his own name, to the 
subordinate officers in the Quarter Master 
General’s department, and requiring reports, 
&c. for the information of Government 
without any reference, or allusion, to the 
Commander in Chief, as the authority under 
which all military orders should be issued, 
or as the channel of communication between 
the Government and the army. This extraor- 
dinary proceedinginduced General Macdowall 
to enter on an examination of the subject, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the relative 
situations of himself and his staffi with 
respect to the Government. He found 
recorded, in the Adjutant General’s office, 
a letter from Earl .Cornwallis, Governor 
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General and Commander in Chief in India, 
defining the relative situation of Adjutant 
General. From this letter, bearing date 
1789, the following are extracts: 

I have, therefore, no difficulty in 
giving a decision on the subject of your 
reference, that general orders to the 
whole of the troops employed under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, should 
“ be distributed from one source only.” 

The regular authority under which 
all military orders should be issued, is 
either that of the officer who may be 
appointed Commander in Chief by the 
** Court of Directors, or that of the Go- 
vernment itself, if circumstances should 
render it expedient for the Board to 
exercise avowedly the functions of that 
officer.” 

Before I conclude this letter, I must 
express my wish that it should be recol- 
lected by the civil and military depart- 
meats at Madras, that the Adjutant 
General of the Company’s troops on 
that Establishment, cannot, without the 
greatest irregularity, (unless, as I have 
already mentioned, the functions of the 
^ Commander in Cliief should be exercised 
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bj the Board) have any direct commu- 
nication with the civil government.” 

In the year 1800, the Commander in 
Chief at Madras referred to this letter, in a 
communication which he made to the Adju- 
tant General, and stated as follows : 

By the clear definition, by Marquis 
'' Cornwallis, of the duty of Adjutant 
General, he cannot be at liberty to act 
officially, but under the immediate orders 
of the officer commanding the army in 
“ chief for the time being, who alone is the 
instrument by which Government is to 
govern and control the army ; much less 
can you be at liberty, as Adjutant Gene- 
ral, to prepare, or communicate, to any 
person, or publish to the army, or any 
part of it, any orders, or regulations, for 
the better government of the array, &c. 
“ carrying into execution all such intentions 
of Government as fall to be attended to, 
“ or executed by officers or soldiers of the 
army, which have not been previously 
issued to you for such purpose, by the 
officer commanding the army in chief.” 

General Macdowall, upon perusing 
these documents, and reflecting upon the 
knowledge he had of military affairs, applied 
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the reasoning therein expressed, as equally 
affecting the situation of Quarter Master 
General ; he therefore inferred, that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Munro’s conduct was, in the 
highest degree, presumptuous and unwar- 
rantable; but finding that every act of 
Colonel Munro was supported by the whole 
authority of the Government, and being 
desirous, if possible, to avoid any unpleasant 
crisis, at a period when he expected shortly 
to take leave of the army, he did not, at 
the time, resent the misconduct of one of 
his own statF. This forbearance, on the 
part of the Commander in Chief, did not 
prevent the officers of the army from feeling 
the insults offered to him ; on the contrary, 
their indignation against the author of those 
insults was greatly increased. 

The general orders by Government, 
dated 31st of January,^ and the 1st of Febru- 
ary, proclaiming the suspension of Colonel 
Capper and Major Boles, because they had 
complied with the orders of their Com- 
mander in Chief, developed the principles 
upon which the persons holding the supreme 
authority meant to act towards those who 
had disapproved of Lieutenant Colonel 
Munfo's conduct; or, in other words^ 
* ♦ Appendix D. 



towards the principal part of the officers of 
the Company’s army. And, as General 
Macdowall w^as gone, the fate of Colonel 
Martin seemed to be decided ; there being 
no longer any obstacle to the completion of 
Colonel Leith’s supposed threat. Any 
injury to Colonel Martin must, under exist- 
ing circumstances, be considered as an 
injury to every individual who had con- 
curred in sentiment with him : and, as 
might be supposed, this common appre- 
hension of danger produced a ferment, ex- 
ceeding any thing that was ever before expe- 
rienced among the various stations of the 
army. Indeed, it is rather a matter of 
surprise, that some act of open violence 
did not succeed. Few could contemplate 
the possibility of regular order subsisting, 
if the same men continued to rule, and 
tiie same measures to be pursued. The 
general orders of Government professed 
principles that appeared incompatible with 
the state of discipline that regulated the 
army. They not only denied the right of 
trial by their peers to two respectable offi- 
cers, charged with military crimes, but 
held forth the protection against trial to 
another officer, who had been regularly 


impeached; -therehj mterrjipting^the.ppera^ 
tion of the ^v^icles o1^ war, and leaving the 
commissions , of every pfRcer in the Com- 
pany’s army af the i disposal of the- Judge 
Advocate General. ; Pow far, the authors of 
an instrunient, which .fhps set at defiance 
jthe laws pc their cpn,ntry, may be actually 
primipal,, willj perhaps | be a question for 
the decision of high ^p|thority. /.As a mea- 
sure of emergency^ ^jits expedience, and 
its justification, must uJib,tl?uitely rest on the 
result of an impartial .examination of the 
relative situations apd conduct of the par- 
ties concerned. 

The insinuations conveyed in Govern- 
,ment Orders .of 31st January,^ against the 
iCteracter of Qeperal Macdowall, however 
serious they , , may, be, do pot affect , the 
. .officers, of the army; peither can. they be 
supposed tp have excised any other sentiment 
than astonishment,, accompanied by thp hope, 
that he may be, able fully to justify himself, 
before his Kipg and his Country. But the 
case of Major. Boles, and of Colonel Capper, 
as stated in the G, 0.1st February, is far 
duFerent. It may be applicable at some 
period to every oliicer in the army, who at 
ail times is amenable to the penalties of 
* Appendix D. 
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martial Jaw, for disobedience of any military 
order, which is not mamfestly illegal and 
is now declared to be liable to the loss of 
his commission for obedience, if his imme- 
diate superior shall chance to be unpopular 
with power. The only compensation for 
wdiich is an ex-post-facto opinion, that the 
order was illegal, in the judgment of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Leith, who, as has been fully 
seen, can, with equal ease, support at the 
same time a proposition and its inverse, 
not only by sophistry and argument, but by 
authorities deduced fronit cthe laws of the 
Romans. 

Lieutenant Colonel Leith has proved 
•the legality, beyond all appeal, of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Munro having, under orders 
from Sir John Cradock, falsely traduced 
the character of a considerable number of 
respectable officers in the service to which 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro belongs; although 
Sir J. Cradock was not exercising the fanc- 
tion of command, at the time the circum- 
stance came to the knowledge of those 
officers. And the same Colonel Leith has 
also proved the illegality of Colonel Capper, 
or Major Boles, having, under the orders 
of Lieutenant GeneM Macdowall, signed 
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a reprimand to an individual officer, who 
had insulted his Commander in Chief, 
although Lieutenant General Macdowali 
was at that time exercising all the functions 
of command, and consequentij,. by the 
orders of Marquis Conwallis, (as well as 
by the laws of the Romans, quoted by 
Colonel Leith) neither Colonel Capper, nor 
Major Boles, could appeal, nor - hold any 
communication with the Civil Government, 
except through the Commander in Chief; 
certainly such an undertaking on the part of 
Colonel Leith merits high reward from those 
whose purpose it is calculated to answer, 
but its effect on the officers of the army is 
deplorable. It effectually annihilates the 
idea of right or claim to the possession of 
a commission, and destroys the foundation 
of equity and justice, upon which military 
discipline and subordination depend. 

The offences, with which Colonel 
Capper and Major Boles are charged, being 
expressed in definite terms, every reason- 
able man can form a judgment respecting 
them. A passage of the Judge Advocate’s 
opinion on the charges against Colonel 
■ Munro, tends strongly, to corroborate the 


sentiments of Earl Cornwallis, respecting 
the duty of the general staff of a Com- 
mander in Chief; and as Colonel Leith 
justly observes, It is to be considered in 
what capacity the words were spoken ; 
they were given as a general principle, 
&c.” The following are Colonel Leith’s 
words: The great principle of military 

law, as handed down from the most 
ancient times, is, lef there he no appeal 
in inilitary cases] let the order of the Gene-- 
ral, tv ho commanded, be taken for just, 
and ratified. Such was the rule of the 
“ Romans, who best understood military 
'' discipline, and this principle we see 
** adopted in courts of common law.” 
Every person, acquainted with the English 
language, must, upon reading this quota- 
tion, form the same opinion of its meaning. 
There is no equivoque, no abstract reason- 
ing ; the order of the General, who com- 
mands, is final, and not liable to appeal 
by any to whom the execution may be en- 
trusted. — Therefore, the sole responsibility 
rests with the General, in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s able opinion. This principle/ 
is applied in justification of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Munro ; and an inference is drawn^ 
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purporting, that the order of Sir John Cra- 
dock to prepare a certain report, relieves the 
person, to whom the order was given, from 
all responsibility with regard to the matter 
that may be contained in the report. How- 
ever inconsistent this may be with justice, 
it may be presumed that, coming from 
Colonel Leith, it is good law ; and as the 
principle upon which it is founded is general, 
and therefore applicable to other cases, simi- 
lar in their nature and relations to Colonel 
Munro’s, it will serve- as a rule by which 
to examine the conduct of Major Boies and 
Colonel . Capper. Those officers received 
from Lieutenant General Macdowall, the 
Commander in Chief, a general order in his 
own hand writing, accompanied by a letter, 
directing that the said general order might 
be circulated in the usual manner, with as 
little delay as possible, and assigning the 
prospect of his early departure as his motive 
for wishing that expedition should be used* 
This letter, also, was written and signed 
by the Commander in Chief. The order 
of the General who commanded, being, 
according to Colonel Leith, . just and rati- 
fied,” and without appeal,” Colonel 
Capper and Major Boles, a fortiori, were 

D 
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relieved from all responsibility with regard 
to the matter that was contained in the 
order; or, supposing that Major Boles and 
Colonel Capper had refused a compliance 
with an order of the Commander in Chief, 
thus peremptory in its nature, that they had 
been placed under arrest, and brought to 
trial for such disobedience, Colonel Leith, 
being the Judge Advocate, can there be any 
doubt that in such a case, the Judge Advo- 
cate would, by the application of the Jus- 
tinian Code, the articles of war, and the 
orders of Marquis Cornwallis, have attached 
to those officers the guilt of one of the 
highest cmmes an officer can be accused of ? 
and that their punishment would have been, 
perhaps, more severe than that which, at a 
former stage of this unhappy dissension, was 
intended for Colonels Sentleger, Martin, and 
Rumley ? Assuredly not. 

Tet has Colonel Leith, Judge Advocate 
General, given a professional opinion (ex-- 
post-facto) purporting, that the compliance 
of Major Boles and Colonel Capper, with 
the peremptory orders of General Macdowall, 
was illegal, although General Macdowall 
was at the time present, and actually exer- 
€1 sing all the functions of Commander in 


Chief, If this be law, it is probable that 
the Romans did not practice such, at the 
period that they decreed, “ Let there he m 
appeal in military cases; let the order 
“ of the General f tvho commanded, he tahen 
for just, and ratified.''^ It is more likely 
to have been their practice when they were 
liiirrying rapidly down the stream of cor- 
ruption. Facilis descensus averiiL' To 
the plain reason of military men the indon™ 
sistency appears great. 

The violent agitation, that prevailed 
throughout the army, on perceiving, by the 
Government orders of the 31st January, 
and 1st February, that Commissions were 
held merely at the caprice of an individual, 
could not escape the notice of Government. 
Every principle, which cherishes the honor- 
able feelings of an officer, was violated. 
The impossibility of conducting the ordinary 
duties of the military profession, without 
the regular advice of counsel, was pro- 
claimed; consequently, the rigid controul, 
which should pervade the progressive ranks 
in the army, was declared to be at an end. 
And on what account is all this convulsion 
produced ? Merely for the purpose of extin- 
guishing., by force, the just indignation, 
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which an army of officers felt towards an 
individual ; who had wantonly insulted their 
pride, and injured their feelings : and who 
had, during several years, exercised great 
talents, in order to promote dissension 
between the civil and military departments 
of the Government ; having conducted an 
animated and continued contest against the 
Government, during the commands of Gene- 
rals Stewart and Cradock, for the purpose 
of extending the prerogatives and patronage 
of the military commander; and on the 
succession of Lieutenant General Macdowall 
to the command, having with admirable 
address altered the course of his conduct, 
and denied the right of giving orders to his 
. staff, or being acquainted with the move- 
ment of troops to General Macdowall, who 
had witnessed the effects of the unlimited 
influence of an individual over his prede- 
cessors, and had therefore impnidently 
resolved to preserve his independence from 
that influence. 

The patience and submissiveness of the 
officers of the Madras army has ever been 
proverbial; but there is a limit, beyond 
which ill usage and injury cannot be borne. 
.When every right is invaded, and every 
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priYilege is denied, an insensibility of 
wrong only serves to prove, -that the 
oppressed are unworthy to possess either 
rights or privileges. It cannot, therefore, 
be surprizing that among men of liberal seri« 
timents, possessed of feelings highly honor- 
able, indignation and resentment should be 
awakened by the cruel and unjustifiable 
punishment of Col. Capperand Major Boles, as 
announced in the Government orders of the 
31st January, and 1st February, by a review 
of the events which had progressively led 
to those orders, and by the prospect of a 
relentless persecution, the conductors of 
which were not to be satiated, while 
one obnoxious victim remained to be 
immolated. The detention of Colonel Mar- 
tin shewed that he was marked for their 
vengeance in the first instance ; however, 
the unequivocal indications of the general 
feeling on the subject, rendered it extremely 
probable, that any violent or arbitrary pro- 
ceedings towards him would drive matters 
to the last extremity. The Government 
were, therefore, induced to suspend the 
proposed measures against him, and, accord-* 
ingly, directed that Lieutenant Colonel Martin 
should be reimbursed in the sum of star 
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pagodas 1,000, for passage money, and 
that he should he permitted to proceed to 
England by the first opportunity. 

Unhappily, however, it was soon per- 
ceived, that the measure of conciliation, 
which apparently proceeded from a sense 
of justice, was not the eifect of a dispo- 
sition to tranquillize the ferment that existed, 
but of a reluctant comj)liance with necessity. 
It was accordingly succeeded by rigid pro- 
ceedings, from which there does not at pre- 
sent appear to he any immediate prospect of 
relief ; the supreme authority in India having 
given sanction to them. That this sanction 
has been obtained through misrepresentation, 
and misstatement, is evident from a pas- 
sage in the letter of the supreme Go-s^ern- 
, ment, which was circulated on the coast. 
That passage states, that the officers, who 
signed the charges against Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro, had consented to their 
being withdrawn, than which nothing can 
be more unfounded. On the contrary, a 
letter from one of those officers, appealing 
to the articles of war, against the opinion 
of the J udge Advocate General, was one of 
the immediate causes of the arrest of Lieu- 



tenant , Colonel Munro, on the 21st of 
January. 

The removal of several officers from 
their situations at Madras, for which 
removal no other reason can be assigned, 
than their objection to hold any unofficial 
intercourse with Lieutenant Colonel Munro 
— the removal of battalions from Madras 
for reasons of the same description — the 
means by which Sir John Sinclair procured 
the situation of Commissary at the Arsenal 
- — and various other occurrences which have 
marked the unhappy interval between the 
beginning of February and the present 
eventful period — will form subjects for 
future communications. This one shall he 
concluded with an earnest prayer, that a 
consciousness of their own right, and a firm 
reliance on the justice and equity of their 
superiors in England, may enable the offi- 
cers of the Coast army to bear with forti- 
tude the trial, to which they are exposed, 
only for a time. Let them reflect, that they 
have a character .already high, and worth 
preserving by any temporary sacrifice of 
their personal feelings ; and that wliate^ ’.i 
may be the extent of their just indigr.'i-;;.- .: :, 
against the individuals, who are tkj 
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diate instruments of their oppression,,^ duty 
to their country requires that it should, for 
the time, he restrained within those limits, 
beyond which is nothing but crime, anarchy, 
and confusion. 

Adieu ! 


LETTER II. 

Madras t 20th June^ 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

As the narrative addressed 
to you is intended to convey a simple and 
correct view of the whole of the circum- 
stances which have conduced to bring the 
public affairs of this Government to the 
critical predicament that they are nowin, 
it will be proper, not only that the various 
events should be detailed in the order in 
which they occurred, but that the connection 
between them should be distinctly shewn, 
as well as the effect which they produced on 
the public mind. 

The transactions of any given period, 
during this unhappy dissension, cannot, 
with propriety, be considered, of them- 
selves, to possess any particular character 
or feature. No correct judgment can be 
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formed respecting them, unless they be 
combined with the circumstances in which 
the parties concerned were placed ; because 
from those circumstances alone were they 
produced, and to them alone were they 
applicable. 

From what has been detailed, in the 
preceding letter, it will be perceived, that a 
considerable degree of animosity subsisted 
in the beginning of February. Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro either had (or was supposed 
to have) falsely traduced the characters of 
the officers commanding Native corps in the 
honourable Company’s service; and, although 
his insinuations did not immediately affect 
the other officers, it was well known that 
an acute sense of injury was felt by almost 
every officer of every rank. Even supposing 
the relative situation of the army in the 
State to be very low, still the profession is 
deemed honourable, and officers are usually 
treated as gentlemen. It might, therefore, 
be reasonably supposed, that some conside- 
ration would be shewn towards the feelings 
of those who supposed themselves to be 
falsely calumniated ; and, as Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro had not, during six months, 
disavowed the calumny, that Government 
would not have interrupted a public inves- 
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tigation of the subject, without, at the 
same time, giving some kind of explanation 
to satisfy the officers of the army, that the 
insinuation, conveyed in Lieutenant Colonel 
Miinro’s paper, was not considered to he 
applicable to them. No such explanation, 
however, was given.; and the officers of the 
army naturally drew the conclusion, that no 
consideration of the, claim on the justice of 
Government, which they considered them- 
selves to possess equally with. Colonel 
Munro, would be allowed to interfere with 
the full execution of the threat, “ That 
“ Government would, in the most decided 
“ manner, evince their marked displeasure 
“ against all, who had adopted the unfavour- 
“ able impressions respecting Lieutenant 
“ Colonel Munro.” They saw this disposition 
manifest itself in the extraordinary, and 
unprecedented, order, which directed the 
Hon. Lieutenant Colonel Sentleger to remain 
at Trichi nopoly, while his regiment was sent 
on service, — in the detention of Lieutenant 
Colonel Martin, only a few hours before the 
sailing of his ship, — and in the suspension 
of Major Boles and Colonel Capper,~~-they 
saw the complete removal of the only baiv 
rier which could protect them against the 
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■Fengeaiice of lieutenant Colonel Munro, 
The possession of a commission became 
altogether nugatory, if it were liable to be 
annulled without enquiry, or investigation 
of any sort ; and if the acts annulling it, 
could be justified by laws framed, {ex-post- 
facto) and by subtle arguments, or meta- 
physical disquisitions, -which, however well 
they may be calculated for the display of the 
professional talents of a lawyer, cannot be 
considered as applicable to practical military 
law ; which most of all requires to be simple 
and unembarrassed by obscure or ambiguous 
phraseology. 

No man, educated in the military pro- 
fession, and looking to its law^s alone, as 
the standard by which his conduct and prin- 
ciples were to be regulated, could be capable 
of defending his honor, his life, or his com- 
mission, against the sophistry which has 
proved, to the satisfaction of the superior 
authorities in India, that Lieutenant Colonel 
Munro, as principal in his office, was not 
responsible for the matter contained in a 
paper, drawn up by himself; and which 
sophistry has, at the same time, proved, 
that Major Boles, a deputy in office, was 
responsible for the matter contained in a 
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paper drawn up bj the Commander in Chiefs 
and transmitted to Major Boles through his 
immediate principal. 

Notwithstanding the pertinacity with 
which the culpability of Major Boles is 
maintained in all public edicts of the govern- 
ment, and of the present Commander in 
Chief of the army, there is much reason to 
suppose that the arguments of Lieutenant 
Colonel Leith, and of those who advised the 
extreme exercise of power in the case of 
Major Boles, have not produced that clear 
conviction which just reasoning usually 
does. It seems rather probable, that a con- 
sciousness of the flagrant injustice of a 
measure, which had been hastily adopted, 
through the influence of passion and preju- 
dice, occasioned to its authors a species of 
remorse, which, although it did not dictate 
a magnanimous requital for the injury, 
would have assented to a sort of compro- 
mise. It would otherwise be difficult indeed 
to account for a very extraordinary inter- 
view, which took place on the 2d of 
February, at Major Boles’s, between that 
gentleman and a member of the council, 
composing the government of Madras. The 
purport of which may be tolerably well 
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ascertained from notes, which, on the 3rd of 
February, passed between the former and 
a third person. From them it appears, that 
the writer expressed great concern for the 
distresses to which Major Boles and bis 
family would be exposed by the loss of his 
commission ; and lamented, that his utter 
ruin must follow the representations which 
the Madras Government would make to 
Europe, and that, having a great friendship 
for Major Boles, he was desirous to avert the 
evil, and would undertake to become a 
mediator with Sir G. Barlow, having reason 
to entertain sanguine hopes of being able to 
effect the restoration of Major Boles to the 
service, and to his official situation, if he 
would make an apology for having signed the 
order of the Commander in Chief; the 
member of council at the same time posi- 
tively affirming, that his interference was 
entirely unknown to any member of the 
Government, Major Boles declined comply- 
ing with the proposed terms, as Sir G. Bar- 
low had, without any enquiry whatsoever, 
punished him for iin act, any objection to 
which on his part would have merit e*d death 
by the articles of war; he consUUe’c f li. to 
be impossible, as it would. be to 
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make any appeal to that authority. Thatj 
unless the Governor would allow him aii 
opportunity of justifying-himself, he could 
not possibly originate any appeal to him 
against an act of his own, and it must ever 
he impossible for him to ofler an apology for 
compliance with a peremptory order of the 
Commander in Chief. Such an act would 
be a direct violation of the articles of war, 
as established by law ; and it would be 
derogatory to the character of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors, to whose 
equity and justice he confidently looked for 
relief, against the distresses which his sus- 
pension had produced to him, already in 
debt, and having a family to support. 

It may be proper here to mention 
another manifestation of that species of 
remorse, which has been mentioned above. 
On the 29th of January, not many hours 
after the leave of Lieutenant Colonel Martin 
had been withdrawn by Government, that 
officer was called upon by the Judge Advo- 
cate General, who told him that the Govern* 
ment were very much incensed at the hostile 
disposition, which many officers had mani- 
fested towards Lieutenant Colonel Munro, 
whom they were determined to support, and 
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to punish tHose who persisted in their oppo™ 
sition to him. That with this view Colonel 
Martin had been detained, and he might 
expect to feel the effects of their high dis- 
pleasure, unless he would apologize for liav- 
ing signed and forwarded the charges, and 
merely say that he was sorry for the part he 
had taken in the affiiir. I n which case the J iidge 
Advocate General promised him, that the 
proceedings against him should be quashed, 
and he should immediately have leave to 
proceed on the ships which were expected 
to sail that night. This proposal, as may be 
supposed, was received by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Martin with scorn and contempt ; con- 
sgious that no iinproper action or motive 
could be imputed to him, he despised the 
malice, and defied the perversion, and abuse 
of power, of which he knew the advisers 
of the Government to be capable, confiding 
in the equity of trial, and the justice of the 
laws of his profession and his country. The 
presence of General M’Dowal and other 
causes had hitherto imposed considerable 
restraint upon the disposition which existecb 
to bear down and utterly annihilate those 
grand protectors of the rights of every 
ip ritish soldier and subject. 
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Incidents, in themselves trifling, at this 
period acquired great importance, every 
where under the Madras Government, but 
particularly at the presidency. The total 
disregard to all claims, arising from considera- 
tions of equity or justice, and a cold, unfeel- 
ing perseverance in measures suggested by a 
set of men, who were guided only by their 
own interests, or by prejudice, produced, not 
only among the Military, but in every depart- 
ment of the community, a species of sullen 
discontent, and despair, which refused all, 
but the outward forms of respect to the 
person, or character of the governor ; and 
so universal was this sentiment, that the 
unhappy state of society became a gene- 
ral topic. Men, whose pursuits and views in 
life were totally diflerent, felt a mutual 
sympathy. The gentlemen in the civil 
service, and those not in the company’s 
employ, felt their grievances to be without 
the hope of redress ; as the system vrhich 
oppressed them had, by violating the rights, 
and disregarding the laws of the Military 
profession, removed the barrier which at once 
restrains and protects that class of men, in 
whose hands the physical force of the state 
rests p and inxwhom therefore it is most 
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impolitic to drive into self-presefving 
unanimity, by affording just cause for com- 
plaint and discontent among them ; and the 
Military, seeing that the determined system 
of the Government, while it annulled the 
laws of their profession, also deprived their 
fellow subjects of their civil rights, could 
no longer hesitate to become unanimous in 
execrating the injudicious policy from whence 
it arose. 

The measures which excited alarm and 
discontent among the persons, who compose 
the general class of society, do not appear 
to have any immediate reference to the sub- 
ject of these remarks, limited as they are to 
the Military question. But the merits of this 
cause rests not solely on matters of fact; they 
are chiefly to be deduced from opinion ; it 
therefore becomes material to notice the ex- 
trinsic circumstances which gave, an impulse 
to the imagination of Military men. Had 
the prevailing system given satisfaction to 
the other orders of society, it is probable 
the agitation among the Military w’ould 
never have become so general, or so violent 
as it did at this time. The impression pro- 
duced by the arbitrary exercise of power^ 
lio.wever sensibly it might at first be felt, 
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might have subsided, and perhaps be for-- 
gotten ; if, in the intercourse of society, any 
advocates had existed who could approve, or 
who even could palliate or defend, the mea- 
sures adopted in any of the various branches 
of the administration. But, unhappily, 
this was not the case ; an universal clamour 
prevailed; many W’ere injured, all discon- 
tented, and the only class of men, not violent 
against the principles of the Government, 
were those who from poorness of spirit, or 
motives of self-interest, either suppressed 
their sentiments altogether, or used peculiar 
caution in communicating them. From 
such men have the principal offices been 
recently filled. Among many instances of 
this sort, one is particularly striking, and 
deserves to be remarked, from the example 
which it affords of the advantage to be de- 
rived from a perfect lubricity of principles. 
A person, now holding one of the highest 
situations under the Government, and who 
professes to be one of tbe warmest admirers 
of the present system, did, on the 26th Jan. 
last, then being at a distant station, give his 
sentiments, as they then stood, in the follow- 
ing words; speaking of some of the mea- 
sures of GoY€mment,.he says the authors 
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of this plan of degradation, and useless 
expenditure of public money, have n^t 
done the state a service and again The 
“ system is to degrade Military authority, 
and to raise the emblem of a force, that 
can bow to civil "dictators. The troops 

'' are now instruments of civil law ; and the 
Military rank goes, no further, than the 
Etat l.Iajor of a Council of Elders, or in 
other words, old women.” These being 
the words of a person, who was relatively 
an advocate for Government, and having been 
used on the 26th of January last, any at- 
tempt to prove that discontent w’as then 
partial, or confined only to a few at the 
Presidency, must appear equally futile and 
absurd. The whole service. Civil or Military, 
knew that it was universal; and that an 
apprehension of mutual danger, arising from 
the supposed determination of Government 
to crush all who would not acknowledge 
the supremacy of Lieutenant Colonel Munro, 
liad produced an unanimity of sentiment 
throughout the Army, and a confederacy for 
the purpose of mutual preservation. 

On theOth of Feb. the Government of 
Madras issued a general order, professing to 
contain a statement of the circumstanced 
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connected with the arrest and release of 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro, and there can be 
no doubt, that a candid exposition of cir- 
cumstances, even at this late period, might 
have been of use, by tending to do away 
the foundation of the odium that existed 
against Lieutenant Colonel Munro. The 
order in question could not however have 
that effect. For, instead of adverting to the 
real cause of complaint, it affects to misun- 
derstand the particular passage in the report 
which had given offence, and states, that any 
enquiry regarding the offensive passage must 
have involved a discussion of the measures of 
the principal Civil , and Military authorities 
in this country. 

Such an inference is not dediicible from 
any of the premises in the present case. It 
had already been explicitly declared, that 
the officers complaining were particularly 
desirous to avoid any allusion to the general 
question, regarding Camp-equipage. That 
any comparison between the former and the. 
present systems of Camp Equipage was un- 
necessary and entirely irrelevant, in discussing 
the charges which were laid against Lieute- 
nant Colonel Munro— The discussion . of 
those charges could not, if the president of 


tte Court Martial knew Ms duty, extend to 
any matter that was not requisite in ordfer to 
substantiate or refute one, or other of the 
following problems. 

First. — Whether the insinuation against 
the officers commanding Native Corps, as 
quoted in the former letter, was warranted by 
their conduct during the period they held 
the contract. 

If the affirmative of this question was 
proved, the discussion would be at an end, 
and the charges against Colonel Munro must 
be thrown out. 

Second. — If the insinuation should ap- 
pear totally groundless and false ; whether 
the insertion of it in the Quarter Master 
General’s paper was necessary, in order 
to place the subject in a clear point of 
view, or to produce the conclusion, which 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro might have been 
directed to draw forth. 

If the affirmative of the second problem 
were proved, the court martial, or the Com- 
mander in Chief, might, with a view to the 
exculpation of Lieutenant Colonel Munro, 
deliberate whether he was not justifiable, or 
at least excusable, in uttering the falsehood, 
haying for its object a compliance with the 
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order of the Commander in Chief, which, 
according to Colonel Leith, was to be con- 
sidered just and ratified, and without ap- 
peal.” But if it should af pear that the insi- 
nuation against the ofiicers coiiinjandiiig 
native corps did not tend, in rniy way,, to 
corroborate the arguments wdiich have been 
Used to recommend the abolition of r; ie con- 
tract, and that therefore Lieutenant Cb?-')nel 
Munro had wantonly vilified the 
of a body of respectable otficers. toi pur- 
poses which no man can avow, it is probable 
tliat the court martial, being composed of 
men, influenced by feelings of honourable 
pride, would have marked their sense of his 
conduct in the most decisive manner; and 
this could have been accomplished, without 
any allusion whatsoever to the general merits 
of the report, for which alone any responsi-* 
bility can rest on the authorities wdio have 
severally approved the work. It would be, 
in the highest degree, absurd to suppose, that 
a superior authority, by approving a treatise, 
composed by an inferior, became responsible 
for the substance of any particular passage, 
although the purport of that passage were 
totally irrelevant to the main question, and 
although the total omission of the passage 
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would not have weakened the reasoning, or 
rendered the inference less direct. Yet such 
hypothesis is necessary, in order to reconcile 
the position laid down in the G. O. 6th Feb. 
namely, that an enquir}^ respecting a given 
passage in Colonel Munro’s report, would 
have extended to the measures of the autho- 
rities, who had approved the general tenor 
of the report, although this particular pas- 
sage had not any relation or hearing towards 
the general result. 

One passage in the order of Government 
deserves to be particularly noticed, from the 
illustration which ' it affords of the avowed 
principles of Government. The passage is* 
as follows : — In these circumstances, the 
Quarter-master General could no longer be 
considered responsible for proceedings so 
sanctioned ; and it would have been in- 
consistent with the evident principles of 
‘‘ justice, that a public officer should have 
been liable to the obloquy of a trial for an 
act not his, but that of his superiors.” — 
The doctrine is certainly praiseworthy ; and 
every one must acknowledge great liberality 
in the principle, which attaches to the supe* 
riors all responsibility for the act of an infe- 
rior ; but which becomes theirs by adoption 
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even, supposing the operation of the prins 
ciple to be general, and equally applicable 
to all persons similarly -situated. But if, on 
the contrary, the spirit and letter of this doc- 
trine be directly violated, in the case of 
Colonel Capper and Major Boles, and that 
those officers are punished without the oblo- 
quy of a court martial, as being responsible 
for the positive act of their superior, the 
sincerity of the authors of the above-men- 
tioned order will appear doubtful, at least ; 
and men of plain understanding will imagine 
that their principles, as illustrated by their 
coriduct, do not appear so praiseworthy as 
they do when publicly proclaimed in orders. 

The Order concludes with an injunction, 
that the question must now be considered as 
concluded, and the circumstances connected 
>vith it consigned to oblivion. It was not, 
however, possible that a subject, which had 
engaged the attention of all, and had excited 
general irritation throughout the army, could 
he obliterated by the dash of a pen ; and in 
fact, the G. O. 6th Feb. served to add fuel to 
the flame already spread. For, without any 
explanation or discussion of the real causes of 
complaint, it attempts to identify, with the 
Government itself, the cause of an individual^ 
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who was shunned by every ofiicer who pos- 
se.ssed pride or feeling for the character of 
his profession ; while Colonels Capper and 
Li artin, and Major Boles, officers of great 
repute, and universally respected, were pu- 
nished, to the greatest extent that the. Govern- 
ment could accomplish, for acts which are 
considered to be not only justifiable but 
praisevvxuthy. 

On the 8th of February, the public were 
surprised by the' annunciation of a resolution, 
passed in Council on that day, ordering the 
removal of Captain Marshall from the situ- 
ations of Secretary to the Military Board and 
SecreUtry to the Military Fund ; the removal 
of Mr. Roebuck from the situations of the 
Paymaster General and Mint Master ; and 
Mr. R. A. Maitland from the situation of 
Justice of the Petty Court. The two former 
wxre directed to quit the Presidency, without 
delay, and proceed to Vizagapatam, which 
is about 500 miles distant. This circum- 
stance, totally unexpected and unaccountable 
as it at first appeared to be, became more 
surprising, from the difiieulty of forming 
even a conjecture respecting the cause which 
might reasonably be assigned for inflicting 
go severe a punishment, at once, on three 
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individuals, whose professions, pursuits, aiicl 
situations were so different ; one being a sub- 
ordinate military officer, who had not hitherto 
been conspicuous in any way ; another, one 
of the oldest Company’s civil servants ; and 
the third, a gentleman not in the service, but 
residing at Madras, under the protection of 
the Company ; and his conduct had been uni- 
formly such, as to gain him universal esteem 
in the Settlement, as well as constant atten- 
tion and respect from the members of all 
preceding Governments. 

A deliberate consideration of the various 
discussions, then pending at Madras, sug- 
gested the causes which had rendered these 
men obnoxious to the rulers of the day.— 
Captain Marshall, though in a subordinate 
situation, had frequent occasion to meet 
Colonel Munro on duty. However, no unof- 
ficial intercourse had, for a long period, takers 
place between those officers, owing to the 
incongruity of their dispositions, their prin- 
ciples, and their conduct. The subjects re- 
cently agitated at Madras had not tended, in 
any way, to reconcile the difference of sen- 
timent that existed ; and, in fact, Captain 
]\Iarshall adopted the same principles whi,ch 
prevailed amongst the great majority of Ids 
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brother officers. It was tlierefore consistent 
with the principles upon which the Govern- 
ment appeared to act, that he, although 
bearing a good character, should be degraded 
from his office and removed from the pre- 
sidency, in order to make way for a person 
wffio would probably speak to Colonel Munro. 
Previous to his departure, however, he made 
a modest appeal to Government, in which 
he stated as follows : I trust, I shall be ex- 
Gused for expressing a considerable degree of 
anxiety, at the displeasure of Government, 
as evinced in my removal from office, 
and that a jealousy respecting my cha- 
racter as a servant of the company, wdll 
be considered to proceed from motives, 
honorable to myself, and consistent with 
the relation in which I stand to my honor- 
able employers, after passing eighteen 
years in their service.” 

The serious reduction of salary must 
necessarily produce considerable incon-^ 
venience to me; but the loss of salary 
is a secondary consideration; I never 
indulged the hope of attaining that exal- 
tation which riches give; I looked only 
for the humble honors of a respectable 
character, and I appeal to the justice of 
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“ Goveroment to excuse the earnestness 
“ with, which I solicit to be informed, in 
what pai't of my conduct I have given 
cause for the severe measure, which, what- 
“ ever be the effect, is evidently calculated 
to deprive me of my good name, in the 
absence of which, no w^ealth could make 
“ me rich,’* 

The appeal was however vain; it was 
treated with contemptuous silence ; and no 
reason has even yet been assigned for the 
removal of Captain Marshall from Madras. 
This event, which, in ordinary times, would 
not be considered of any general moment, 
acquired, at this period, great importance, 
for it tended to confirm the general belief, 
that Government were resolved to pursue 
to the utmost, every individual who had 
become obnoxious to Colonel Munro, with- 
out regard to general character, length of 
service, or other qualification, which is 
usually considered to confer upon individuals 
a right to the protection of Government. 
Even the most moderate among the officers, 
and those who had been desirous to divert 
the attention pf the public from the imme- 
diate causes of complaint, could no longer 
discover any chance of preserving the most 


respectable part of the army from arbitrary 
prosecution and cruel punishment^, while 
things continued to be administei'ed accord- 
ing to a system, which was not to be con- 
trolled by the laws of the land, or by any 
appeal to the ordinary dictates of reason, 
equity, or justice. Of this disposition an 
ample illustration is thought to be afforded, 
in the orders respecting Messrs. Roebuck 
and Maitland. The whole particulars of 
this extraordinary transaction would of 
themselves form an interesting detail. They 
are, however, only partly connected Vvith 
the present subject ; and it will be sutficient 
to notice that these gentlemen were acknow- 
ledged creditors of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic to a very large amount, and knowing 
that bonds had been forged to an enormous 
extent, and that the security of their pro- 
perty would be injui’ed, in proportion as 
the forged bonds were admitted, they 
instituted, in the Supreme Court, at Madras, 
various suits against persons supposed to 
be concerned in forging sundry of these 
bonds. They had already obtained two ver- 
dicts from the several juries, and although 
the Advocate and Solicitor of the Com- 
pany defended the persons who were con- 
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victed of forging and peijury, the bond fide 
creditors did nevertheless persist in appealing 
to the laws of their country for the preser- 
vation of their property. As no public reason 
was assigned for the act of their removal 
from office, the cause was imagined to arise, 
but erroneously perhaps, out of the part 
they took in these proceedings. This cir- 
cumstance, it is true, has no immediate 
reference to the military question, but it will 
not be difficult for any to conceive that the 
punishinent of two respectable men, under 
the prevalent impressions, could not be con- 
templated with inditlerence by Britons. It 
will not require any argument to prove, 
that such a circumstance was calculated to 
exasperate feelings already highly irritated, 
and that, connected as it was with the 
punishment of Captain Marshall, both hav- 
ing occurred in the same Council, and both 
reaching the public at the same time, the 
officers of the army should have perceived 
in it a further eonfirmation of the suspicion, 
that the common laws of the land could 
not afford any protection to those whom the 
advisers of the Governmdnt wished to 
overwhelm. 

The foregoing facts have been intro- 


diiced merely for the purpose of shewing, 
that causes existed for universal disgust, 
though the advisers of Government have 
continually persisted to deceive the suijerior 
authorities, by representing, that the dis- 
content was partial, and confined only to 
a few individuals. It may be proper to 
notice certain facts which afford conclusive 
evidence of the entire falsehood of such 
assertion. 

On the 13th of February, Lieutenant 
Colonel ]\Iunro signified to the officers of 
the Institution, (an establishment lately 
formed for the instruction of young officers) 
that he heard they had expelled one of the 
members from their society, because he 
had attended at an entertainment given at 
the Government House,” and in such case 
desired that they w'ould withdraw their pro- 
ceedings against that gentleman; in failure 
of wdiich they would be ordered to quit the 
Institution, and to join their corps. The 
gentlemen replied, that the regulations of 
the service, Para. 9th, allow to officers, 
in common with other gentlemen, the 
privilege of making their own choice of 
compariions, for their private society,” 
and as they felt averse to hold |‘urther 
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acquaintance witli the gentleman in question^ 
they conceived they were justified in the 
measures they had taken, in consequence 
of which they (18 officers) were sent to 
their corps by the following general orders ; 

“ Fort St. George^ ISifiy, February^ 1809^ 

G. 0. by Government : 

The Commander in Chief 
having brought under the attention of 
the Honourable the Governor in Council,^ 
the recent irregular conduct of the fol-- 
lowing officers of the junior class of the 
Military Institution, the Governorin Coun» 
cil directs that they do join their corps 
without delay.” 

[Here follow the names of 18 officers.] 

Although the name of the Commander 
in Chief appears in the foregoing order, it 
was in a few days discovered, that he had 
not even been made acquainted with the 
circumstances; at least so he declared, on 
the occasion of a reference that was made 
to him by some of the young men. Pre- 
vious to the publication of the foregoing 
order, a communication was made to the 
gentlemen of the Institution, by a Field 
officer, purporting, that if they would pro** 
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mise to go to the . next entertainment at the 
Government Hoo.se, the proceed ags against 
them would be discontinued ; but, o*;h,ei"'/v i&e, 
that they might expect to be seveoJy 
punished. They however de. hiied con.. -^ly- 
ing with these terms. Trifling as this occur- 
rence must appear, in the general view of 
the great events which this period teems 
withj it deserves particular notice on account 
of the consequences it produced, and the 
inferences wdiich may be drawn from it. 
It affords incontestible proof, that the feeling 
of discontent and dissatisfaction towards the 
Government was not confined to a few. 
In such a case it is impossible to suppose, 
that out of nineteen young men, attached 
to a corps that is under the especial patro- 
nage of the Governor and the Quarter Master 
General, only one person would go to a 
public entertainment given at the Govern- 
ment House; or that the others, if the feel- 
ing was not general, should venture to mark 
their disapprobation in the decided manner 
they did. This transaction also serves to 
shew, that the appeal of the officers to the 
regulations of the service, as established 
by Earl Cornwallis, was totally disregarded; 
and that officers in the army were liable to 

. ;P ■ ■ • 
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be punished, if they presumed to exercise 
their own judgment in the choice of asso- 
ciates, or private acquaintances. 

It seems scarcely credible, that so 
preposterous a doctrine should have Been 
publicly avowed and sanctioned by the 
Government ; but the letters^ whicli passed 
on the subject are still extant, and have^ 
on many occasions, been produced, in order 
to overcome the incredulity of persons to 
whom the circumstances have been related, 
at almost every station of the army. For 
those young men, highly irritated as they 
must have been at the recent transactions 
which they had witnessed at Madras, and 
particularly at the treatment they had 
themselves received, w^ere separated, and 
sent to the various corps to which they 
belonged, thus etfectuallj disseminating (if 
they had not already been general) those 
opinions which are still said to have been 
confined to a few individuals. 

It is a matter of great wonder, that the 
unequivocal proofs of discontent, which 
the occurrences of every day afforded, did 
not suggest to those who were the objects 
of it, the expediency either of removing the 
causes of it, by revising the qnjust and 
* Vide Appends 
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unreasonable acts that had produced it> 
or even of endeavouring to prevent its 
increase by appearing to consult the feelings 
and the just rights of men, at least in those 
matters^ where the right of choice cannot 
reasonably he denied. But, unfortunately, 
those who ruled, and those who advised, 
intoxicated by power, blinded by prejudice, 
and impelled by ambition, were not satis- 
fied by the forms of respect and obedience 
which public duty required, and which 
p never were denied. The indignation of the 

officers of the army appeared now to have 
reached such a height, that some desperate 
act of resentment was expected. The 
resignation of the Company’s service was in. 
contemplation among large bodies of offi^ 

? cers ; but this measure would have inflicted 

a severe wound upon their country and 
their masters, from whom they bad received 
110 injury, towards whom their attachment 
was unabated and firm, and for whose deci- 
sion they would have waited patiently, had 
f not the continued accumulation of injury 

and insult exhausted their forbearance. At 
this period, when a large proportion of the 
army was carrying on warlike operations in 
the Trayancore country, the mignation of 
w 2 


even a small number of officers must have 
Occasioned great embarrassment to the Go-» 
vernment, and might have produced fatal 
consequences to the mother country. It is^ 
therefore, fortunate for the State, and cre-» 
ditable to the army, that nothing of the 
kind has yet taken place. 

Some late acts of the Government 
appear to have excited great commotion in 
tile minds of the officers of the army, and 
to have resuscitated, with increased violence, 
that flame which had in some degree sub-^ 
sided. Recent accounts from the army at 
Hydrabad and Jaulnah, mention that inju- 
dicious and indelicate allusion in a late 
G. 0. to the conduct observed by the troops 
at those stations, has given the greatest 
offence ; in short, the aspect of affairs is 
now truly awful. A fatal perverseness 
seems to controul every act of the Govern- 
ment, and to prevent the dispositions of 
the most moderate and temperate men from 
becoming useful towards the restoration 
of peace^ and good understanding. Those 
blessings seem to be receding from us ; and, 
unless some speedy and decisive measures be 
adopted, by that authority which alone can 
now effectually mediate between the Gover- 
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nor and the Army of Madras, the opportu^ 
nity of conciliating may pass hy. 

The particulars pf the G. O. and of the 
measures it has given rise to, should not be 
anticipated ; for various intervening occur? 
rences still remain. The next commnnica- 
tion shall, therefore, resume the narrative 
from the period when General Gowdie camp 
to the Presidency. 

ApieuI 


LETTER III. 

Madras, June, 1809 . 

Dear Sir, 

It will be observed that 
the circumstances noticed in the foregoing 
letters, and all the measures adopted by the 
Government of Madras, either affecting the 
array collectively, or directed more imme- 
diately against those individuals who were 
actuated by a desire to vindicate the honor 
of the profession, proceeded under the au- 
thority, and directly in the name of the 
Governor in Council. The name of the 
Commander in Chief is, indeed, introduced 
on the occasion when the gentlemen ot the 
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Institution are rel3uked for declining to go 
to the public entertainment at the Goyer- 
nor s. But it is perfectly well known, that 
he was altogether innocent of any concern 
in that extraordinary transaction ; the result 
of which, however, served to prove, that 
his services were available by the enemies of 
General Macdowall, who possessed power, 
and therefore must be right. General Go w- 
die arrived at Madras on the 17th February ; 
and, shortly after his final interview with 
Sir G. Barlow, he made to Major Boles a 
proposal, similar in substance, and in effect, to 
that which had before been made by a Mem- 
ber of Council, viz. that Major Boles should 
be restored to the service, and to bis appoint- 
ment, if be would only say that he luas 
^orry for having obeyed the orders of Gene- 
ral Macdowall on the 2'8th January. No 
circumstance had occurred to alter the state 
of the case ; and, consequently. Major Boles 
excused himself in the same way that he 
had done before, adding, that he really 
could not say he was sorry for any thing 
that had passed, having, done only his duty, 
and relyitjg on the justice of his superiors, 
for an ample requital of the injuries that 
had been done him. 
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It will be proper to bear in inind tbe 
terms used by Major Boles in bis reply, and 
the circumstances under wbicb they were 
applied ; for it will be seen, in the sequel, 
that the import of those terms, has since 
been most shamefully misrepresented, in 
order to attach to Major Boles an impu» 
tation which is totally irreconcilable either 
wdth his general character, or with the con- 
duct he has observed since the commence- 
inent of this discussion. 

It is not likely that, under any circum- 
stances, Major General Gowdie could have 
possessed much influence in the army ; he 
had, indeed, acquired a high character for 
bravery, on actual service in thefield,but certain 
well-known transactions had not rendered 
him popular. Independently of this, the 
relation in which the Major General stood 
with respect to the Government, and to 
those nominally his staff, rendered quite 
nugatory any attempt of his to con- 
troul or direct the opinion of individuals. 
However, the unexpected exaltation to the 
chief command, seems to have drawn a veil 
over all circumstances anterior to that period; 
and to have conferred on General Gowdie, 
in his own opinion, and that of the G over- 




OQr, a poi^^er to guide the judgments of 
ry’U'Cf&j not Otilj in matters appertaining 
tni-'i* profession, but also in subjects of 
ge!ier;tl import. Tbe right of a Commander 
in Clucf to direct the aclions and words of 
ah under him in'militarj aifairs. cannot for 
a moment be questioned, particularly in 
the Madras arm) , famed for its submissive- 
liess. The suggestion of a doubt regarding the 
niiinary povrers of a Commander in Chief 
wtujid at any tormer perod have been uni- 
versaiiy reprehentled ; bni the fate of Colonel 
Capper and Major Boles, and the comments 
vrhicn had appeared in the Government 
C'lflers, subsequent to the 31st of January, 
ii jspecting the conduct of those officers, had 
introduced a certain laxity of principle on 
this subject, which gave rise to various dis- 
c;.>, sioDS regarding the legality, the propriety, 
or even the necessity, which might occasion- 
ally exist for particular orders. 

A few oays after the arrival of General 
Ciowdic at Madras, an occurrence took place 
whli'h afforded to Sir G. Barlow, and General 
Gowdie, an opportunity of ascertaining, in 
the most unequivocal manner, the sentiments 
of officers towards the person of the Gover- 
nor ; and at the same time the feeling which 


tliey bore towards the authority delegated 
by the Governor to the Commander in 

.Chief., . ' ' 

Sir G. Barlow, unadvisedly relying on 
that appearance of respect which was mani- 
fested towards the situations of Governor 
and Commander in Chief, disregarded, and 
attempted to treat with inditFerence, the 
actual sentiments of a set of men whom 
habitual subordination renders for the most 
part passive, and who, therefore, seldom 
form an unanimous opinion adverse to their 
superiors, except upon the grounds of self- 
preservation, either from injury or insult. 
Fortunate would it have been for his country, 
for his employers, and for the Madras army, 
if Sir G. Barlow had taken measures to 
remove the grounds of discontent which 
existed in the present instance, or even if he 
had not acted in such a manner as served 
gradually to render more than irritable the 
sense of wrong. Although perfectly aware 
that no officer except those holding situations 
at the will of the Government, or Colonel 
Munro, would voluntarily go to the private 
4wfilhng-house of the Governor and his 
family, where Colonel Munro was frequently 
to be met, Sir G. Barlow sent cards, invit» 
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leg Ibe officers of a regiment, in Fort St 
George, (about 50 in number) to dinner, on 
the 1st of March; he, at the same time, 
invited the officers of a battalion of the IStli 
regiment to dinner on the 4th of March ; 
the greatest part of the officers of both 
corps sent apologies, couched in the usual 
terms for not accepting the invitation. This 
circumstance, (particularly as the greatest 
part of the officers were not in the com- 
pany's service) affords conclusive evidence, 
if any were wanting, that the disgust at the 
measures of Sir G. Barlow^ was not confined 
to a few individuals of the Company’s ser~ 
vice ; however, as the consequences of it 
refer to the present subject, it may be pro- 
per to notice them. Betw^een men in equal 
circumstances, an occurrence of this descrip- 
tion would either be considered in the light 
of a direct insult, and resented as such, or 
•it would be altogether overlooked; but, con- 
sidering the relative situations of the parties 
in the present case, the same reasons appear 
to pointout still more strongly, the propriety 
df avoiding all discussion, which could tend 
to depreciate the alfeady-fallen dignity of 
-the person representing the chief authority. 


But/ unfortunately, the same fatality which 
had produced several previous blunders, now 
added a principal one. 

In order to prevail upon the officers 
who had sent apologies, to coment to dine at 
the Governor s, various threats and promises 
were conveyed from the Governor to them, 
through the medium of Lieutenant Colonel 
Barclay, who had, through his diligence in 
offices of this description, acquired a de^ 
gree of confidence, w'hich the appearances 
for some time after Sir G.’s arrival rendered 
very improbable. His efforts, however, on 
this occasion, proving ineffectual, he wds 
directed to apply for the assistance of Major 
General Gowdie ; and the extraordinary 
phenomenon was exhibited, of the chief 
Commander of an army of 80,000 men using 
the influence which his situation gave him, 
to induce the officers of two corps to dineat 
Sir G. Barlow’s, after their having signified 
their disinclination to accept of Ms invita- 
tion ; and after their refusal had thus heen 
so public, that it served as a topic through- 
out the Settlement. The general arguments 
used by the Commander in Chief were an- 
swered by an unanimous voice, that if the 
acceptance of the invitation were considered 
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as military, or if he. General Gowdie, would 
give an order that it should be accepted, the 
whole of the officers would go; but if it 
were to be considered optional, and they 
had the right to decide for themselves, their 
apologies should not be withdrawn. At 
last, after two days discussion. General 
Gowdie told the officers of the corps, in the 
Fort, that he was himself to dine at the 
Governor’s on the 1st of March, and if they 
declined going to meet him, he should con- 
sider not only that they treated him with 
slight, but that they w^ere abettors of the 
general discontent, which he stated to pre^* 
vail among the officers of the Company’s 
army* 

Such imputations being totally unfound- 
ed, and likely to injure the officers in ques* 
tion, they did not longer hesitate to accept 
the invitation, and they accordingly per- 
formed the duty of attending at Sir G. Bar- 
low’s house, at dinner-time, on the 1st orf 
March. 

The officers of the 18th regiment, how- 
ever,, did not go on the 4th. The same 
arguments were not used to them ; and 
they had, only a few days before, on their 
arrival in the garrison, manifested their 
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i?€spect for the public character of the GoTcr- 
23 or, by waiting on him, when the Com^ 
mandant, Lieutenant Colonel M^Caully, in-^ 
trodiiced them severally to Sir G. Barlow, 
They therefore urged, that their declining 
to go to the Garden-house could not be con^ 
strued into a disposition to treat with dis- 
respect the public authority. If such an 
idea existed, they were ready to accept of 
the invitation, in compliance with any order 
which General Gowdie might be pleased to 
give to that eftect. No such order was, 
however, given, and they consequently did 
not go. But they were required to make 
an apology, which they did, by stating, in 
unequivocal terms, that, in declining to 
accept Sir G. Barlow’s invitation, they did 
not intend any disrespect towards the public 
character of the Governor; but, on the 
contrary, imagined that they w^ere exercising 
a right which might be exercised with im- 
punity by all gentlemen in society. This 
was very unfavourably received ; and it 
was generally reported, and believed, that 
General Gowdie had told Colonel MCaully, 
that, although he himself had not declined 
to go to the Governor’s, he was censurable 
for not haying prevailed on his officers 
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to go; and that tlie corps should be sent 
to one of the most distant stations,— ^ 
At a future period it will not be credited 
that such a seeming abuse of power could 
be imputable to the character of a British 
subject to whom it was delegated. But, 
tinhappilj, there are too many eyidences 
that irritating measures of this description 
have been most wantonly resorted to ; and 
that the pride of the officers, under the 
Madras Government, has been trifled with 
and insulted to a degree that will not be 
credited by their friends and fellow-subjects 
in Britain. On the 25th of February, Gene- 
ral Gowdie informed Major Lindsey, that his 
corps, the 2d of the 11th, was ordered to quit 
the Presidency immediately, as the conduct 
of the officers was disapproved by the Go- 
vernor. Major Lindsey, astonished at this 
communication, requested to be informed 
how the oflicers had given offence, for he 
hnew them to be a very reputable set of 
young men, and was not aware of any 
impropriety that could be imputed to them. 
General Gowdie acquainted him, that Sir G. 
Barlow bad learned, that Major Boles bad^ 
some days before, dined at the mess of the 
11th; and that, therefore, the corps must 
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•qiiit the Presidencj, as Sir G. was resolved 
to shew his disapprobation towards those 
who gave any countenance to Major Boles. 
In reply to this, Major Lindsey observed, 
that the officers of the 11th could not be 
aware of any impropriety in admitting to 
their mess an old, and much-respected brb* 
ther officer, more especially as Major Boles 
had, since his suspension, been invited to, 
and dined at, the messes of his Majesty's 
Royal Regiment, and of the Artillery. This 
remark was totally disregarded, and the 
i?.orps marched towards Yellore, on the 27th. 
The universal anxiety that prevailed at 
this period, rendered every event of this 
description highly interesting ; consequently 
the reports of them spread quickly, and every 
circumstance w’hich could render the tyran- 
nical abuse of pow'^er more disgusting, was 
presented to the imagination in the most 
lively colours. 

The hardship of Colonel MCaully’s case 
w&s contemplated with mixed feelings of 
horror and indignation. This officer had 
served the company, faithfully and honor- 
ably, for 30 years; and now, at an advanced 
period of life, with a large family to support, 
and without any., other property than his 
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monthly pay, he Was condemned to under-^- 
take a long and expensiye journey, accom- 
panied by those most dear to him, to a sta- 
tion, from whence there is little probabdity 
that they will all ever return. Those ac- 
quainted with military atFairs will not per- 
ceive any particular hardship in an officer 
being obliged to go, in the routine of his 
profession, to a station, whether healthy or 
otherwise, which must be occupied by some 
portion of troops ; but no perversion of the 
term can ever justify the circumstances 
under which Colonel M^CaulIy was sent to a 
post, selected, as the Commander in Chief 
said, because it was very distant, and ren-* 
dered more eligible by the recent accounts 
which represented it to be so unhealthy, that 
many had already died, and general sickness 
prevailed in such a degree, that the officer 
then in command requested permission to 
evacuate it. To the feelizigs naturally pro- 
duced by this extraordinary circumstance, 
there was added the surprise of all who had 
known the character which General Gowdie 
had borne ; they did not suppose it possible 
that he, who had brought up a large 
family, and who was, perhaps, indebted to 
that family for the . tranqudlity with -whicli 
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he passed some of the stages of his career, 
could ever be induced to be the organ and 
instrument of a gross act of injustice towards 
an old and meritorious officer, whom he had 
known as a boy in the service, and who 
now possessed, equally with himself, all 
those claims on humanity which arise from 
the dependence of a family. Yet did General 
Gowdie (as yet) seem to wish it to be un- 
derstood that these measures originated with 
himself. The disposition to persecute Major 
Boles, to drive him even from the society 
of his brother officers, by punishing those 
who shewed him any attention, cannot be 
accounted for by any of the principles which 
men acknowledge themselves to he actuated 
by. He had studiously avoided every means 
of attracting the attention of the public to 
his peculiarly hard situation ; and if the cir-^ 
cumstances of it drew from a generous 
community the tribute of respect, and 
commiseration, it would have been more 
seemly in his enemies, powerful as they are, 
to have avoided, by all means, the appear- 
ance of that pitiful malignity, which seeks, 
as its only preservative, the utter destruction 
of those whom it has injured. But they. 
Judging that the means of appeal were very 
■ a 
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distant, and that their own representations? 
if not refuted by the opposite party, would 
probably produce a decision which must be 
fayorable to themselres, used every means to 
oppose such refutation; and relying upon 
the success which their unlimited power 
enabled them to command, they wantonly 
indulged their most rancorous prejudices, 
and trampled, on those rules which, in Eng- 
land, are indispensable to the most hackneyed 
politician. 

In the infancy of British India, such 
measures on the part of the rulers might have 
been successful, and might have passed with- 
out remark. The community consisted, for 
the most part, of adventurers; the leading 
individuals of whom derived their greatest 
advantages from certain abuses, the indul- 
gence of which was to be purchased only 
by the sacrifice of those feelings, and of 
that independent pride, which the consti- 
tution allows every honest Briton to enjoy 
m Ms native country ; but at this time they 
were equally injudicious, as they were ina- 
dequate to the objects of their authors. For 
they, whom an Indian Governor now rules, 
being generally men of education and ac- 
quirements, who have formed their ideas 
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of society, at a period 'which has afforded 
to all the civilized world most conclusive 
proofs of the advantages which a compa- 
ratively small state derives from allowing 
each individual the enjoyment of those pri- 
vileges that are necessary to the maintenance 
of his rank in the community; such men 
cannot endure, beyond a very limited extent, 
the tyrannical, or the corrupt abuse of power,, 
or the wanton indulgence of malignant pre- 
judice. This unhappy contest does not 
exhibit the efforts of an upright Govern- 
ment, opposing the extravagant views of 
ambitious adventurers ; who, goaded by 
necessity, and desirous to promote a change 
which may benefit, but cannot deteriorate 
their situation ; on the contrary, it will be 
seen, that every individual, who has hitherto 
suffered by the exercise of the power of the 
present Government of Madras, was in 
actual enjoyment of a situation of emolu- 
ment and advantage, to which the greatest 
part of them had, under former Governors, 
been promoted on account of the good repu- 
tations which they bore, and not through 
the influence of powerful connexions ; the 
names of Cooke, Kippen, Conway, Sinclair, 
will, to those who are acquainted with 
G 2 
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the modern history of Madras, afford a pretty 
good criterion by which a judgment may be 
formed respecting the principles which at 
present regulate the selections for honorable 
distinction. After the removal of the ofE“ 
cers of the Institution, and of the 1st bat- 
talion of the 18th, for not going to Sir G. 
Barlow’s entertainment, and that of the 2nd 
battalion, 11th regiment, because Major 
Boles had dined at their mess, matters con- 
tinued tolerably quiet, and the community, 
though under the awful apprehension of the 
increased effects of the disposition wdiich 
the Governor had manifested, indulged a 
hope that the number, and the respectability, 
of the victims who had been sacrificed on 
account of favouritism, would be con- 
sidered sufficient to appease the wrath of 
its powerful supporter. Had this been the 
case, it is probable that matters might have 
gradually settled into tranquillity ; and, 
although it had become impossible that a 
good understanding should ever subsist be- 
tween Sir G. Barlow and the great body of 
the officers of the army, that the latter 
would have patiently waited for a decision 
by the superior adtlxority in India, or by 
the soYereign authorities in Europe^ but the 
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fallacious calm of a few days was, about the 
middle of March, interrupted by an act of 
the Governor, bearing the same complexion 
with those that have been already noticed ; 
and therefore occasioning a general irritation, 
the more violent as it had been for a time 
restrained. At this time. Sir G. Barlow 
signified his intention of immediately remov» 
ing from the Presidency Major Macdowall, 
the Deputy Adjutant General of the Army, 
Lieutenant Stock, Deputy Secretary of the 
Military Board, and several civilians. Pro- 
scriptions had now become so common, that 
the term Convict was familiarly applied to 
those who were found too honest to remain 
in the immediate precincts of the seat of 
Government. The civil Convicts, on the 
present occasion, consisted chiefly of gentle- 
men who had unfortunately been selected 
as jurors on the famous trials of Mr. Batley 
and Reddy Bow, or who had been so impru- 
dent as to avow, on that subject, and the 
military question, opinions suggested by the 
nature of the case. The cause of Major 
Macdo wall’s removal was not at first so appa- 
rent ; this officer had ever been distinguished 
for his prudence, and the propriety of his 
Oon<luct, in every situation that he had hitherto, 


filled; he had been particularly selected by 
General Gowdie, to fill the situation vacated 
by the dismissal of Major Boles; and the 
nomination had been highly approved by 
the Governor, at a period only one monpi 
prior to that now under discussion; in shorty 
considering Major Macdowalfs character^ 
and the circumstances of his present situa- 
tion, it was supposed that he was one of 
those least likely to suffer in the general 
havoc which had been denounced, and was 
expected to fall upon the officers of the 
army. However, being informed of the in- 
tentions of the Government towards him, 
he, on the 24th March, addressed a letter 
to the Honourable Sir G. Barlow, in which 
he states, that, during the time he had held 
the situation, he had endeavoured, with 
unwearied assiduity, to afford satisfaction ; 
that General Gowdie had expressed his entire 
approbation, of every part of his conduct, 
but that he feared some misapprehension 
existed which gave rise to the intention of 
removing him ; he therefore requests he may 
be informed of the cause, in order that 
enquiry may be instituted, and explanation 
afforded. To this appeal. Major Macdowall 
did not receive any answer; for, according 
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to the phraseology, which had been recently 
adopted, it was not deemed expedient that 
any reason should he assigned for the mea- 
sures of Government. It would have been 
fortunate if reason had been consulted in 
forming their measures ; then would expla^ 
nations not have been required, neither would 
complaints have been necessary. 

Major Macdowall also addressed a letter 
on the same subject to General Gowdie, to 
which he received the following reply : 

My dear Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 24tli, 
and can, with the greatest truth, declare, that 
yourconduct, while Deputy Adjutant General 
under me, has given me the utmost satisfac- 
tion ; and I must sincerely regret that 
existing circumstances, of which I am not 
competent to judge, has deprived me of the 
services of a man of such sterling ability, 
for whom I have the strongest personal esteem 
and regard. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your stedfast friend, 

(Signed) F« Gowdie, 

MadraSi^oth Marchi lQQ^, 

Capt, J, MacdQwalU\ - 
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The foregoing letter is not introduced 
for the purpose of making any remark on the 
stjle, or the orthographical merits which it 
possesses, but because it affords sufficient 
proof of the relative situation of a Comman- 
der in Chief at Madras, at this time ; when a 
person, holding that high situation, declares 
himself to he incompetent to judge of the cirr 
cumstances which had deprived him of the 
services of an officer whose abilities he conr 
sidered respectable, and for wdiom he enter- 
tained strong personal esteem and regard. It 
-must be inferred either that he was kept in 
total ignorance of those circumstances, or that, 
if communicated to him, he was required to 
suspend his judgment altogether, eyen in 
matters most important to the discharge of 
the trust reposed in him. The situation of 
Deputy Adjutant General has always been 
one of considerable importance; for although, 
in the presence of his principal, the Deputy 
bore no immediate responsibility,it frequently 
occurred that the absence of the principal 
vested the Deputy with the full and exclusive 
charge of the office. This was particularly 
the case with Major M. The Adjutant Gene- 
ral, Colonel Capper, and the former Deputy, 
Major Boles, had been removed ; lieutenant 
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Colonel Cappage, it is true, had been nomi- 
nated to the office, but he was in Travancore, 
far distant from the Presidency ; no accounts 
had been received from him, and, indeed* 
there was much reason to suppose, that he 
would not readily accept, nay, that he would 
altogether decline, to hold a situation which 
must be disgraceful, and disreputable, if 
Colonel Munro, the Quarter Master General, 
was allowed to continue to meddle with, 
and derange every department of the office. 
Thus Major Macdowallwas the only person 
to whom General Gowdie, himself a stranger 
to detail, could refer on all points relative to 
recruiting, discipline, courts martial, or 
clothing of the army, and all other matters 
belonging to the department of Adjutant 
General ; yet he was deprived of the services 
of such a man, at such a time, for reasons 
that he was either altogether ignorant of, or 
that he was not competent to judge of. It, 
however, appeared from some expressions 
wffiich the General used, when discussing this 
matter, that the true reason of Major Mac- 
dowalFs removal, was his refusal to hold any 
communication with Colonel Munro, except 
on subjects connected with public duty. He 
had been induced to form this resolution 
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from an intimate knowledge of the recent 
transaction in which Colonel Munro had 
borne so conspicuous apart; and, being a man 
of strict probity and honour, he would not, 
by threats or promises, be prevailed upon to 
abandon what he had adopted from principle ; 
his removal was therefore deemed expedient, 
in -order that a machine of more plastic 
materials might be placed in his room. The 
degradation of Lieutenant Stock was equally 
without excuse; his correctness and assiduity 
in his public duty, as W'ell as the uprightness 
and integrity of his private character, had 
gained this odicer the respect and regard of 
all who knew him ; and he had every pros- 
pect of rising to distinction on the Staff of 
the army, had not his situation exposed him 
to the necessity of making a choice whether 
to consult his interest at the expense of every 
feeling of pride and honour, or to follow the 
dictates of the independent spirit of a gentle- 
man, equally fearless and careless of the 
result. Although no admirer of the principles 
(or more properly) the rules which guided 
the conduct of Colonel Munro, Lieutenant 
Stock nevertheless continued to observe the 
forms of acquaintance with that character, 
until the period when the interference of the 
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superior autboritj sbielded him from the 
impending dangers of public enquiry, and 
justice ; then, finding that Colonel Munro 
had eagerly availed himself of the screen, 
and when concealed behind it, had employed 
himself in turning against the most respect- 
able of his brother officers, that power which 
had saved himself. Lieutenant Stock deemed 
it unworthy of his character as a gentleman, 
and an officer, to hold any further intercourse 
with him. His removal appears to have been 
resolved on, and his place was filled by a Mr, 
Maclean, who is looked upon to be one of the 
most staunch of Colonel Munro’s new 
friends, as not being likely to decline speaking 
to him, under any circumstances, so long as 
the Colonel retains the power either to serve 
or to injure him. 

Such instances of the abuse of power, 
and total dereliction of the forms of decency, 
and of the appearance of justice, which re- 
pect to the opinion of the world induces 
even the boldest and most unprincipled rulers 
to observe, could not fail to increase the 
odium, and to render more rancorous, the 
detestation with which the public viewed 
the authors of these measures. At every 
^ station of the army the Convicts, as they 
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were called, were received with entliusiastk 
siarks of respect and admiration. They were 
all men of good reputation, and having made 
willing sacrifice of ail their temporal interests, 
and personal views, in order to preserve 
their principles and their honor, they were 
hailed asinnocent and much honoured victims, 
immolated on the altar of a cabal, who had 
endeavoured to introduce a system of tyranny 
and corruption, more base and vile than any 
that could be found in the records of British 
India. Such was the language that was im- 
prudently usedin every society ; and those who 
filled the parts of delators and spies had abun- 
dant means of manifesting their diligence. But 
the employment of such people was more 
likely to increase than correct the evil ; the 
presence of spies and tale - bearers rather 
irritate those whom they are intended to 
restrain ^ and their existence, by proving the 
impurity of the system that maintains them, 
serves only to increase the w^ant of respect, 
and the detestation from which their em- 
ployers seek protection in them. A radical 
change in the system, or a removal of some 
of the causes of uneasiness, could alone 
assuage the discontent, or appease the irrita- 
tion, that had thus been wantonly cherished. 
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itnd gradually matured almost into an open 
■schism. The hope that any reformation 
would originate at Madras, was nearly 
extinct ; and those who had looked with 
sanguine expectations, to the good effects 
which might have been produced by the 
active interference of the supreme Govern- 
ment, experienced the most serious disap- 
pointment, from a communication -which 
proved, that the Governor General had been 
grossly deceived, and that he had adopted 
opinions which precluded all prospect that 
he would either institute any enquiry re- 
specting the causes which had led to the 
embarrassments, of which Sir George Barlow 
complained, or that he would, by the exer- 
cise of his authority, prevent any further 
discussion on one side, or prosecution on the 
other. 

It is highly probable, that, at the period 
to which the narrative is now arrived, the 
interposition of the immediate authority of 
the Governor General would have been fully 
effectual. At all events, the same measures 
would have had greater weight at that period 
than at any subsequent one. Indeed, the 
infatuation on both sides appears already to 
have proceeded to such length, that it seems 
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doubtful , whether ;a»y I j tiling short of the 
-presence of r^the-.^Governpr .general could 

- now^ restore pven ' in o^rahjOn. Instead of 
, benefi%g t by the , experience which the 

effects ; of Jiis former apts have afforded^. Sir 
^ George Bari QW now appear?, to. have lost the 
, recpheciion. of what has passed, ^ and all 
».sensibilky.to^ what >is passing around him; he 
-seems to :have put his. judgment into com- 
.^raission, -and distrusting* his pwn. mental 
powers, exercised hitherto on foreign subjects, 
;;tQ depend implicitly on extei^nal advice* Muph 
.;Of his attention having been given to the study 
of the Hindoo and Mphammedan systems 
, of jurispriidence,. apd.ta, the , formation ,of 
. regulations for the Gpvernment of Asiatics, 

. among whom the? name, ;of liberty is not 
, understood, , neither - ,has the idea existed for 
ages ; it would seem that this study.-- has 
obliterated what he may ever have known 
of the characters and dispositions of his 

- fellow subjects of Britain, whose ancestors, 
V. .after they had submitted to the Roman Go- 
' vernment, were described by Tacitus in w^ords 
' to the following effect : '' The Britons are 

a. people who pay their taxes and obey the 
*‘.kws with pleasure, provided no arbitrary 
mi illegal dmmrkd^^m made upon them ; 
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but these they cannot bear without the 
greatest impatience, for they are only 
reduced to the state of subjects, not of 
slaves.” 

That Britons of the 19th century are 
equally free, and equally impatient of arbi- 
trary and illegal impositions, as were their 
ancestors of the 2nd or 3rd century, is a fact 
that will not be doubted by any except those, 
who may have allowed the study of foreign 
constitutions to eradicate from their minds the 
knowledge of that of their own country. The 
sentiments of the Governor General re- 
specting the state' of affairs at Madras, were, 
in the month of March, communicated to 
the several stations under the Madras Go- 
vernment, to each of which an extract, of a 
letter from the supreme Government, dated 
20th February, 1809, was sent for general 
information. In this letter the conduct of 
General Macdowall is severely reprehended, 
and it is stated that the impropriety of 
his conduct has been aggravated by liis 
placing Colonel Munro under arrest, after 
the Judge Advocate Generafs official decla- 
ration of the illegality of the charges, and by 
his refusal to take off the arrest, after the 
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officers wbo had so irregularly and discredit- 
ably preferred the charges against Colonel 
Munro had, in consequence of the Judge 
Advocate General’s declared sentiments, 
regarding their illegality, requested the Com- 
mander in Chief to suspend the prosecution 
of them.” Some further animadversions on 
the conduct of General Macdowall, and an 
unequivocal approbation of the steps which 
the Madras Government adopted towards 
that officer, compose the whole of the 
.extract Not a word is mentioned respecting 
the dismissal from office, and the suspension 
of Colonel Capper and Major Boles. From 
this it appeared evident, that, although Lord 
Minto could not approve of the measures 
which had been adopted towards those 
officers, detailed as they were only by the 
opposite party, and represented no doubt in 
colours the most favourable to the cause of 
that party, still he had received, with full 
force, theimpressions which itwasthe interest 
of the local Government to convey, respect- 
ing the motives and the conduct of General 
Macdowall ; and, acting under those impres- 
sions, had assumed a prejudice on the subject, 
Vfhich must render it every day more diffi- 
cult for him to view the question with impar- 
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tialitji This prejudice, or this impression; 
(or whatever it nwy be called) appears to 
have prevented the Governor General from 
hazarding any remark respecting the cases 
of Colonel Capper and Major Boles, being 
desirous not to disapprove, even when he 
could not applaud. The ofBcers of the 
Madras Army therefore perceived, that the 
cause of those much-injured men, which 
was in effect the cause of every man holding 
a commission in the Company’s Service, was 
utterly disregarded ; they learned, with the 
deepest concern and uneasiness^ that there 
were no hopes of redress from that quarter^ 
to wdiich alone they could have looked -with 
any prospect of success. For it were vain to 
expect consideration from their more imme- 
diate superiors, at this instant, deceived 
as they w'ere by a set of men, whose powers, 
and whose enormous emoluments, had been 
derived from, and w^ere supported by, the 
same causes, that injured and alienated the 
minds of the most respectable part of the 
community. 

It is not easy to account for the hardi- 
hood with which the enemies of General 
Macdow^all endeavoured to crush him, by 
11 ing misrepresentation, the falsehood.' of 
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which it must be impossible for them to coil*^ 
eeal/ however they may prevaricate and dis- 
guise it. From the letter of the supreme 
Government it appears, that General Mac- 
dowall was represented as having urged the 
arrest of Lieutenant Colonel Munro, in 
defiance of the Judge Advocate General’s 
official declaration of the illegality of the 
charges, and of a request to the contrary 
from the officers who had preferred the 
charges. This assertion, as has been already 
stated, was altogether false and groundless. 
The arguments of the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral, however specious, were not considered 
to be conclusive, from the causes that have 
been before noticed ; and, in flict, the arrest 
of Colonel Munro was immediately caused 
by an appeal which was made against the 
Judge Advocate General’s opinion to the 
authority of the Commander in Chief, and 
to the articles of war. It is probable, that 
General Macdowall’s enemies did not suppose 
that the detection of this misrepresentation 
would tahe place so soon, and imagined, as he 
was gone from India, that the power which 
they possessed wmuH enable them to stifie 
any efforts that might be made to vindicate 
his cause. At all events, it was pretty certain 
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that tlie advantage which they could use of 
representing the subject in the manner most 
advantageous to themselves, would establish 
a prejudice in their favour, which would pro* 
duce the conclusion they desired, before any 
discussion could take place regarding the 
original merits of the question. Moreover, 
it is not impossible that Sir George Barlow 
was himself deceived, by those whose inte- 
rest it was to vilify General Macdowall, and 
wdiose chief object it was to retain, even for 
the present, the ascendant which they had 
acquired. Wherever the deceit may have ori- 
ginated, it was manifest that it had the full 
elFect with the Governor General; and, there- 
fore, that he was strongly prejudiced against 
any representation which could at this period 
be made to him, relative to the new predica- 
ment ill which the Company’s officers were 
placed; of being liable to lose their commis- 
sions at the beck of any time-serving syco- 
phant about the Government. Such must 
literally be considered the situation of every 
officer in the Company’s service, if Colonel 
Leith’s ex’^post- facto opinion be admitted, to 
justify the dismissal of Colonel Capper and 
Major Boles. It is. scarcely possible to siip-^ 
pose an act less likely^ to, produce the for**. 
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feiture of a militafj eoramission, than the 
performance of a work (not manifestly 
illegal) -under the express and peremptory 
brder of the Commander in Chief in person. 
But, whatever may be the occasion chosen 
for the removal and ruin of a person who 
may become obnoxious to a favourite, the 
head of a government, possessing great 
patronage, and great power, will always 
hnd an advocate to justify the measure. 
Deplorable indeed is the condition of persons 
obliged to live under such a system. It 'will 
not excite wonder in the minds of English- 
men, and particularly of those who consider 
the military profession to be the soil most 
congenial to the growth of honourable 
pride, and liberal principles, if the contem- 
plation of such a picture occasioned to the 
officers of the Madras Army, an anxiety and 
uneasiness approaching to despair. They 
hadj for a commission to be held until they 
forfeited it by the breach of some known 
law, (qiiamdki hene se gesserintj relin- 
quished the society, almost the acquaintance, 
of their dearest relations, the comforts and 
innumefable pleasures of residing in their 
native country; they had devoted themselves 
to the duties of an arduous and dangerous 
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profession^ in a foreign and unhealthy cli- 
mate, and they now learned, for the first 
time, that these commissions could be taken 
from them without any form of trial, or 
enquiry whatever ; that, after losing the 
commission, they might be most arbitrarily 
prevented from proceeding to Europe to lay 
their case before the Court of Directors ; that 
their friends and acquaintances might be 
punished for associating with them; and 
that, under the pressure of these calamities, 
deprived of a profession, of the means of 
subsistence, except vrhat charity gave, and 
even of the consolation to be derived from 
the condolence of friends, they dared not 
even entertain the hope of being permitted 
to appeal to the superior authority in India. 

Such were the reflections of the officers 
after they had considered the substance of the 
letter from the Supreme Government ; and 
there were few who would not have cheer- 
fully sacrificed every prospect in life, rather 
than remain in possession of a doubtful pro- 
perty. There were not any who doubted the 
success of a regular appeal to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, from whose uniform 
justice, if the case came fairly before them, 
it might be reasonably expected that redress 
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would be given for the injuries that had 
already been inflicted on many individoals in 
the army, as well as on the whole body col- 
lectiyely ; also, that adequate punishment 
would fall on the heads of those, whose abuse 
of the power entrusted to them had estranged 
the adections of a respectable and numerous 
body of meritorious and faithful servants. 
But the means to prevent appeal from reach- 
ing the Court of Directors had been so rigo-, 
roiisly used, and those which could etfect 
the previous arrival of the ex-parte narrative, 
had been so industriously adopted, one by the 
misrepresentation to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and the detention of Major Boles, and 
the other by the special mission of Mr. 
Buchan to England, that little hope existed 
of redress by representation. The situation of 
Major Boles appeared, therefore, to be en- 
titled to the greatest commiseration, and to 
merit every species of alleviation, which it 
was in the power of his brother officers to 
afford, doubtful, as it now was, whether his 
fate might not be decided on in England, 
before the representation of his case, or even 
his memorial, could reach his judges. 

It was therefore proposed, that a sub- 
scription should be raised, by voluntary con- 
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tribiition from the officers of the arm j, for 
the purpose of relieving Major Boles and his 
family from the imminent distress which 
awaited them. The propriety of this measure 
was so self-evident, that it met with univer- 
sal approbation, and almost every officer who 
had an opportunity, testified, in the most 
unequivocal manner, his eagerness to parti- 
cipate in a work, which, while it gratified 
the personal feelings of each individual, did 
not appear likely to incur the open displea- 
sure of the powerful prosecutors of Major 
Boles ; as it merely and exclusively implied, 
that the officers, thus subscribing, had agreed 
to appropriate a portion of their property to 
the relief of a much-respected individual, 
wdiose distresses had been brought on, not 
by any act which could detract from the 
respect which had before attached to his 
character, as an officer or gentleman, but by 
a new and extravagant interpretation of the 
duty of an officer, holding a subordinate 
situation ; an interpretation so monstrous in 
itself, that the authors of it deemed it not 
to be susceptible of justification by any com- 
mon reasoning, but to require the ambiguous 
aid of metaphysical sophistry, which has been 
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.so dexterously applied, that every proposition 
has been positively provedin favour of the side 
pn which it was offered, by arguments which 
have, how^ever, failed to convince the mind 
of any one impartial reader. 

The enemies of General Macdowall 
being determined, while they possessed the 
power, to subdue every attempt that might be 
made to favour any of those who were com 
cerned with him on the present occasion, 
immediately took the alarm, w^hen they found 
the cause of Major Boles so generally popu- 
lar. Means were therefore immediately used 
to induce the officers, who had subscribed, to 
withhold their contributions, and to deter 
others fro nl subscribing. In consequence of 
the threats held out in this way, the officers 
of twm regiments, (not in the company’s ser- 
vice) withdrew their names from the list, 
wherein they had subscribed. However, a 
great proportion of officers addressed a letter 
to Major Boles, expressing their concern for 
the unmerited punishment he had suffered, 
and their resolution to form a fund for the 
purpose of relieving him from the distresses 
with which he was now threatened, for an act 
which they w'ere bound to approve ; every 
individual felt the conviction, that he shoul^ 
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conscientiously have followed the same course, 
if he had been placed in the same predicament 
that Major Boles was. 

An avowal thus unequivocal, that the 
measure of Government was deemed unjust 
and illegal, w^as not made without much 
painful reluctance and regret ; but necessity 
obliged a body of honourable men to adopt 
the only alternative which now remained, to 
avert their utter degradation. A commission, 
which could at will be destroyed by the caprice 
of a prejudiced individual, was not worth hold- 
ing, and the danger to which all were exposed 
by arbitrary conduct, had made men bold, 
because it united them in a common cause. 

The letter having been addressed to 
Major Boles, ^ a copy of it was sent for the 
information of Sir G. Barlow, by an officer 
belonging to his personal staff, who, con- 
sistently with the honourable principles that 
had uniformly distinguished him, disdained 
to conceal, for a moment, an act which he 
thought it proper to perform ; or to continue 
even nominally to hold any situation imme- 
diately under a person whose public measures 
he considered to merit reproach. This 
pfficer was deservedly held in high estimation. 
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The reputation of his activity, his zeal for 
the public service, and his professional 
abilities, had awakened the notice even of 
Sir G. Barlow. Accordingly, when the 
preparations were making for the invasion 
of Travancore, this officer was, by desire 
of the Governor, informed, that his assist- 
ance on the scene of active operations w^ould 
be very desirable.' He therefore, without 
any prospect of advantage beyond the satis- 
faction which an officer derives from the 
faithful discharge of his duty, left the Pre- 
sidency, and proceeded to Travancore, 
where he w^as at the time the letter was 
addressed to Major Boles ; and it was from 
thence he transmitted his resignation of the 
staff- situation he had held ; accompanied by 
a copy of the letter, which, as he informed 
Lieutenant Colonel Barclay, the Governor’s 
Secretary, bore his signature, as well as 
that of several other officers. 

A proceeding so disinterested, so manly, 
and so strongly indicating an high sense of 
pure honor, might have been expected to 
assuage all malignity, even thoiigb the mea- 
sure might not in itself be approved. It was 
like the. crime of Orpheus : 

“ Ignoscenda quidenj; seif ent si ignoscere 
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And those who have passed judgment on it 
have acted as the powers below did with 
respect to the Musician, w^hose celebrity has 
furnished the allusion. 

The receipt of this communication 
occasioned a considerable degree of com- 
motion at the Presidency. The party there 
had, from the first, been desirous to make 
the world believe that the discontent, and 
disgust at their measures, were confined 
exclusively to a few individuals, the friends 
of General Macdowall. They had now 
introduced a set of men into the principal 
situations, who would abet the doctrines 
that were prescribed ; and matters appeared 
to have got into such a train as would ren- 
der it practicable to verify, and establish, 
whatever story might appear most likely to 
accomplish their ends. The letter to Major 
Boies, as it had many signatures of persons 
in all ranks, and at all stations, at once dis- 
sipated the hopes that had been formed on 
that score ; and, after some days deliberation, 
it was resolved, that General Gowdie should 
be employed to announce to the army a 
circumstance which it was in vain any 
longer to afiect ignorance of. The Com- 
mander in Chief accordingly circulated to 
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officers in command of stations, a letter, 
wliich seems to consist of the arguments of 
Coionel Leith, in the language of General 
Gowdie. Some parts of it deserve particular 
notice ; they shall therefore be remarked 
upon at a future period. 

For some time past, much uneasiness 
has been felt respecting the state of the 
garrison of Masulipatara. It appears that 
the vessel in which Captain Marshall pro- 
ceeded to Yizagapatam stopped at Masuli- 
patam for a week, in the course of which 
Captain Marshall was invited to, and dined 
at, the mess of the Madras European Regi- 
ment, on which account Captain Andrews 
was superseded. Lieutenant Colonel James 
Innes was sent from the Presidency to take 
the command, and furnished with instruc- 
tions to rebuke the officers, and to report 
any circumstances which he might discover, 
that could lead to the punishment of any of 
them. The selection of Colonel Innes for a 
duty of this description excited the greatest 
astonishment in all who knew him ; and 
his conduct there has confirmed all the 
alarms which were felt. Several letters, 
containing accusations and recriminations, 
liave been received from that station ; and 
* ADoendix L. 



it is much Ho - bef^fef^d that ^somfe orders^ 
which General Oowdie^has given v ill pro- 
duce some desperate outrage. The sniaiiest - 
spark at this time may ' caii^e an explosion 
that will shake; to the foundation,- the prin- 
ciples of the authority which attaches India 
to Britain. The apprehension, dreadful as i 
it is, cannot now be slighted. Themeasures*> 
pursued have, by gradual operation, ^-aised i 
in the minds ^ of ^ aM the' military ^ a 
universal hatredi mingled-' with contempt^, 
which renders them indifferent as to conse- 
quences ; and* in this-' state of things ^ 
the same system is follov^ed- ; each ^ previous 
act of injustice seems countenanced by the 
enormity of that which succeeds it ; the 
disposition to forbearance is nearly worn out< 
on the' side of the atm'yt and the com- 
munity are now under the awful expeefatiOB « 
of some dreadful catastrophe; ~ 

JtMEJUd* 

■ 

I.BTTEE* I'Y. 

Jui^i 1809 ;* 

The- deplorable crisis is at 
length arriyed', and' the* Governor- of Madras . 
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has made the fatal discovery, that there is a 
limit beyond which oppression will not be 
borne even by the most submissive. Recent 
accounts from Masulipatam mention, that 
an. attempt to disperse the officers of the 
Madras European Regiment, and to draft the 
men, had produced a disobedience of the 
orders of Government, and that Lieutenant 
Colonel Innes, whose measures do not 
appear to have been conducted with much 
judgment, had been superseded in his com- 
mand by the garrison. Lieutenant Colonel 
Malcolm has in consequence been sent from 
the Presidency, with special instructions to 
adjust the differences which unhappily pre- 
vail there : all honest men must wish him 
success, and none can own a contrary sen- 
timent, but who hope that the after acts of 
the army may afford a seeming pretext for 
the system preceding. 

In order that the causes and progress of 
the principal transactions may be clearly 
perceived, it will be necessary that the nar- 
rative should proceed regularly; for these 
events, so important in themselves, of so 
much moment to the East India Company, 
and to the mother, country, will be found 
to have arisen froiii ' apparently tri- 
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fling, but each forming part of* a system of 
measures unprecedented in any former Go- 
vernment, unwarranted by the circum- 
stances of the period, and unjustifiable by 
any of the principles which ought to regulate 
the Government of an extensive community 
of enlightened men. 

Towards the end of April, the circular 
letter from General Gowdie, dated the 10th 
of April, had been received at the principal 
stations of the army, when certain parts of 
it excited feelings very different from those 
which it was intended to produce. The 
Major General, after stating that he depre- 
cates the discussion in general orders, of 
odious and indelicate questions,” proceeds 
to comment on the particular case of Major 
Boles, in the following words : As com- 
passion for Major Boles may have drawn 
in the officers to the measure, I tliink it 
proper to explain that Major Boles has, 
in my opinion, deprived himself of any 
particular claim to feelings of that nature. 
It had never been, I was persuaded, the 
“ intention of Government to deal severely 
“ with that officer; but only to vindicate 
that respect due to their own authority? 
which every Government must be anxious 



<Vto maintain. And, accordingly, (but; 
^‘' without any instructions to that effect) 
soon after my succeeding to the command, 
1 took the occasion to signify to Mcyor 
Boles, that if he would express any ade- 
quate regret for what he had done ; as, that 
“ when he affixed his signature to the order, 
he was not aware of the consequence, 
and thought he was acting right without 
“ meaning any offence to Government, but 
was now sorry for what had happened ; I 
would make it my business to get him. 
“ reinstated in his rank and official sitiuitioii ; 
** but this explanation, so natiirai to lia\c 
been expected, and which included in it 
no personal concession of character, %\ a5 
rejected, (and not without some warmth) 
by his exclaiming, that he was sorry hu* 
nothing that had happened, or words to 
that effect.” The avowal of modesty, 
which deprecated the discussion of odious 
and delicate questions,” did not excite more 
surprize in the minds of those who had piT- 
sonal knowledge of the timid delicacy winch 
marked the Major GeneraFs sentiments and 
manner, than the malicious attempt to injure 
Major Boles did indignation in all who read 
the paragraph above quoted. It is impos 
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Bible to (Contemplate, with any degree ot 
gravity, the rhodomontade that is displayed 
in it. Major General Gowdie who, on the 
24tii of March, piiblicly declared his incom- 
petency to judge of the circumstances which 
deprived him of the services of Major Mac- 
do wall, whose conduct as Deputy Adjutant 
General he had highly approved, this Gene- 
ral, on the 10th of April, states, in all the 
pomp of substantive authority, that he was 
persuaded theGovernmenthad neverintended 
to deal severely with Major Boles, and that, 
upon certain conditions, he. Major General 
Gowdie, would make it his business to get 
Major Boles reinstated, &c. Such profes- 
sions, how’-ever well they might appear at 
first view in an official communication, were 
calculated to produce a feeling very different 
from respect among the officers of the army, 
who were perfectly acquainted with the 
extent of General Gowdie’s influence, as 
Commander in Chief. But the bitterest 
indignation of these officers was raised/ when 
they found, that he who had for many years 
enjoyed the opportunity of associating with 
men of honourable principles and generous 
sentiments, had lent his n^me, and the shadow 
of authority, which was allowed him, for 
I 


tlie purpose " of completing the ruin of an' 
jEidmdual, whose greatest imputed crime 
might, according to the Generafs acknow- 
iedgment,- have been, expiated bj his saying, 
** Be was sorr^'" And when they considered 
the insidious insintiatioii, which was intended 
to prevent them from relieving the w^ants 
of Major Boies, by deceiving them into the 
belief that he bad been contumacious, 
although General Gowdie . was perfectly 
aware that Major Boles could not consis- 
tently, either with principle, or with duty, 
originate any apology, or express his con- 
trition in any other terms than those he had 
already used, for an act which it would 
have been criminal in him to have declined. 
However, the disposition and character of 
Major Boles weve too w^ell kDo\’^m to 
admit of any credit being given to this insi- 
nuation, and, upon the whole, the letter of 
Genera! Gowdie did much mischief. In allu- 
sion to one of the expressions contained in 
it, it was called the odious and hidelicate 
production, and served as an object of much 
ribaldry and jocular mirth. 

About this period, a circuinstance 
occurred, w'hich gave another proof of the 
relative situation of the head of the military 
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establisliment, and afforded a fnrtlier eluci- 
dation of the terms upon which Major 
General Gowdie was fain to bear the no- 
minal title of Commander in Chief. At the 
time he succeeded to the command, his kins- 
man, Lieutenant John Wilson, held the situa- 
tion of personal Aid-de-Camp to himself; but 
as he hoped soon to be able to procure a more 
advantageous situation for Lieutenant Wil- 
son, he gave a positive promise that Lieu- 
tenant J. Scott, Adjutant of the 1st battalion, 
22nd Native regiment, should be appointed 
his Aid-de-Camp ; accordingly, when Lieu- 
tenant Wilson was appointed Assistant Adju- 
tant Genera! to the Northern division, Lieu- 
tenant Scott and his friends expected that 
he would be called to the Presidency, 
to the family of Major General Gowdie ; 
they therefore experienced great surprise 
and chagrin on finding, that General Gow- 
die’s promise could not be kept, and that 
Lieutenant Scott could not be appointed. 
This information was communicated by a 
letter from General Gowdie, in which he 
expressed much concern on account of not 
being able to fulfil his engagement, as the 
Governor, Sir G. Barlow, had told him that 
he could not permit Lieutenant Scott to get 
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any appointment, because Ms name Was 
among the signatures to a certain memorial^ 
which had some months before been addressed 
to the Court of Directors. The General 
notices^ that be is obliged to take into his 
family, as Aid -de-Camp, Lieutenant Walker^ 
a man whom he had not seen, and of whom 
he knew nothing further, tha% that he was 
a relation, or dependant, on Lieutenant 
Colonel Barclay, the Town Major, and 
Military Secretary to Sir G. Barlow. This 
explanation fully acquitted General Gowdie 
to Lieutenant Scott, and his friends, of any 
intentional breach of his word in failing to 
fulfil his promise ; but afforded to all the 
army an opportunity of remarking the strik- 
ingcontrast which existed between the actual 
power possessed by him, and that which he 
vaunted forth in tlie letter respeeting Major 
Boles. He therein professes not only his 
ability to reinstate, but intimates, that he 
was in some sort informed of the intentions 
of Government, when they suspended that 
officer, imthout memimg to deal severely tnih 
him. Such a contradiction produced conclu - 
sions not very favourable to the General. 

The latter events which have been men- 
tioned, were tiot calculate to produce any 
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convulsion among the oiBcers of the army^ 
although they served to rivet more strongly 
in their minds the sentiments of detestation 
and abhorrence with which they viewed the 
prevailing system, and its authors. Of the 
same description were the vexatious mea- 
sures adopted respecting Lieutenant Colonel 
Sentleger and Captain James Grant ; they 
were considered merely vexatious towards 
individuals ; and the horror which was fell 
at the prospect of the consequences that 
might result from manifesting resentment 
so frequently as occasion was given for it, 
accompanied by the hope that it might yet 
be possible to prevent an open rupture, and 
that regular order might subsist, until, a 
decision on the great question might be 
received from Europe, induced the moderate 
to inculcate forbearance, and disposed all to 
practice it. Nearly three months had at 
this time elapsed, since the departure of 
General Macdowaii; it might, therefore, 
reasonably be hoped that he was now well 
advanced on his way to England; and as 
Colonel Capper had joined him at Ceylon, 
that the common superiors of the parties 
in dissension might, through the means of 
. those officers, obtain a fair statement of 
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circumstances, or such at least as might 
enable them to form an equitable judgment 
on the cases of Colonel Capper and Major 
Boles: all these considerations operated 
strongly, and their influence produced a 
caini which only felt temporary interruption 
from the occasional acts which Sir G. 
Barlow exercised towards those individuals, 
wdiose principles, or firmness, fiad rendered 
them obnoxious to him, or his minions. At 
the Presidency, it is true, the alarm was with- 
out intermission. The number of spies, wdio 
were interspersed through all ranks of soci- 
ety, most effectually extirpated general con- 
fidence, and introduced a suspicious coldness 
that was much increased by the presence of 
persons whose conduct and character had 
hitherto kept them at a distance, but who, 
availing themselves of the encouragement 
given to the qualities which they respectively 
possessed, now found their w^ay into every 
circle, and effectually contaminated the cur- 
rent of social intercourse, by the suspicion 
w ith which each looked upon his neighbour. 
All this tended to increase that sullen gloom 
which arose from contemplating the unpre- 
cedented daily acts that have rendered this 
period an epoch in the annais,of British India, 



Yet> while those 'feelings prevailed at ' 
Madras^ the societies at oixt-stations ^en|Ojed 
a comparative degree of ■ tranqiiillit j ; for, 
although they were perpetnaily disturbed 
by accounts of the transactions ©f the Pre* 
sidency, still they experienced that sort of 
satisfaction and comfort wMcIi arises from 
mntnal confidence and good understanding. 
The most strict obedience and attention' 
w’-ere still paid to every part of public dntj, 
notwithstanding: the freedom with which all 
though^ and spoke, of certain characters in 
high situations. Indeed, subordination and 
good conduct prevailed so much, that Sir 
G. Barlow, and his advisers, afRicted still to 
consider the great body of the officers as 
indifierent, or in some sort reconciled to his 
measures; and, relying upon tfie proverbial 
snbmissiveness and discipline 'which had ever 
distinguished the Coast army, he .resolved 
on a fatal measure, which struck at every 
principle of feeling and pride, which attached 
the officers to 'their protessioo. Theie: is rea- 
son to suppose, that Sir G. Barlow might stifl 
have avoided the destructive course he took, 
had lie not been betrayed by false Bi'isrepre- 
sentatioiis, and driven- blindfold into 'tlie 
snare, by the creature in wffiose -power he 
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actually was, without being aw^are of it. 
They could not entertain the hope of retain- 
ing their ill-deserved stations, if matters re- 
mained quiet, or if those individuals who 
felt an interest about their profession, and 
whose judgment could not be bought off, 
were allowed to represent their situation 
in any way. 

Such appear to have been the motives 
and the means by which Sir G. Barlow was 
led to adopt an act, most injudicious, impoli- 
tic, and rash.’-— This was the suspension of 
four officers from the service — the removal 
of two from important commands — and 
that of two others from staff situations — as 
announced in the general order, under date 
the 1st of May, to which unfortunate pro- 
duction is to be ascribed every singular pro- 
ceeding which has since taken place in the 
army, as vrell as those which are still to be 
apprehended, unless some fortunate occur- 
rence intervene to produce a cljange in the 
system. 

Kp description would be adequate to 
convey an idea of the agitation -wliich tlie 
receipt of this general order produced at all 
the army stations. From its melancholy 
effects, however, it will be easy to judge ; 
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bot, previous to mentioning them, it will 
be prope^r to advert to the particular passages 
of the order itself. 

The order commences with a studied 
eulogium on the long-established zeal and 
discipline of the Madras army, of which 
the Governor seems to have formed an idea 
rather hyperbolical; for it is stated, that 
they induced an expectation that the sus- 
pension of Colonel Capper and Major Boles, 
would be received with respect and obedience. 
The natural infirmity of mankind renders 
it impossible that the persons selected to fill' 
the various departments of Government 
should be perfect: it therefore becomes 
necessary to the maintenance of order, and 
it is a maxim in the constitution of civilized 
nations, that obedience shall, in the first 
instance, be paid to all orders proceeding 
from the authorities regularly constituted, 
although those orders may in themselves be 
unjust. But neither law nor reason can 
pretend to exact from men, possessing any 
idea of civil liberty, respect towards acts of 
positive injustice. Such doctrine is calcu- 
lated only for the nations of India, amongst 
whom respect consists in gesticulation and 
outward forms 5 and with whom it may 
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possibly bs proper to ertforce varioBS laws, 
that EDglislimen eould not. understand, and 
certainly would not conform to. 

The general order proceeds to notice, 
that proceedings of an unjustifiable nature 
had taken place subsequent to the depariiire 
of General Macdowall ; and to state,, that 
the most reprehensible of those proceedings 
was, the preparation of remonstrances to 
the Governor General, on the subject of the 
late proceedings at Madras ; in the prepara- 
tion and circulation of which paper Captain 
Marshall and Lieiitenani Colonel Martin are 
slated to have been principally concerned.- — 
Ijeutenant Colonel Sentleger and Major de 
Morgan are said to have been active in the 
circulation of it. 

The general order then notices the ad- 
dress to Major Boles (which has already 
been mentioned); and this address is said 
to have been forced on the attention of the 
Governor by Captain James Grant. The 
circulation of this paper, at the Mount, is 
said to have been promoted by Lieutenant 
Robert Bell, of Artillery; and Lieutenant 
Colonels Chalmers and Cuppage, are men- 
tioned as having taken no steps to repress, 
or to report, the proceedings pursued by 



tlie part of the troops under their orders 
Captain J. M. Coombs is also noticed as 
ha ving been concerned in these reprehensible 
proceedings. 

Then follows the expression of the dis- 
pleasure of the Governor in Council, in 
terms perfectly unequivocal, as they declare 
the suspension from the service* of 

Lieut. Colonel the Hon. A. Sentleger; 
Major J. de Morgan ; 

Captain J. Marshall ; and 
Captain J. Grant ; . 

The removal from military charge and com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonels Robert Bell 
and Chalmers, and the removal from their 
staff situations of Lieutenant Colonel J. 
Cuppage, Adjutant General, and Captain 
J. M. Coombs, Assistant Quarter Master 
General, in Mysore. 

After a short explanation of the pow- 
ers of the Governor, Sir G. Barlow expresses 
his satisfaction in publishing his conviction 
that the majority of the army had resisted 
all participation in the proceedings described 
in the order, and his approbation of the 
conduct of the troops in his Majesty’s ser- 
'Vice. ' .. ■ 

The concluding paragraph contains a 



passage equally pernicious as any part of the 
order^ and which first gave rise to the pro- 
ceedings that have followed. The passage 
is as follows ; 

The information before the Govern- 
meat, does not enable the Governor in 
Council to distinguish, by the expression 
** of his approbation, all the troops of the 
“ Company’s service that have manifested 
** the same disposition (as those of his Ma- 
jesty’s service) ; but he deems it to be 
proper to notice, on this occasion, the 
satisfactory and exemplary conduct of the 
part of the army composing the Hydrabad 
subsidiary force.” 

Such is the order of the 1st of May ; 
which, whatever be its intrinsic merits, has 
produced consequences that must ever be 
regretted by all who feel an interest in the 
welfare of Britain, but particularly by those 
who wish well to the establishment of the 
East India Company. 

The terms of the order are so positive, 
and the punishment which it announces, is 
so severe and exemplary, that any disin- 
terested person, upon the first perusal of the 
order, will take it for granted, that the facts 
alleged against each individual, were fully 
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proved, or at least that they were susceptible 
of proof. However, it was known to all, 
that no public inquiry whatever ^had taken 
place; that none of the parties had any oppor- 
tunity of defending themselves against the 
informations that had been procured through 
the vilest channels ; and to many it was 
known, that the allegations were not only 
without proof, but that they were scanda- 
lously unfounded and false. 

On recovering from the shock which 
the publication of the order produced, peo- 
ple began to consider the circumstances of 
the case, which were universally known to 
the following extent: 

On the 11th April, Captain BarloW^ 
Aid“de-Camp to Sir G. Barlow, came to 
the Military Board office, with a summons 
for three young men, two of whom were 
employed in the office, and the third had 
been in the private employ of Captain Mar- 
sball, as Secretary to the Military Fund. 
These being seized by Captain Barlow, 
were taken to the Council Chamber, and 
examined, on oath, by Mr. Anstruther,^ 
the Cooipany’s Advocate, in presence of 
Sir G. Barlow, Mr. A. Falconar, Lieutenant 
Golonel Leith, and Captain ■ Barlow. The 
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result of tbe examination of these persons 
was, that a paper addressed to the Governor 
General had been copied in the office of the 
Secretary of the Military Board, and two or 
three were taken .from two drafts in the 
hand- writing of Lieutenant Colonel Martin 
and Captain J. Marshall, according to the 
belief of the deponents respectively. Various 
interrogations were made respecting the per- 
sons who visited Captain Marshall in the 
office, and the manner in which he conversed 
with them, whether in a public or retired 
part of tfie office, &c. (for Captain Marshall 
continued to do duty in the Military Board 
office until the 1 0th of March, although he 
had been officially removed from it by order, 
dated tbe 7th of February.) However, no 
information was obtained that could in any 
way corroborate, or add, to that which has 
been noticed. Yet, upon such information, 
have Lieutenant Colonel Martin and Captain 
Marshall been publicly vilified and stig- 
matized, in the public newspapers of ]\iadras, 
Bengal, and Bombay. Neither of tinon has 
been allowed any opportunity « f plcaeiug 
against the accusation ; Lieutenant Colonel 
Martin having sailed for England on the 1st 
of March, and Captain Marshall ] laying 



been seized at Yizagapatara, — sent on board 
the Asia Indiaman, for the purpose of being 
transported to Bengal, and, ultimately, to 
Europe. However, the hardships to which 
it was intended that Captain Marshall should 
be exposed, were increased by the wreck 
of the Asia in the river Hnghley ; on which 
occasion he lost the greatest part of the 
property which he had been able to collect 
at the time he was seized at Yizagapatam,. 

At the time that Captain Marshall’s writers 
were seized, Lieutenant Colonel Barclay, was 
employed in a service of the same descrip- 
tion, which w^as executed in the following 
manner : Lieutenant Colonel Barclay pro- 
ceeded in his curricle to the office of Mr. 
James Balfour on the beach, at a time of 
the day when Mr. Balfour was not there, 
and calling for a native writer, with whose 
name he had been previously furnished, he 
seized him, and carried him, in terror and 
astonishment as he was, in his curricle, to 
the Fort. On his arrival there, he deliveml 
the terrified writer at the Council Chamber, 
which had, before this, acquired the more 
common title of the Siar Chamber, 

The examination of this poor fellow 
was conducted in the same manner as that 
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tnentioned before; it produced in formation 
that Captain Coombs had procured copies of 
several documents, relative to the points of 
difference between General Macdowall and 
Sir George Barlow, and that he had also pro- 
cured a copy of a paper, which was consi- 
dered to be a summary statement of the vari- 
ous occurrences that had taken place during 
the altercation, which was carried on previous- 
to the General’s departure. 

In order that’ the weight and importance 
of this information may be fully perceived^ 
it will be proper to notice that Captain 
Coombs had been Aid-de-Camp to General 
Macdowall, arid lived in his family. No 
attack had been openly made against the 
General’s character until after his depar- 
ture from MadraSj consequently it was natu- 
ral to suppose that this officer would arrive 
in England without the means of defending 
himself against the very serious charges that 
had been levelled against him, after his back 
was turned. Under this impression. Cap- 
tain Coombs considered that he could not 
better manifest gratitude to his benefactor, 
than by supplying him with authentic copies 
of the correspondence, and other documents, 
which related to the occasion, that had been 
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taken to asperse and vilify liis character. 
They were accordingly prepared and arranged 
by Captain Coombs, who drew out an 
abstract of the whole proceeding, with 
reference to the several documents, in the 
order in which they had originated ; but, as 
it appeared to be important that this summary 
should be transmitted, with the least pos- 
sible delay, Captain Coombs procured from 
Mr. James Balfour, who was an intimate 
friend, and a connection of General Mac* 
dowall, the services of a writer, who was 
the identical person in the seizure of whom 
Lieutenant Colonel Barclay acquitted him- 
self in the manner above described. This 
is actually the head and front of Captain 
Coomb’s crime, on account of which he has 
been ignominiously deprived of his staff situ- 
ation. 

The means by 'which information was 
procured against Lieutenant Colonel the 
Honourable A. Sentleger are not so pub- 
licly known ; there is only one person in 
the character of an ofScer who has on this 
occasion been suspected of a breach of the 
ninth commandment of the Christian Leca-- 
logue ; but as the public are not in posses- 
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sion of the circtimstance, and as suspicions 
at the present period will doubtless arise^ 
on slight grounds, it is considered to be im- 
proper to inculpate that individual. Certain 
it is, however, that some person has given a 
false evidence against his neighbour on this 
occasion, as it is incontestibly proved, by the 
declarations which Lieutenant Colonel Sent- 
leger procured from almost every officer who 
had been under his command in the Travan- 
core army, and also from Lieutenant Colonel 
Colin Macaulay, the English resident at the 
court of Travancore, who has not scrupled 
to say that Sir G. Barlow had been deceived 
by some infamous misrepresentation, or vile 
falsehood. It is to be hoped, for tlie sake 
of justice and honour, that the Honourable 
Lieutenant Colonel Sentleger may arrive safe 
in England, and that, through the iniluence 
of his friends, and the justice of his cause, 
he may be enabled to vindicate his injured 
character, and to expose, to the indignation 
and contempt of his brother officers, and of 
his country, the vile instruments, and the 
base acts, which have been employed to con- 
duct this scene of the tragedy. 

The information respecting Lieutenant 
Colonels Obalmer and Giippage, and ^fajor cic 
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Morgan, is nearly of the same description 
with that which regards Lieutenant Colonel 
Sentleger ; and probably the sources of it, 
and the channels through which it has 
passed, may hereMter be fully developed, but 
at present it would be improper, and perhaps 
unfair, to indulge any speculations regarding 
it 

The case of Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Bell, of Artillery, who commanded the Mount 
Cantonments, and held a seat at the Military 
Board, is, however, very different. The 
vicinity of his residence to the Presidency 
afforded the best means of ascertaining the 
correctness, or otherwise, of the information 
which had been obtained respecting him, if 
such had been desired. But this transac- 
tion may, at a future period, be fully 
explained to the public; for the present, 
any further discussion of it is deferred, 
Colonel Bell having himself made an 
appeal to that source, whence the Govern- 
ment of India derive their authority. It 
may not, how’ ever, be irrelevant to notice, 
that, on the day after the order was re- 
ceived at the Mount, all the officers who had 
been stationed there, (one only excepted) 
drew up an address to lieutenarit Colonel 
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Robert Bell, in which they expressed, in the 
wannest terms, their regret at the loss which 
they were about to experience in his removal 
from the command of the station, and from 
their society. They also offer the most 
solemn declaration, that the charge contained 
in the general order of the 1st of May, 
against Colonel Bell, was wholly and entirely 
groundless. The exception amongst the 
officers to the signing of this paper was Sir 
John Sinclair, w^ho had jusfbeen appointed 
Commissary of the Arsenal at Madras. 

Colonel Bell conceiving that the Go- 
Ternment might be desirous to heundeceived, 
in a matter of so much importance, wmuld 
willingly have transmitted to them a copy of 
the declaration of the officers, together with 
an affidavit, or any other asseveration, from 
himself, purporting that he was wholly and 
unequivocally innocent, in thought, word, 
and deed, of the charge specified against 
him, in the general order of the 1st of May. 
However, this step was prevented, by his 
learning, through a third person, a Member 
of the Council, that the Government would 
resent, in the most severe manner, any 
attempt at the justification of himself by 
the transmission of the paper. And Colo- 
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nel Beli has been obliged to rest satisfied, 
with the consciousness of his own innocence, 
and to wait patiently for a decision from 
Europe, (which possibly may take place on 
the ex parte statement of Sir G. Barlow) 
or for a change of the Government, before 
he can hope for even a public investigation of 
the subject. 

Such being the motive, and the ground 
upon which the punishments announced in 
the general order of the 1st of May had 
proceeded, it cannot be a matter of surprize, 
that universal indignation was felt on the 
occasion. However, such was the general 
feeling towards the Governor of Madras, 
that the compliment paid to the Hydrabad 
force, in the last paragraph of the order, 
was deemed a greater insult than even the 
punishment, and the defamation of the re- 
spectable characters who are vilified in it. 

The receipt of the order at the several 
stations of the army, produced considerable 
solicitude and commotion ; but at Hydrabad 
the ferment was excessive ; one and all felt 
the keenest sense of injury and insult, from 
perceiving the paltry attempt to sow dissen- 
sion among the officers of the army, by sup- 
posing a difference of feeling, and interest, 
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between men, whose characters and fortunes 
were united by the established system of the 
service, as w'ell as by those ties which are, 
above all, dear to men of honor and principle. 
As might naturally be expected, a perfect 
unanimity prevailed among the officers at 
Hydrabad ; who, as soon as practicable, 
after the receipt of the order, addressed to 
the different divisions of the army, a paper 
to the following effect; a copy of the same 
being also sent to the Governor of Madras, 
through the officer commanding the force. 

‘‘ In the late general order by Govern- 
ment, under date the 1 st of May, I8O9, the 
conduct of the officers of this force, with 
respect to the late occurrences, is particularly 
mentioned in terms of approbation. 

This unexpected compliment may 
possibly have impressed our brother officers 
throughout the army, with an idea that we 
tacitly have approved of the acts of Govern- 
ment to which the general order refers, and 
that we are divested of those sentiments and 
feelings, which have been excited throughout 
the army. 

Under this impression, we feel it to be 
a duty incumbent on us to declare, that wc 
have viewed, with the most lively emotions 
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of concern, the extreme acts of power, and 
exertions of authority, by which so many 
Valuable and respectable officers have been 
displaced from their commands, and sus- 
pended from the service ; and while we 
assure you of our resolution to contribute to 
the support of those officers who have 
incurred the displeasure of Government, for 
.their exertions in a cause which we must 
pronounce just, we shall be ready to par- 
ticipate in any legal measures of temperance, 
dignity, and firmness, which maybe thought 
effectual, to remove the cause of the present 
discontent, and to restore our brother officers 
to the honourable situations from which they 
have been removed. 

[Signed by 145 field and other 
officers of the troops com- 
posing the Elydrabad Sub- 
sidiary Force.] 

Hydrahad, lith Mayy 

Were not the above facts susceptible of 
the most unequivocal proof, by the number 
of persons to whom the particulars regarding 
them are fully known, no indifferent person 
would believe, neither would any venture to 
assert, that the chief organ of a Government, 
so extensive as that of Madras, could,, after 
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the errors already discovered, be deluded into 
so stupid, so unnecessary, and so irremediable 
a measure as tliis, which exposed the Govern- 
ment to the utmost contempt, by having its 
praises indignantly rejected, as insulting and 
injurious to the feelings of a great body of 
those who were subject to the authority of 
the Government. This occurrence may be 
considered to have completely dissolved the 
relation which should subsist betw’'een the 
rulers and the ruled, and it had its origin, as 
all the other unfortunate events have had, in 
the imprudent and injudicious councils wdiich 
Sir G. H. Barlow unhappily followed. 
Among those about him, there was not one 
•who possessed the confidence of any part of 
the ofScers of the army, or one, w'ho, if 
acquainted with the actual state of the public 
mind, would run the risk of displeasing the 
Governor, and thereby perhaps losing his 
own situation by telling him the truth, when 
truth might be unpleasant to him. This, 
■unfortunately, would have been too often 
the case, during the period that he has been 
at the head of the government of Madras. 

The officers at Hydrabad, as it appears, 
acted without delay ; but they did not act 
without reflection i and their reflections 
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informed them, that no situation or circum-” 
stances whatsoever, could give to Sir G. H. 
Barlow, or to any man, a right to proclaim to 
the world, in a public newspaper, that they 
had viewed recent public measures in a light 
different from that in which they had been, 
viewed by their brother officers, particularly 
as the assertion was totally unfounded. This 
general order will, through the Madras news- 
papers, probably find quick circulation among 
the friends, the connections, and the enemies 
of the officers of the Madras army, in the 
various quarters of the world ; and as it 
is calculated not only to represent the 
Hydrabad officers as didering from the 
rest of the army, but also implies the pos- 
sibility, that the measures adopted by Sir 
G. Barlow, could be contemplated by any 
part of the officers, without exciting the 
greatest degree of indignation and resent- 
ment, it must be considered as a defamation 
of the body of the Madras officers, and as a 
misrepresentation of the circumstances then 
existing. 

The general circulation of the famous 
order of the kst of May, gave rise to an 
incident, which had considerable induence 
on the subsequent events, and therefore 
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deseiTes to be noticed. The Bombay troops 
had, during the last ten years, been mucli 
employed with those of the coast army ; and 
the ofBcers, consequently, had many oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted wdth the 
characters of several of the officers of the 
latter, more especially of those distinguished 
by command, by staff situations, or other 
circumstances, which give celebrity to indi- 
viduals. They ’could not, therefore, be alto- 
gether insensible to the details that are set 
forth in the order of the 1st. Accordingly, 
when this order was exhibited to the view 
of the public, at their presidency, they 
deputed certain individuals from their body 
to address the officers of the Coast army, 
and a letter was sent to the principal stations, 
the substance of which was, that the 
publications in the Bombay newspapers, of 
a general order, issued at Madras on the 
1st of May, had excited, in the minds of 
the Bombay officers, the greatest surprise 
and disgust, as it mentioned the suspension 
of some of the best and most respectable 
officers of the Coast army.” 

That, participating in the feelings of 
the iSIadras officers on this occasion, all were 
unanimous, and there was not a dissenting 
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voice in annoimeing fhe wisli of the Boni- 
bay officers to afford every facility which 
might lay in their power, towards procuring 
redress against the tyrannical and oppressive 
conduct of the Governor of Madras and his 
advisers.” 

To those who may be disposed to form 
an impartial judgment on the subject, the 
conduct of the Bombay Officers is worthy 
of consideration : they were sufficiently near 
the scene of action to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the leading circumstances, 
and they were so totally distinct, as well 
in distance of situation, as in routine of 
duty, that they scarcely could be influenced 
by persopal or local prejudices. The opinion 
which they formed may, therefore, be con- 
sidered to be as free from partiality, or party 
feeling, as that which any community could 
form on a subject of this nature. If this 
conclusion be just, the unequivocal terms, 
in which the opinion of the Bombay officers 
is expressed, must have afforded to the 
officers at Hydrabad a considerable degree 
of satisfaction ; inasmuch as it appeared fully 
to justify the decisive conduct which they 
had adopted, in repelling, with disgust, the 
praise which w^as offered to them, under 
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tlie presumption, tliat they had tacitly 
approved (because they had not publicly 
resented) the measures of Sir G, Barlow ; — » 
measures which have already produced very 
disagreeable consequences, and which, if 
pursued, may lead to disasters of the most 
serious nature to the officers of the Compa- 
ny’s service, to the Company themselves, 
and to the vital interests of the mother 
State. 

ft is truly painful to contemplate 
the crisis to which the affairs of the Madras 
Government have been brought by this man. 
The officers of the most efficient part of 
the military establishment have been com- 
pelled to vindicate their feelings, by inform- 
ing the Governor of Madras, that his 
praise of them was considered an insult, and 
could not be accepted. 

The officers, with the troops that com- 
pose the principal garrison in the Northern 
division, have suspended the functions of 
their commandant, who had been sent as 
a sort of avowed spy over their conduct ; 
and the officers of a separate establishment 
have publicly ^expressed their surprize and 
disgust at the oppressive conduct which has 
produced this phenomenon . Yet, with these 
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awful warnings, the same system of terror 
is pursued, and measures seem to he adopted 
to prevent any communication to the Gover» 
nor Genera], which might inform him of 
the actual state of aflairs, and might enable 
him, by the seasonable interposition of his 
authority, to prevent the calamities which 
seem to impend over this presidency. In 
vain have various occurrences happened, 
during the present enlightened period of his- 
tory, w’hich might have instructed the per- 
sons in power here, of the wisdom of that 
maxim obtaining in the pohtics of free states, 
that when those vested with authority are 
conscious of having adopted a bad cause, and 
when they perceive that the great body of 
those, whom they rule, will not be recon- 
ciled to a system that is founded on injustice, 
and unsupported by reason; in such a case, 
it is the practice of those rulers, according 
to every principle of patriotism and policy, 
to prevent the horrors of civil discord, to 
shew a seasonable condescension to the pre- 
vailing opinions of the great majority of 
those who are subject to their controul ; but 
who, if they saw a palpable neglect of their 
interests, an4 a relentless perseverance in 
the system, which at once insults and injures 
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them, might abandon themselves to the 
sway of their personal feelings^ and become 
totally indifferent to sentiments of public 
duty, and to consequences of the greatest 
general import. 

That Sir G. Barlow, and his minions, 
were fully conscious of the impropriety of 
their conduct, with respect to Major Boles, 
is evident from various expedients to which 
they resorted from time to time, but chiefly 
from the overtures that were nmde to Major 
Boles through the channels of a member of 
council, and General Gowdie ; the expedients 
which those characters adopted of declaring, 
that they w^ere not instructed to make the 
proposal, is too shallow to deceive the most 
ignorant or inexperienced; it, in effect, pro- 
duced a consequence, quite different from 
that which was . intended ; it w’as one of 
those a wkw’ard frauds which carry their own 
antidote along with them; and may very 
aptly be compared to the finesse adopted by 
a certain great character, now high in office, 
who, having occasion to discuss the subject 
of an interference on his part, which was 
highly improper, and highly criminal, com- 
menced his explanation wills, “ By the 
sacred God, Sir, I never got a rupee by it.”' 
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He bad not been accused of any sinister 
motive, neither would the idea of the pos- 
sibility of his receiving a bribe have occurred, 
but for his unsolicited defence, which 
excited suspicion, and led to the positive 
discovery, that he had actually received a 
douceur of 5000 rupees. The declaration 
of the last-men tionlid gentlemen, that they 
Hvere not employed by Sir G. Barlow^, appears 
to have been as unnecessary as the disavo wal 
of the bribe was in the instance mentioned ; 
and, like it, creates suspicion, and renders 
it, in fact, probable that Sir G. Barlow felt 
an emotion of compunction at the retro- 
spect of the acts he bad counselled. 

In short, the blind perseverance in acts 
of error, and an unqualified support of the 
doctrines of a set of men, who have w^'ormed 
themselves into confidence, by the basest 
means, have brought the aflairs of this Gc- 
vernment to the verge of ruin ; for, although 
no open act of violence hag yet taken place, 
there can be no doubt that matters may 
soon proceed to that extremity. U nhappi ly, 
their proceedings are so w'eil calculated to 
produce that end, that it is no longer reason- 
able to entertain a hope of their fihlure, 
unless the private communications wdrich 
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may reacli Lord Minto, may induce him 
to interpose his personal authority, and, by 
his presence at Madras, to restore some 
degree of confidence to the sincere friends 
of established Government, administered 
with justice and equity. 

The transactions at Masulipatam suc- 
ceeded next in order to those which have 
been detailed ; they shall accordingly be 
noticed in the next communication. 

Adzeu I 

LETTER V.^ 

Madras^ lOth September ^ 1809, 

Dear Sir, 

My letters by the last dis- 
patch will have prepared your mind for the 
reception of the accounts that I am about to 
give you. The discontents of the army are 
no longer expressed in angry declarations 
and memorials, but have shewn themselves 

* The preceding letters are written, as the Reader 
miist have observed, by the same correspondent. It is 
to be wished that the series had been complete, but they 
were originally written, it is necessary to remark, for 
the informatioii of a gentleman at Calcutta, and have 


in deeds, not to be doubted, or denied. As 
the discontents were general, as has been 
described to you in my previous correspond- 
ence, so the eiFects of them do not appear 
to have been confined to one station of the 
army. 

At Masulipatam, Hydrabad, and Serin- 
gapatam, many direct acts of insubordina- 
tion have occurred. The Government have, 
in consequence, had recourse to summary 
means, to suppress the prevailing spirit, and 
to reduce it within its proper boundary. 
Large forces of bis Majesty's troops, joined 
by a part of the Native army, comiiianded 
by King’s otBcers, have been sent to the 
Southward and Northward; and a detach- 
ment, consisting of troops of a like descrip- 
tion, with the addition of the IMysore 
cavalry, have been ordered to march to Se- 
ringapatam. It will he necessary to observe^ 
that before these extreme measures were 
pursued, the Government had the most un- 

'been since forwarded by blrn to this country. This will 
account for the series being intCTrupted at the intei-esting 
period, at which it closes. The remaining letter [No. S.J 
is written by another hand, and must serve to fill up the 
chasm in the correspondence, which otherwise it would 
have been difficult to supply. 
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doubted proofs -of the disaffection of the 
army at the principal stations. The first 
tleclared symptom of it was manifested at 
Masulipatam, in the month of June, in the 
arrest of Lieutenant Colonel Inn,es, who had 
been recently placed in the command of the 
European battalion, in the room of LieutC” 
nant Colonel A. Taylor, who was supposed 
not to have been active enough in keeping 
under the rising spirit of discontent among 
his officers, which had discovered itself, as 
reported, on several occasions, at the mess 
of the regiment, in obnoxious toasts, and 
allusions to the acts of the Government 
The cause of the arrest of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Innes was, an attempt on his part to 
carry an order of the Government of Fort 
St. George into effect, directing the em- 
barkation of one or more detachments of 
the European regiment, on board certain of 
his Majesty’s ships, in the capacity of Ma- 
rines. Ill communicating his orders to the 
regiment. Lieutenant Col. Innes, imprudently 
published the letter of the Adjutant General, 
accompanying them, and which was meant, 
it may be presumed, for his private perusal, 
as it conveyed a threat in the event of any 
irregularity on the part of the officers, that 
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tlie regiment should be dispersed, and the 
whole of the officers, with the exception 
of the general staff, would be placed on 
half-pay. On this circumstance being made 
known, a general agitation ensued, which 
seemed to threaten the personal safety of 
Lieutenant Colonel Innes, wdio was then 
preparing means to resist it by force, w’hen 
Major Storey, the next officer in command, 
waited on Colonel Innes, and explained to 
him the sentiment of the corps, and ex- 
pressed a wish that he would abandon, 
through an apprehension of the probable 
consequences, his meditated opposition, and 
requested, that he wmuld be so good as to 
suspend the execution of the orders, until 
further explanation could be received from 
the Presidency. Lieutenant Colonel Innes 
refusing to comply with this request, w’as, 
at the recommendation of the officers pre- 
sent, put under arrest ; — not, as it is said, 
out of personal disrespect, but under an im- 
pression, as before explained, that his per- 
son, otherwise, would not have been in 
safety, from an idea, generally entertained, 
that he was to be made the instrument of 
dispersing the corps, in order ultimately to 
reduce it. Major Storey took immediate 
1 * % 
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means of reporting to Government the ne- 
cessity, in his mind, for having acted in the 
manner described. This original act of in- 
subordination was followed by others equally 
strong. The fortress was immediately 
taken possession of by the European troops 
and the Native corps in the neighbourhood, 
and means prepared for defence. Commu- 
nications, it must be understood, Avere con- 
stantly kept up at this time between the 
garrison and other great stations of the 
army, through the instrumentality of com- 
mittees, regularly organised, and empowered 
to act for the whole. Colonel J. Malcolm, 
at this juncture, was sent, on a special mis- 
sion, from the Government, to endeavour to 
produce submission in this branch of the 
army ; but he was for some time denied ad- 
mission into the garrison, and was at length 
obliged to return to Madras, without effect- 
ing the object he had in charge. The regi- 
ments in possession of Masiilipatam refused 
to submit but on the condition of a general 
amnesty, which Colonel Malcolm was not 
authorised to grant. The only terms pos- 
sessed by him were, tliat none of the mem- 
bers of the garrison should be punished but 
by the sentence of a court-niiartial. As this 
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%von]d have left all the officers at the 
mercy of Government, at the moment when 
it was most offended, it is not strange that 
the proposal should have been rejected, 
as it offered nothing but what each of them 
would have been entitled to, even under the 
last and most unfavourable circumstances. 
After the dismissal of Colonel Malcolm, the 
regiments within the garrison meditated on 
a removal from Masulipatam to "join the 
corps at Hydrabad. But they were per- 
suaded to change these intentions, as it is 
said, by a communication from the officers 
of the last-mentioned station, or more pro- 
bably by an order issued by Major General 
Pater, commanding the Northern division of 
the army. 

Whilst these matters were passing at 
Masulipatam, the conduct of the officers of 
the subsidiary force at Hydrabad, was not 
less marked with offence towards the Go- 
vernment. This was not anticipated, by the 
civil authorities, inasmuch as the officers on 
this station had refused, as the Government 
supposed, to join the other officers of the 
army in the intended meihorial to the Go- 
vernor General of India, which gave occa- 
sion, as I have before explained to you, to 
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the publication of the long order of Lord 
Minto, and on account of such supposed 
refusal, the Governor of Madras had thought 
fit to thank this part of the army in public 
orders. On the 15th of June, however, 
the officers of the subsidiary force, disdaiii” 
jug the compliment paid to them at the ex- 
pense of their brother officers, forwarded an 
address to Sir G. Barlow, stating, that they 
participated in the general sentiments ex- 
pressed by the officers of the army, in re- 
spect to the late transactions, it concluded 
■with recommending an abrogation of the 
orders of the 1st of May. But a more posi- 
tive act of disobedience was manifested on 
the 8th of July, iri an absolute refusal of 
these officers to permit a battalion to be 
moved from the subsidiary force, though 
directly ordered by the Government. On 
the 21st of the same month, a further ad- 
dress was communicated to the Governor, 
through the officer commanding, repeating 
the former requisition, and moreover insist- 
ing on an indemnity to the officers of the 
garrison of Masiilipatam. In this disposi- 
tion of things, a test was framed by the 
Government, which w^as, tendered to the 
officers generally of the Hon. Company’s 
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service, . This was accompanied hy a circu- 
lar letter, v^^hicli gave great offence to the 
feelings of the army, who were required to 
subscribe the test, and was aggravated still 
further by the means which attended the 
subscription of the paper. In many instan- 
ces, when officers were sent for to head-quar- 
ters to subscribe the test, their return to 
their corps was cut off by troops, drawn up 
with a -view to intercept them. In others, 
the head-quarters were suiTOunded by a 
military force ; and in one place particularly, 
at Trichinopoly, the officers who were de- 
sired to subscribe the test were not only 
hemmed in by the troops, but were after- 
wards marched to the main guard by an 
escort of Europeans ; and, after remaining 
in confinement for the night, they were 
marched down in actual custody to Tanjore, 
wdience they w^ere suffered to proceed at 
liberty to some part of the coast between 
Sadras and Negapatam. The feelings of the 
officers, on these degrading acts, may be 
collected from the inclosed paper,'^ which is 
subscribed by the officers of all the corps, 
and is to bepresented to Lord Minto, on bis 
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arriyal at this Presidency ; an event which 
is hourly expeqted. 

But to proceed with the account of 
transactions in this quarter. On the 3d of 
August, Colonel Close, the late most re- 
Spected Adjutant General of the army, 
arrived at the Resident’s house at Hydrabad, 
having been ordered to that station by the 
Government, to take the temporary com- 
mand of the subsidiary force. This seemed 
a well-advised measure of the Government, 
as it promised, through the indnence and 
character of the newdj- appointed comman- 
der, to reconcile the didereoces that bad 
arisen. -But, unfortunately, they w'ere now 
at such a crisis that men could not recede, 
withont the danger of supreme punishment, 
unless Colonel Close’s mediation had been 
attended*, with a proposal of a general obli- 
vion of t^hat had passed. After an ineffec- 
tual endeavour to adjust misunderstandings. 
Colonel Close was obliged to relinquish his 
command ; in w^hich, indeed, to speak pro- 
perly, he w'-as never fairly inducted. Things 
were carried to so great a pass before this 
gentleman was sent to Flydrabad, that it 
was intended that the whole of this force 
should proceed to Madras, to seek a redress 


of grievances bj the force, or influence, of 
their appearance before its walls. A batta- 
lion was actually sent in advance, and the 
whole were to be joined in the march, 
as it is said, by the discontented part of the 
army at Masulipatam. But this scheme was 
abandoned, on a representation fi'om the 
Resident at the court of the Nizam, that a 
large body of Mahratta horse was stationed 
on the frontier, and ready to rush into the 
Company’s territories, and those of their 
allies, if the country should be deserted by 
the British force. This information, even 
^t this juncture, and in the height of the 
irritation of the army, had more weight 
than the orders of Government, and detet- 
mined them instantly to give up their 
supposed interests in deference to the more 
important, and more valuable, interests of 
their country. 

But the most violent, and the last mea- 
sure has been resorted to and accomplished, 
in the vicinity of Seringapatam, where the 
troops, adhering to the Government, and the 
disaflected corps, have unhappily come in 
hostile contact with each other. The 8th 
and 15th regiment of Native Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Chittledroog, had seized at the 
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ctid of the mouth of July, under the orders 
of the committee at Seringapatam, the Coin” 
;pany's treasure at the former station ; and, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
resident, and the officer commanding in 
Mysore, max’ched with these pecuniary 
resources towards the latter garrison, and 
had nearly terminated their march, without 
opposition. But, on the 6th of August, 
when they were at a small distance from 
Seringapatam, they w^ere encountefed by a 
detachment, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gibbs, consisting of European 
and Native infantry and cavalry, and a party 
of the Mysore horse ; and, after a trifling 
shew of resistance, the battalions from Chit- 
tledroog w^ere routed. The Government 
order on the occasion, states these battalions 
to have been entirely defeated and dis- 
persed, and that nearly the whole of the 
rebel force was destroyed.”* But in a sub-* 
sequent aceountf it is mentioned, that a con- 
siderable number escaped into the garrison 
of Seringapatam. It is said, and generally 
believed, that these regiments would not 
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have made any resistance, if they had been 
aware that the foree which suddenly opposed 
their march, belonged to the British army. 
The attack commenced on the part of the 
Mysore horse, and was resisted by the 8th 
and 15th battalions, until the European 
troops came up ; when all resistance ceased, 
and the whole column endeavoured to gain 
the garrison; suffering themselves to be 
cut down by the cavalry, without any 
opposition. It is described, in the Govern- 
ment order, lately published, as an act of 
cowardice, arising out of a consciousness 
of the badness of the cause, whilst it is 
painted in other accounts as an act of devo- 
tion in the ofBf ers and men of the battalion 
of their persons and their lives, to a neces- 
sity which they could not resist, without 
wounding the bosoms of their countrymen, 
and their brethren in arms. On which side 
the truth exists, I cannot presume to decide. 
A sally, it appears, w'as made from the Fort, 
at the time that the general affair happened 
between the detachment under Lieutenant 
Colonel Gibbs and the battalions from 
Cliittledroog ; but which did not succeed ; 
the assailants w^ere driven back by the 
JPicquet, and a detachment from the 5th 



regiment of Native cavalrj, under tBe com» 
mand of Captain B^ane, of the 25tli dra- 
goons. This circumstance diverted the. 
-attentioa of Lieutenant Colonel Gibbs, and 
probably saved the Chittledroog detachment 
from annihilation. Some officers of the 
latter are wounded and taken prisoners, but 
I cannot procure any accurate statement of 
the casualties. Since these unhappy occur- 
rences, it is believed, that no otlier hostile 
acts have taken place; and, on the 31st 
ultimo, we are told by a general order of 
Government, that the officers of Serin- 
gapatam have surrendered at discretion, and 
have been inarched into the interior of 
Mysore. Some circumstances are said to 
have attended this lust measure, marked by 
a severity, \^'hich it could scarcely be neces- 
sary to use, but which, at, present, I do not 
feel myself sufficiently informed to relate. 

Ol: the Hydrabad, or Masulipatam pro- 
ceedings, no further accounts have been 
received, tlian a general rumour of tlieir 
having submitted. But on the 7th instant, 
an order was issued by Government, direct- 
ing tluit all corps moving without orders 
slroukl be considered as in a state of rebellion; 
wliicii would seem to infer, that at that date, 
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all was not considered by tbe Govern men t, 
to be in a state of tranquillity, 

I have given you a general statement 
of things as they have occured ; and must 
refer you for more particular accounts of 
,some of the events described to the official 
papers of government, which I have enclosed 
in a separate packet. Ton will have letters 
written by other hands, more full andcircum*- 
stantial than mine, but probably not more 
authentic. 

^ ^ 


P S. I just open my letter to add, that 
Lord ISIinto has arrived, and, in his courteous 
reception of certain inviduals here, who 
were somewhat under a cloud, opinions are 
entertained that his Lordship does not ap- 
prove so wholly as was imagined of the 
strong acts of our local Government, 
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LETTER YL 

Extract of a Letter from Pondicherry ^ 
received hy the Margaret. 

September 1 809. 

You must have heard, by more 
direct communications, that more than four- 
fifths of the Company’s officers, have been 
removed from their respective battalions, on 
their refusal to subscribe to a test submitted 
to them by Government. Their places have 
been supplied by King’s officers. The test 
merely inferred, ** that the officers (required 
to sign it) should obey the orders and sup- 
** port the authority of the Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George,” no more 
than is expressed or implied in the com- 
mission of every officer. But the letter 
inclosing the test, and which was ordered 
to be read to the individual officers, who 
were required to receive it, contained insi- 
nuations, so pointed against the whole body 
of the army, that a general repugnance to 
subscribe it was felt and expressed, not only 
by those who were desired to subscribe the 
test, but by those appointed to administer 
it The consequences you already know. 
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The recusant officers have been allowed to 
proceed to different parts of the coast. 
Many are at this place, and others at Sadrasy 
and other places on the same line. The 
Sepoys have expressed, universally, a dislike 
to their new officers, and some even have 
refused to act until their former officers be 
restored. 

An order of Government has been pub- 
lished, signifying to the Native troops, that 
their former commandants and subaltern 
officers, had been removed for disobedience 
or disaffection to the Government, but this 
did not seem to lessen the dislike of tlie 
troops to the measure. It was, however, 
persisted in, and carried into effect at Trichi- 
nopoly, Bangalore, Nundydroog, Travancore, 
and the whole centre division of the army. 
An attempt was also made to carry it into 
edect at Seringapatam, but it wholly failed, 
and terminated in the possession of the for- 
tress by the officers, who were hostile to 
that measure. The King’s troops were dis- 
missed from the garrison ; and the place was 
promptly occupied, and held by the insur- 
gents. It was shortly afterwards invested by 
the troops of Mysore, and a detachment of 
King’s troops, and communication of course 
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impeded with the surrounding cotintrY* 
Two battalions from Chittledroog endea” 
Yored to relieve it in the middle of August | 
but were in part cut off with the loss of 
nearly 200 men^ and twm officers killed and 
wounded : the rear guard particularly suf« 
fered from the attack of the European and 
Mysore cavalry ; they are reported to have 
made but a slight resistance* 

Early in the last month, Colonel Close 
was sent to Hydrabad by the orders of 
Govern ment> to take the command^ and 
introduce the test at that station ; but, after 
ineffectual attempts to take the charge, ^ 
and administer the test, was obliged to with- 
draw. He addressed both officers and tlie 
Native troops in their turn, but was equally 
unsuccessful in both addresses ; he was armed 
W'ith full powers to negociate wnth the 
Native officers arid men, to withdraw them, 
if practicable, from the influence of their 
officers, by all the temptations in the hands 
of authority tO offer. But all apparently 
Was vain, though it is said that the acts of 
subordinate agents were afterwards more 
successful, both here, and in other jilaces. 
So much alarm, of late, has been excited bj^ 
these practices^ that a renewal ©f the fatal 
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scene, wbich happened at Vellore, has been 
every where dreaded. This, with other 
causes, and the expected arrival of Lord 
Minto, according to the proclamation of his 
Lordship at the end of July, induced the 
subsidiary force at Hydrabad, to send their 
submission to Madras, to be presented to 
Lord Minto, when he should arrive, and to 
express a readiness on the part of the officers, 
to sign the required test. This example 
operated on the minds of the officers of the 
garrison of Seringapatam, who have also 
surrendered at discretion, and are marched 
into the interior, though the Sepoys ha(l 
loudly clamoured for revenge for their late 
suffering, and demanded to die at their 
posts in the defence of their officers.” The 
officers at Masulipatam have also submitted, 
having first prevailed on the men, though 
the task was not easy, to accept the 
amnesty proclaimed by Government. 

Since these acts have occurred, there has 
been an awful pause, and no one can con- 
jecture what will be the ultimate event. This 
silence keeps many tender sentiments alive, 
in respect to the parties involved in these 
melancholy transactions. It is happy, how- 
ever, that Lord Minto is at the Presidency 
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of Madras, where he arrived about a fort- 
night ago ; and it is hoped, that his presence 
may be serviceable in healing the wounds, 
. which the unaccountable severit}' of precedng 
acts had unfortunately opened. Heaven 
prosper so charitable an endeavour ! 


Though the preceding letters afford a full 
and eircumstantial account of many impor- 
tant events, of which the public hitherto v'cre 
but imperfectly informed, it is a matter of 
regret that some particulars are yet wanting, 
to render the detail complete. We are still 
without accounts of the actual loss of 
offeers and men in the unhappy occurrence 
at Seringapatam, except the short order, 
published by Government on the IBtli of 
August, shall be considered in such a light. 
We are also but slightly advised of the imme- 
diate means that led to the surrender of the 
disaffected corps at the last- mentioned sta- 
tion ; but the fact seems to be indisputable. 
What is even more to be lamented, we 
have no other than an accidental rumour of 
a general submission and amnesty, with an 
exception, or extension, to three or four indi- 
viduals, whose cases> it is stfid, ^e reserved 




for tlie dedision of the proper authorities iit 
this country. We shall be happy to have all 
these desirable particulars confirmed, and to 
learn, on credible authority, that the power 
of the East India Company over their armies, 
as demi-ofhcially announcedj is increased 
and established by the close, or consume 
mation of the disastrous events that have oc- 
curred, beyond the reach of huhiah assault, 
or the hazard of future fortune. 

There may be many who may not 
chuse to assent to all the propositions and 
conclusions founded on^ Or deduced from 
the flicts stated in the preceding letters. 
The writers of them, being on the spot, 
wdiere the transactions, of which they speak; 
were passing irhmcdiately under their eyes, 
and which they describe as fraught with 
universal interest, might reasonably be deem- 
ed, in their relations, but more especially in 
their course of reasoning, to be subject to 
a bias — an involuntary leaning to the one 
side or the other. They exhibit not, indeed, 
any ostentation of neutrality. But though 
this circumstance might lead us to distrust 
the deductions they should draw from facts, 
it would seem to dispose us to credit the 
facts themselves, so far. as they are detailed » 
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For who are so well qualified to give us 
authentic narratives of circumstances, as 
they who are themselves eye-witnesses ot 
them ? The marks of the foregoing corres- 
pondence are the intrinsic marks ot authen- 
ticity and truth apparent on the tace ot u . 
the fault, if itr he thought tirat there be any 
discoverable about it, is the leaning, oi in- 
clination. of the writers respectively to the 
claims of the army.' If it be not a species 
of gallantry, it is a sign, at least, of gene- 
rosity and independence to adliere to an iin- 

successful cause. _ 

But the sensible and able writers or the 
foregoing letters, notwithstanding they are 
influenced by a visible predilection tor the 
success of the array, are not blind, as it 
should seem, to the inherent defects ot its 
pretensions, nor of the mode by which the 
attempt was rnade to advance them. Iht.y 
record with grief and reluctance— but th<y 
do record— the nnfortunate and fetal extre- 
mities, into which an originally well-inten- 
tioned, and most honorablo body of men 
• were gradually provoked, and impcrMptibly 
involved. They express a concern tor their 
errors, but they do not endeavour to throw 
over them a justification or detence. 
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We are not ashamed to feel and avow 
that we own somewhat of the same senti- 
ment with these writers, springing, as we 
confess, from the same cause — along inter- 
course with the Indian army, and a firm 
and unshaken conviction of its worth. Sin- 
cerely and deeply, do we deplore the melan- 
choly events that have closed their recent 
struggle. But melancholy though they be, 
and though they may be hastily, and incon- 
siderately condemned by those -who have 
neither interest nor patience to investigate 
the circumstances attending them, or the 
causes that gave them birth, there is not a , 
thinking mind, we speak with confidence, 
or a feeling heart within the kingdom, that 
can contemplate them without suggesting 
a palliation of the error which produced 
them, or returning a responsive sigh for the 
consequences likely to result from it. 

A general cry has gone forth against 
the malcontents of the Coast army, sounded 
in a variety of tones — from the whisper of 
private insinuation, to the fulminating re- 
port of the Governor General in Council. 
The public ear has been stunned and wea- 
ried with never-ceasing accusations. It is 
now lime that it should *be opened to the 
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still voice of truth;, which seeks not to pour 
into it any laboured or varnished story, but 
whose first and last declaration is, that it 
aims not at the perversion of justice, through 
nice subtleties and metaphysical reasonings, 
but claims an extenuation of the oifence, 
which it candidly admits, from the provoca-? 
tions which promoted it. 

He who shall cast his eye, however 
negligent and hasty may he the glance, over 
the first acts that gave rise to the discon-r 
tents of the army, cannot withdraw it with- 
out an impression, that there was abundant 
food for complaint. 

Not to dwell on minute and extreme 
matters, we would ask. Is it no cir- 
cumstance of bitterness, that established 
emoluments should be taken from certain 
members of the army, not only without 
remuneration, but without the form of 
a previous and customary enquiry ? 
that they should be taken from them on 
grounds which they were not permitted to 
controvert, and on the assertion of a junior 
officer, unconfirmed by any external autho- 
rity whatsoever, whilst they were denied by 
a respectable part of the staff? Is it no 
injury to have the door of justice shut in the 
face of their solicitation, though couched in 
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tile most respectful terms, and urged under 
the most direct and avowed responsibility ? 
Is it no injury, whilst their own claims to 
justice are refused, to see the object "bf 
their pursuit walking at bis ease, and at full 
liberty, and in the plenitude of power to 
molest them still further, in despite of theijr 
means to pursue him, and in contempt of 
the authority which they had been taught to 
reverence ? Is it no mortification to look 
for ultimate redress where they have been 
wont to find it, and to be disappointed in the 
appeal ? Is it no grievance to have the 
the source of promotion changed, from one 
who has an intimate knowledge of military 
merit and deserving, to another who is unac- 
quainted even with the names that stand on 
the army list, and who is not to be ap- 
proached but through the introduction and 
condescension of one in the meridian of 
grace, though in the dawn of service ? Is it 
of no concern to them, to see officers of dis- 
tinguished rank flying from their eminent 
stations, in disgust and loathing, giving 
the truest test of the sincerity of their sen- 
timent, in the relinquishment of lucrative 
place, in the dearer consultation of their 
dignity and honor?. Is it no grievance 
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tliat the chief of the army staff are deprived 
of their offices, and suspended from their 
station in the army, on the sole and avowed 
ground of their having paid an unqualified 
obedience to the orders of their Commander 
in Chief ? Is it a matter foreign to the 
feelings of an officer, to perceive his bre- 
thren arbitrarily put beyond the pale of the 
army without enquiry, and without a hear- 
ing ? Is it of no annoyance to them, in 
holding a commission, rendered insecure, 
not only by its being subject to be seized on 
some military impeachment or insinuation, 
hut that it shall be exposed tp suspension, 
at the whim or caprice of power, for alleged 
reasons, unconnected with military mea- 
sures ? Is it of no importance, that ofiicers, 
having leave to quit the company’s posses- 
sions, from infirmity or the urgency of their 
private affairs, should be detained in India 
against their will, from vain and capricious 
motives of men in pow^'er ; and be dismissed 
at length, without explanation, to pursue 
their original destination ; whilst others of 
high rank and character, should be hurried 
wfith ignominy, and almost under the de-^ 
grading circumstances of felons, though 
without a verdict or judgment, beyond the 



company’s confines, and finally to England, 
contrary to their declared wishes, and in 
direct and express violation of their interests? 
If these things have happened, and none 
can seriously dispute the facts, have, we 
occasion to look around ns for reasons for 
the irritated feelings of the coast army? 
Some of the circumstances, embraced by 
these <|ucstions, may be partially contro- 
verted or qualified, but the greater part of 
them are admitted by the official documents 
of the local Government, though an endea- 
vour is made to disguise them by a fiilse 
glare of colouring, or to contravene them by 
sophisticated argument. A sulficient answer 
has been given, we apprehend, to these 
ingenious artifices, in the correspondence 
that has foregone. 

The inflamed sensations of parties were 
further aggravated by matters, which, under 
other circumstances, would have passed 
unheeded. We shall not here pause to add 
any new article to the long catalogue of 
o lienee, which we have hastily ran over. 

It hardly will be denied that there was 
not much irritable matter, lurking under the 
obnoxious acts enumerated, which, if it should 
at any time find vent, would produce the 
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most mischievous consequences. It was the 
duty, however, of individuals, it will be 
said, to smother their inward feelings, in 
dutiful respect to the constituted authorities 
above them. But there would appear a sort 
of correspondent duty on the side of those 
authorities, not to harass individual feelings 
unnecessarily, or to put them to trials, which 
they might not, from human infirmity, be 
able or suincient to sustain. Though a 
soldier has to exercise and practice himself 
to submission and obedience, in controul 
of temper and passion, it is not to be 
assumed, because he has put on the uniform 
and the devotedness of his order, that he has 
therefore cast off the ordinary feelings of 
his nature. These may be outraged by 
uncommon incidents or aggravations, so as 
to overcome habits that long patience and 
professional principles have united to confirm. 
When the condition of the soldier is beheld 
in a liberal point of view, and in which it 
ought ever to be beheld, it would infer a spe» 
cies of cowardice in him, who should wan- 
tonly assail it. What a soul must that man 
liave, who would irritate him to resentment, 
when the consequence of resentment, which 
in an indifferent person would be innocent, 
in him would be a crime ? 
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But it is doubtless the business of a 
wise Government to compass its strong 
measures, by means as mild and moderate, 
as the accomplishment of the ends will 
admit. The wisdom of such a rule of 
action has all the authority of a political 
maxim, established on the practice of legis- 
lators of all ages and of all countries. On 
the other hand, it is a sign of mental weak- 
ness, and depravity of a meaner sort, to 
enforce a violent act, by violent and olFenesive 
means. Such a conduct, while it overlooks 
the natui’e of man, treats his best sensibilities 
with contempt, and displays, in the act of 
authority, all the littleness, and the grovel- 
ing and the debasing qualities of private and 
humorous spleen. If there be anything 
more likely than another to stir men’s pas- 
sions, and to betray them out of their course, 
it is the wild and pnrestrained exprcise of 
power. For, when the humiliating weaknesses 
of individuals are discovered in the sacred 
organ of Government, which should be sup- 
posed free and untouched by such infirmity, 
it loses the best homage of respect; it approx- 
imates to the condition of ordinary beings, 
and it is not to be wondered, if men, having 
lost all respect for it, sliquld forget what is 




still due, from the essence of which it par* 
takes. 

But it is no justification, we are aware, 
of the officers of the coast army, to shew^, 
that the head of the local Government bad 
also his demerits or defects. Their offence 
, is not to be done away by any supposed 
failing of another. It will be sufficient to 
assert once more, that no defence is attempted. 
But we may have the benefit of this obser- 
vation, at least, from the circumstance, that 
if at this interval, the highest authority of 
the state could not keep itself aloof from 
the dominion of passion, that they wdio had 
less dignity and place to guard them from 
yielding to such an influence, may not be 
too harshly censured from falling into the 
same excess. 

It would be useless, and it certainly 
would be. painful to us, to recapitulate all the 
acts, succeeding one another in a train of 
necessary consequence, as described in the 
narratives, already in the possession and 
recollection of the reader, and which served 
to feed and keep alive the embers of dis- 
content. It must, however, be notieed, 
tliat at the moment when the agitation of 
the army was most general, from the con« 
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tinued removal of officers from the service, 
without any of the forms of trial, the 
officers at the presidency were iiwi ted, in a 
sort of mockery of grace, to partake of the 
banquets at the Government palace. They 
were bid, and in some instances compelled 
as it were, to share in these splendid enter- 
tainments, whilst their hearts were breaking 
from the deprivations they were condemned 
to, by the hand which dictated the compli- 
mentary card of invitation. In insult of 
their best feelings, they were constrained 
to sit down with a man, on whom other- 
wise they would have disdained to look, who 
was the author, in their apprehension, of all 
their accumulated wrongs. Thus an inge- 
nious contrivance was invented to pierce 
the heart and soul at the same moment, and 
to turn the blessings of providence, not 
into nourishment, but atrophy, or into a 
pabulam for the passions, that already fevered 
and consumed the frame. For not attending 
to this feast of reason and the flo w of soul,” 
a promising band of youths were driven 
from their military studies, half-prosecuted 
and half-digested, to spread the liberal doc- 
trine just communicated to them, far and 
wide through the army, whilst the veteran 
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was doomed, as it is related, but we cannot 
bring ourselves to credit the fact, to proceed 
over a wdde track of country, from tlie coast 
of Coramaiidel to the opposite coast of 
Malabar, from Madras to Goa, before he 
had shaken off the httigue, or had relieved 
himself of the expenses of a long previous 
march,,and was sent undefended or untented, 
at the commencement of the Monsoon, 
against “ the pelting of the pitiless storm.” 
Other similar practices are mentioned, but 
these are sufficient for any breast not har- 
dened or callous against human suffering. 

No new contrivances w*ere necessary 
to draw forth men’s opinions, nor w^ere any 
new means requisite to distend the chasm 
of disunion between the person at the head 
of the Government and the individual officers 
of the army. The measures of Government 
had the rare operation of turning every 
heart against it, and had, contrary to common 
experience, involved the authors and advi- 
sers of them, personally, in all the odiinn 
attached to the acts themselves. It is to be 
wished that, instead of pushing matters to 
extremes, and dwelling on the very verge of 
power, in nice calculation of its extent, a 
spirit of conciliation had been seasonably 
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manifested, so far as it might have heen 
discovered, without the compromise of any 
leading principle of Government. Some 
may think that such a spirit might h.ive 
been shewn, without prejudice to authority, 
in allowing the proceedings against the Quar- 
ter Master General to take their due course ; 
or possibly, that this favourite might have 
been abandoned, even, at a more advanced 
period of discontent, when it had been une- 
quivocally understood, that his ministry was 
odious, and could not be further continued 
with advantage to his country. If the opi- 
nion of the public should be allowed to have 
any influence on the administration of civil 
aflairs, it should not be neglected or con- 
temned, it should seem, in the military state. 
Popular clamour is sometimes delusive, but 
popular feeling is seldom agitated to any 
great degree without real and singular causes. 
It is always most desirable, that the love 
and affection of the subject should go hand 
in hand with his duty. Our history is not 
without instances, where Majesty itself has 
yielded, in the surrender of its immediate 
servants, in deference to the voice of the 
people. It could surely have been of little 
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Tcproach to a secondary or derivative GoTcrn- 
meot to have profited by the example. 

At the time to which we now allude, 
no circumstance of much acerbity had arisen 
to prevent an early and an easy accommo- 
dation of differences. The comiiiandants 
of corps, it will be recollected, did not 
object, nor could they reasonably have 
objected, to the act of Government, that 
deprived them of their tent allowances, nor 
did they remonstrate on the manner, which 
was not very gracious, by wbich that mea^ 
sure was effected. Their complaint, so 
far as it had the most distant relation to the 
tcnt-contract, was bottomed on a part of the 
report of Lieutenant Colonel iSIunro, wbich 
was thought to be unfounded and calumnious, 
and which was regarded and treated as tliat 
g'entleinan’s sole and undivided act. It is 
fit that this fiict should be rightly and dis- 
tinctly understood, as much misconception 
has been entertained of the origin of the 
discontents of the army, from want of in- 
formation on this particular point, llie 
abolition of the contract, it may be con- 
fidently said, formed no ingredient in the 
causes of the temporary di^afibetion towards 
the Government. The report alone was 
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supposed to be injurious and adverse to the 
interests of the array, and it was on that 
account resented. Whether a just or erro- 
neous opinion was conceived of it, we are 
not now disposed to enquire. It is to be 
lamented, that the merits^ or demerits of 
this paper, and the matters connected with 
it, were not submitted to the determination 
of a forum, peculiarly fitted to decide on 
the subject; and when such decision, most 
probably, would have been the means of 
averting all the unfortunate occurrences that 
subsequently happened. 

But the complaints of the Commandants 
of Corps were treated with disregard, and 
the right of constitutional appeal to the 
Court of Directors, was denied by the Go- 
vernment, by a positive refusal to transmit 
their Memorial, complaining of grievances, 
through the customary channel. This extras 
ordinary jproceeding was followed by the 
orders of the 31st of January and 1st of 
February. The suspension of the Adjutant 
and Deputy Adjutant General greatly in- 
creased the discontent, as the principle, 
asserted in the act, was not partial but 
universal, and might be extended, at will, 
to every component part of the army. 
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Wiiat was the fate of these ofEcers to-daj^ 
might be the fate of others on the morrow. 
It is not to be wmndered, therefore, that a 
common party should be made, in a sense 
of common danger, with the officers newly 
suspended from the service. The suspen- 
sion of an officer at any time, even under 
the most flagrant appearances, without 
affording him an opportunity of excusing or 
explaining his conduct, cannot but be re- 
garded as a harsh and severe measure. It is 
an act of extreme Authority, and ought not 
therefore to be resorted to, but in seasons 
of peculiar danger, or in instances of rare 
and extraordinary offence. To condemn, 
and afterwards to hear, is the practice not 
of a defined and limited Government, but 
of unbounded and tyrannic power. But the 
exercise of such a right, in so remote a 
quarter of the world, admitting that such 
a right lawfully exists, as by analogy it is 
contended, and that it is wisely and politi- 
cally exercised in the particular instance, 
is attended with aggravated circumstances, 
incident to local situation. It leaves the 
party suspended at a distance from his home, 
possibly without the means of support, or 
conveyance thither, or, if his means be small. 


ttiere is a chance of their being exliausted 
on the spot, or of being consumed in th^ 
purchase of a passage to Europe, so that 
he may be set down in a new world, without 
the power of seeking redress, where alone 
it is to be found, and where he Is to endea- 
vour to obtain it almost under insuperable 
disadvantages ; whilst the avenues that 
approach it are fully in the possession of 
the enemy. 

The frequent exercise of the assumed 
right of suspension, not only forced itself 
as a matter of general interest on the notice 
of men; but led them to‘ inquire on what 
precise ground a power, so sweeping in its 
nature, and so intolerable in its application, 
fundamentally stood. It was found, on 
examination, to depend more on analogy'^, 
and nice reasoning, than on declared and 
defined principle. It is not asserted in the 
act of George the Second, or articles of 
war, framed for the government of the 
Company’s Indian army, or in any other 
public instrument whence the Company's 
authority is derived, and to which the army 
might look for necessary information. But 
though it is not to be discovered iii these 
sources, it is supposed, by those wb® 
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exercised the, right, to reside in the original 
power delegated to the Company by the 
Legislature, to raise and maintain an army ; 
which would seem of itself to infer, that 
all the necessary means, calculated to insure 
the objects of the grant, were at the same 
time intended, and by implicatioh given. 
This would have been moi’e clear to common 
capacities, if there had not been any laws or 
rules prescribed by the Legislature and his Ma- 
jesty to the Company, for the maintenance and 
discipline of their armies, which appear in 
some sort to repel the implication, more 
especially as the signa superioritaiis are 
reser\ed to his Majesty, in the privilege 
declared by the act, of framing the articles 
of war, to be established for the govern- 
ment of the Company’s forces. Some jea- 
lousy might have been reasonably enter- 
tained as to the grant of so vast a power to 
a private body of men, and as it might by 
possibility be abused, and become detri- 
mental to the King’s subjects, this reserva- 
tion probably was introduced. It is a 
power, it is to be observed, to be exercised 
by one description of his Majesty’s subjects 
over another, without any communion with, 
or reference. to, the Executive organ, or the 
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common laws of the realm. That it should, 
therefore, be subjected to some controul, or 
superintendance, and that it was meant to be 
so subjected, hj the act of Geo. II. and the 
articles of war, is no very irrational suppo- 
sition. It is true, that in the act and arti- 
cles there is no provision for the dismissal of 
an officer, but by the sentence of a court- 
martial. So often as cashiering is mentioned 
in the articles of war, as often is it de- 
clared, that it is to-be effected by the sen-’ 
tence of a court-martial, which would 
favour an inference, that so penal an act 
could not be carried into execution, on 
whatsoever account, unless under the sanc- 
tion prescribed by the articles of war, in a 
like case. Yet cases might occur, where 
it would be desirable to use more immediate 
means for the discharge of a most danger 
rous individual. Such a prompt and sudden 
remedy is vested in his Majesty, in relation 
to his supreme command of the national 
force; and it has been therefore argued, by 
analogy, that the right of dismissal is inse- 
parable from the supreme command of an 
army. But is there no difference in the two 
cases } The power vested in his Majesty is 
of the essence of ^ the constitution, whereas 
that of the Company depends on particular 
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and peculiar laws,, and must therefore be 
circumscribed and goYcrned hy them. The 
one is used at home, over subjects in alle«^ 
giance — the other in a distant and foreign 
country, over fellow-subjects, who owe no 
allegiance, strictly speaking, but the duty 
of servants, yet still remain under the pro- 
tection of the Crown. The course of rea- 
soning, therefore, in the two instances, 
^lannot be the same. 

But if the right of dismissal is, by fair 
reasoning and necessary inference, in the 
executive body of tbe East India Company ; 
if the right be contended for, on analogy, 
and parity of principle, it should be bounded 
by tbe same wise and discreet fence, which 
our most gracious Sovereign has voluntarily 
placed around it, when carried into practice. 
His Majesty has never, in our recollection, 
sudered this kingly prerogative to be exer- 
cised by other than royal hands; whence 
justice, tempered wdth mercy, is ever ex- 
pected to emanate. What has been ob- 
served in respect to the right of dismissal 
of officers, with equal propriety applies 
to the act of suspension ; wffiich, as a minor, 
or moderated, employment of the same 
power, over the same subject, may be sup- 
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posed to be included in the greater autbo- 
ritj* We are not disposed to consider too 
rigidly the right of the executive body of the 
East India Company to dismiss their military 
servants, or to narrow them in any of the neces- 
sary means for the government of their armies 
and extensive possessions. But, allowing 
them the utmost which they could them- 
selves claim, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe, that any right given to them by the 
Legislature, for public purposes, and to the 
due exercise of which a responsibility 
attaches, can by them again be deputed to 
be exercised by others at a great distance, 
to whom the penalty of responsibility can 
scarcely reach, and over whom all present 
controul is absolutely impracticable. Such 
a preposterous position cannot, it is thought, 
be maintained on any common principle, or 
even on the anomaly of the constitution or 
the East India Company. 

The suspension of the Adjutant and 
Deputy Adjutant General of the army 
afforded an instance of as arbitrary a cha- 
racter as could possibly arise, and tended, 
accordingly, to raise a general sympathy and 
indignation through the army. Under the 
dominion of this mixed sentiment, the 
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officers, at the different stations, proposed 
a subscription for the support of one of the 
indiyiduals, whose priyate fortune was not 
co-extensive with his Military Desert, and 
who had fallen, as they considered, a Mar- 
tyr to a cause, in which all of them were 
, equally interested. The subscription, it is 
almost unnecessary to state, was instantly 
filled. The paper, which was to convey 
tjie good intentions of the body of tbe army 
to the late Deputy Adjutant General, was 
moulded into the form of a letter, subscribed 
by a long list of names, and displayed some- 
what of the feeling, it may be supposed, in 
which the subscription had been dictated^ 
The proceeding is thus particularly described, 
as it is stated to have given, peculiar offence 
to the Goyernment. It is certain, that seve- 
ral officers were afterwards suspended for 
having subscribed it, 

The great feature of offence, if offence 
it were, was the combination of parties to 
supply an individual with pecuniary resour- 
ces, which, pmong other purposes, might 
possibly be applied the recovery of his 
suspended rights. But the supply of money 
was an innocent, if not a commendable act, 
unless, attended with some obnoxious extrinr 


sic circumstance. Now the letter announc- 
ing the subscription was considered of this 
latter quality. The letter, however, was 
of a private nature, and was addressed per- 
sonally to Major Boles, and not intended for 
general publication. It was not framed, 
therefore, for any purpose of defiance to 
Government, nor was it calculated to that 
end. It passed, however, by accident into 
the hands of the Governor, and was con- 
verted into a fresh reason, as has already 
been remarked, for the suspension of several 
other officers. 

But the paper, under consideration, 
was only a consequence, and a remote 
consequence of the subscription^ which 
must be regarded as the primary offence, 
if any such can be inferred. Subscriptions 
of a like character, it may be noticed, were 
not entire novelties in India. Avery memo- 
rable one must be in the recollection of 
every military man, having many of the 
distinctive features which are recognisable 
in this subscription. It was raised on the 
behalf of an ofiicer, who had been dismissed 
the Company’s service, by an order from 
the Court of Directors, for alleged causes, 
that had been iu\estigated, previously, by a 
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Court Martial, and of which the party had 
been acquitted. It was esteemed, as natu- 
rally it might, if not an arbitrary, at least 
a most rigorous proceeding;^ and gare rise 
to a subscription, general throughout the 
army, to provide the dismissed qtiicer, as in 
the case of Major Boles, with an annual 
amount, equal to the pay of which he had 
been deprived. This was not a private pro- 
ceeding, but was countenanced by every 
field officer of the army, and was promoted, 
with a great deal of zeal, by the Commander 
in Chief for the time being. So that a pre- 
cedent was not wanting to justify the measure 
itself, whatsoever may be objected to the 
manner in which it was brought about. 

That there are passages in the letter, 
which might properly have been omitted, 
cannot be denied. Yet it is impossible that 
they will admit, without putting a violent 
and outrageous construction on them, of the 
harsh interpretation given to them by the 
Indian governments. If by any possibility it 

* The Reader will be glad to learn, that this severe 
and unpopular act of the Court of Directors was 
afterwards most judiciously rescinded, when its effect 
was known, by a voluntary and gracious recommendation 
of the Court itself, to the body of the Proprietors at 
large. Would that the liberal policy of this decision, 
had been recognised by their servants abroad ! 
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can be supposed, that the last paragraph 
conveys the sense of a declaration of ad- 
herence to one another by the subscribing 
parties, the spirit of it, it must be under- 
stood, is confined to a particular case, of an 
officer suspended for obeying the orders of 
his Commander in Chief, and such could 
not be expected very often to occur. The 
adherence cannot be tortured to a greater 
extent — and the guilt of it, if any, must 
depend on the justice of the Actof Suspension, 
which is not to be taken as defined by the 
mere exercise of the act, but is to he declared 
by the decision it is afterwards to receive. 
The act is even now sub-judice, and may be 
affirmed or not by the power to which it 
is referred, as well by the Government itself, 
as by the parties suspended. The first blush 
of the paragraph shews an anxiety in the 
writer or writers of it, to make the bounty 
tendered agreeable to the object of it; by 
stating, that it is such a relief that ought to 
he accepted, and that is claimable under like 
circumstances, by every member of the 
army of his common brethren . It is scarcely 
possible to put another construction on it, 
unless it be taken in a most illiberal sense. It 
appears to be an effort and expression of 
delicate and refined benevolence; it might- 
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liave been made and uttered, perhaps, in 
a waj less liable to exception. But the 
intent must be examined, and not merely 
the deed. It was not resorted to, as has 
been explained, as a weapon of annoyance 
to tbe Government or any other, but as an 
instrument of peace and comfort to an indi- 
vidual ; not meditated as an act of public 
wrong, but an exertion of private good-will; 
a manifestation of a kindly attention to a 
comrade struck off from tbeir society, and 
thrown helpless, without any acknowledged 
or investigated crime, on the charity of the 
wide world I The intention of rectitude 
will not be refused here, when it is willingly 
granted to those, who urge, with a boastful 
ostentation, daily subscriptions for suspected 
Fatriots, who are smarting, horrible to 
relate ! under the cruel and overwhelming 
pressure of the successive and unsparing 
verdicts of their country. 

At the time that the letter to Major 
Boles was in circulation, it appears, that a 
memorial,* stating the aggregate grievances 
of the army, intended ultimately to be pre^ 
sented to the Supreme Government, was also 
submitted and proposed for general sig- 
nature. Whether this paper might have 
* Appendix I. 
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received the approbation of the great body 
of the army, or have, been stayed in its pro- 
gress by the expression of dissent on tho 
part of numbers, to whom it might have 
been afterwards offered for signature, can- 
not now be ascertained. It was interrupted 
in its inchoate state, and no place of repen- 
tance was allowed between the time of the 
intent, and the proposed point for the exe- 
cution of it. 

This paper was put into the possession 
of the local Government in an imperfect 
form, and without a single subscription 
appearing at the foot of it; and was for- 
warded in that condition to the supreme 
Government of India. 

These acts, or half-perfected acts, 
occasioned, as has been intimated, the sus- 
pension of several officers from the service, 
and of many more from their staff and 
army appointments. As these removals, 
like the former, took place without any 
formal or known investigation, they served^ 
of course, to swell the breath of discon- 
tent, The orders, directing these sus- 
pensions, were published on the Ist of May 
and state the causes> though not very dis- 
tinctly, why the respective parties, the 
* Appendix M. 
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objects of the orders, had been severally 
marked as examples to the army. But the 
facts, it will he kept in mind, out of which 
these causes were asserted to arise, were par- 
tially assumed by the OoTernment, and 
which the persons whom they concerned 
were not permitted to question or deny. 

These orders also, in a kind of gratuitous 
invective, arraign the conduct of General 
Macdowall, the late Commander in Chief, 
who had been deprived of that situation, 
before any acts to which these orders have 
reference, had been contemplated by the au- 
thors of them. Neither this nor other cir- 
cumstances that occurred about this period, 
and which have been described, most par- 
ticularly, in the preceding kdters, abated 
the agitation which seemed to be felt 
throughout every part of the coast array. 
While the whole body was thus convulsed, 
it was not to be expected that any wise and 
temperate suggestion should proceed from 
any of its members; and, unfortunately, 
the condition of civil society, giving credit 
to the accounts in the correspondence, was 
in a state scarcely less irritated.— So that, 
instead of the one being a corrective, from 
social Contact, of the indamed disposition 
of the other, through theinstrumentality of 
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advice and example, they administered only 
countenance to each other, in the descrip- 
tion and comparison of their supposed 
wrongs. 

Certain of the suspended officers, and 
more especially Major Boles and Colonel 
Martin, were refused, it lyay not be too 
much (at this day) to say, on idle pretences, 
to proceed to Europe, though they had 
respectfully re<3uested leave to embark. They 
were afterwards allowed permission ; nay, 
one of them was actually ordered to go cir- 
cuitously to Europe, at a time, and in away, 
not convenient to him, without any altera- . 
tion in his condition, since the date of his 
request. It is to be remarked, that in the 
interval, Mr. Buchan, the Secretary to Go- 
vernment, had been dispatched to England, 
for the purpose, as it was generally believed 
in India, of affording Q.n ex-parte statement 
of the differences that had arisen between 
the Government and the Army, 

In this unfortunate posture of affairs, 
men freely expressed to each other their 
common injuries, and communed together, 
whenever they met,' on the most advisable 
means of redressing them. It will create 
but little surprize, ' that these accidental 




meetings led subsequently to regularly - 
appointed assemblies, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, from the inconvenience of dis- 
cussing matters in extensive bodies to the 
formation of committees, entrusted with 
the direction of the affairs and interests of 
the body at large. This, however, is not 
a simple operation, and was not here the 
work of a single day. The danger of such 
a confederacy, in such a state of things, 
must have been foreseen by a Government, 
that did not entirely shut its eyes to sur- 
rounding events, or its heart to the effects, 
which were likely to result from them. The 
most striking incidents described in the nar- 
rative, happened between the months of 
January, X809i ^od of July in the same 
year. Between these intermediate dates, it 
will be £t to inquire what the local Govern- 
ment had attempted, with a view to conci- 
liate the minds of the discontented, or to 
convince them of their error. It need not 
be observed, that it is the duty of every well- 
constituted Government, to prevent the evil 
consequences of error, rather than to dis- 
play its power in punishing it, when it has 
grown into actual odence. Now what was 
the preventive caution of the Madras Govern- 
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iiient } What the means wliich it employed 
in this most delicate situation? 

We are concerned to state, that it does 
not appear, from any thing that has come 
to our knowledge, that any shew even of 
conciliation was affected, or any measures 
of wdsdom adopted, either to eradicate any 
erroneous opinions entertained, or to guard 
against the probable effects of them. All 
the reliance of the Government seemed to 
be rested on its power. Every act of grace 
was discarded from its policy. All its busi- 
ness was the fabrication of orders, expres- 
sive of its own strength, in the principle of 
its constitution, or- of devising stratagems, 
indicative of its weakness in reducing the 
principle into action. Hence proceeded a 
variety of orders to the army, full of 
sound and fury,” and of acts, signifying 
nothing.” 

The hrufum fulmen against General 
Macdowall, after it was known that he was 
without the hearing of it, — though the 
orders of the Government were announced 
under the artillery of the Fort, — was not 
formed to claim the character of vigor, to 
■which it unfortunately pretended, though 
it w- as aceorapanied by a command, at the 
■ ■ 'O 
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•same moment, for the dismissal of the Ach 
jutant and Deputy Adjutant General of the 
Army, for obedience to the authority of the 
repudiated Commander in Chief. Tiie act 
of suspension of an officer of the latter 
rank, without the dull, cold, tedious, pro- 
cess of inc[uiry, was not considered to be 
singular enough, without giving him the 
company of his immediate staff. Cool de- 
liberation and reflection, sanctioned by 
public opinion, might afterwards have ad- 
vised, that the supposed injury of the 
Government might have been atoned by tlie 
punishment of the principal, witliout any 
visitation of the accessories, acting under 
the orders of their legitimate Head, and in 
a known course. Such counseliors, arul 
such advice, were not likely to intnule on 
the visions of proud and inflated superioritw 
It was only necessary, in the prevailing 
system of action, to issue commands, and 
to exact and enforce obedience. 

To the orders of the 31sl January am! 
1st of Febriiarj, were added subs<‘(jma}t 
ones of the 1st of May.---' '\Vc ]>urposc:ly 
pass over the mediate mandates, dismi.ssing 
and dispersing a variety of oflicers from the 
Presidency, for the high crime and misde- 
* Appendix M. 


ineanoiir of not privately admiring the so^ 
cietj of the protege of Government — 
tenant Colonel Munro ; as if the affections 
and courtesies of men were to be regulated 
by the tat of the drum. The last- mentioned 
orders, like the preceding, laid the defalcation 
in the duty of the army at the door of 
General Macdowall, who had been the 
cause, as it was insinuated, why any doubt 
"was entertained of the supremacy of the 
civil Government, in military as well as 
general affairs a doubt that might have 
been the parent of succeeding acts of in- 
subordination, which these orders deprecated 
and punished. Happy had it been, if even 
at tins date, though it had tardily presented 
itself, the idea had occurred, that as the 
guilt had been principally, nay, almost 
wholly assigned to the agency of the Com- 
mander in Chief, for the sake of the high 
example, the punishment might be confined 
to him. No; it was thought that the dig- 
nity of place was better consulted by adding 
a long list of names to the scroll of the 
proscribed. 

It is difficult to view the conduct of 
the Government, just at this interval, with- 
out some compassion for its w^eakness, 

o 2 
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Anxious to make a display of its greatness, 
it fell, as the correspondence shews, into 
the meanest arts for impressing it. Loth to 
discover any symptom of grace, at the coni” 
inencement of the differences, it suspended, 
without any urgency, the Commander in 
Chiefs staff; and when it perceived even 
that this measure produced a general disgust, 
instead of voluntarily repairing the appa- 
rent, or imagined injustice of the act, 
by a gracious restoration of the suspended 
officers to their former stations, it truckled 
and bargained wdth the only remaining gen* 
tleman on the spot, for the purchase of his 
restoration, at a price which he would not 
condescend to pay for it — the admission of 
a fault, of wliich he was unconscious. The 
reader will observe, that we are alluding to 
the coquetry, first of a Member of Council, 
and then of General Gowdie, in order to 
induce Major Boles to re-accept the office of 
Deputy Adjutant Genera], on the 
terms of an apology ; which that very con- 
scientious officer, though urged to it by 
numberless near and tender motives, had 
the magnanimity to disdain. 

Beyond these orders, and some con- 
trivances, not very remarkable for the 
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policy in which they originated, we have 
heard not of any active measures pursued to 
quell the rife spirit of discontent, or to 
obviate the ills that might possibly flow from 
it. On the devices, adopted on this occasion, 
we shall be excused from dwelling at any 
length. Though they were new, they are 
not very interesting ; and though some of 
them were successful, the success does not 
seem to make amends for the sacrifice made 
of the principle in the means adopted for 
the attainment of it. The first of these 
was, the experiment (and how mortifying 
must have been the issue ?) to ascertain how 
much the person of the Governor was held 
in disgust by the individual officers of the 
army. Hence proceeded the invitations, 
tlie rejected invitations, to the Government 
House, which men, rather than accept, 
abandoned eligible situations, lucrative em- 
ployments, adv^antageoiis society — -every 
thing but honorable sentiment— and exposed 
themselves, we blush to write it, to un- 
healthy and destructive climates, to com- 
parative penury, and to the confinement of 
their own houses. 

The next experiment, though some- 
what later in point of time, was as complete 
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ip its discoveiy, as tlie antecedent one, and 
perhaps -equally as mortitjing. This was 
made, tlirougli the medium of the test, 
directed to he administered to every officer 
in the army, which was the immediate cause 
of demonstrating, that the Governor, if pos- 
sible, wus as little regarded as the man. 
About 400 officers are said to have refused 
their subscription to the test, not so much, 
it is added, on account of the letter or 
spirit of the instrument, but the extreme 
obnoxious instructions with which it was 
Jiccompanied, and of which every officer was 
duly informed, before he was desired to 
subscribe it. If it were the intention to 
obtain, generally, the signatures of officers 
to the test, which scarcely can be imagined, 
the manner of recpiiring it was the most 
clumsy, ungracious, and inefficient tfiut 
could have been counselled. But we have 
not hitherto had the pleasure to observe one 
act of the Government blending any sign 
of grace, with the principle of authority. 

There are one or two measures, inde ed, 
that we shall take the liberty to mention 
here, %vhich grew out of this unnatural 
state of things, though not exactly in the 
prder of time in which we have hitherto con- 
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sidered events, but which must with justice 
be acknowledged, as having completely 
answered all the expectations of the head 
which planned and advised them ; we 
refer to the stratagem of detaching the 
King’s from the Company’s officers, whom 
they had shewn more than a disposition to 
espouse, and to the various schemes prac- 
ticed with particular corps, and through par- 
ticular- agency, by promises and bribes, to 
alienate the minds of the native soldiery, for 
awhile at least, from their European officers. 
Of the prudence and wisdom of this latter 
act we forbear to speak at present, though 
It may be shortly adverted to hereafter. 

Besides these remarkable and noticeable 
transactions, we are unadvised of any pub- 
lic measures that were embraced by the 
Madras Government, at this awful and 
eventful conjuncture. The supreme Govern- 
ment communicated, as it seems, during 
this anxious interval, with the local Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, but made no 
effectual effort to assist it further, than 
bv issuing long and laboured instruments, 
commending and confirming all the proceed- 
ings, without -a single exception, of the 
subordinate Government. 
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It may be expected that some notice 
should be taken, in this place, of tlie cele- 
brated letter of Lord Minto, under date the 
27tli of May, as it has been treated by some 
persons in India, and even in this country, as 
a composition of peculiar excellence, and 
most happily adapted, as it is said, to the 
time at which it was written. Tiiat 
tile high character given to this production 
may not operate as a species of imposition 
on plain and incurious judgments, it may 
not be unseasonable to inquire into the 
intrinsic merits of it, in order to ascertain 
whether it be entitled or not to the repu- 
tation it has acquired. 

The intent of this paper is ostentatiously 
declared, at the first opening, as the appli- 
cation of a Restraint, or Check, to the 
Progress of Error,” by the ‘‘ Promulgatioii 
of sounder principles.” It is written with 
the express design of discountenancing all 
deliberation in the army, and of remlering 
it subordinate and subservient to the will 
of the executive Government. It inculcates 
on principl. s, which we have no inclinaticjii 
to controvert, the most pure doctrine of 
passive obedience in general military con- 
tingencies, with certain modifications as 
applicable to particular cases. In an official 
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writing of this description, it is to be ex- 
pected, that any statement of undefined prin- 
ciples, or any application of them to doubt- 
ful and cpiestionable premises, should not 
find a place. 

But it is to be remarked, that throughout 
this long and laboured paper, there is scarcely 
a solitary allegation that is not questionable, in 
point of fact, or any one deduction that is not 
more than questionable in point of reason- 
ing. It sets out with a string of truisms, 
in respect to military combinations, so trite, 
that tlie merest military proficient could not 
be ignorant of them, though they are pro- 
mulgated in the language of the noble 
author, for the information of the profession! 
It then proceeds to examine the acts of the 
Government of Fort St. George, as con- 
nected with the preceding transactions. 

The first circumstance noticed in this 
extraordinary document, is an alleged me- 
morial*^ of the officers of the Madras army ; 
a paper which is every where considered, by 
Lord Minto, as an authentic and perfect 
instrument in all that it purports to be ; 
whereas, at the commencement of the letter, 
it is described by his lordship, as a proposed 
memorial to the address of the Governor 
Appendix I. 
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General; and might, or might not, accord- 
ing to subsequent circumstances, have been 
completed and forwarded to that address. 
Until, however, it had come into the Gover- 
nor General’s hands, in that ripe form, and 
in that official way, it was not on any fair 
principle to he held in the light of a regular 
and formal document, so as to involi'e the 
writers of it in the responsibility attachable 
to it as an act fully executed. Any other 
consideration of it cuts off from those, who 
may have rashly meditated a deed which 
prudent council and reflection shews to be 
erroneous, the desirable opportunity of tra- 
cing back the first step towards crime. 

Though the intended memorial cannot 
be a subject of commendation, it does not 
appear to be so offensively reprehensible, as 
it is stated by Lord Minto, nor is it replete 
with all those dagrant and mischievous prin- 
ciples, with which it is declared to abound* 
It is assumed in his Lordship’s letter, to be 
the main aim of the memorial, to assert the 
right and privilege of the army, to cashier 
their Governors at %vill, whilst the whole 
tendency of the memorial, as it is called, is 
to endeavour to prevail on the Go’^'crnor Ge- 
neral, by the representation of man}- harsh 



acts of the subordinate Government, to 
exercise the authority resident in him, and not 
foolisljj supposed or pretended to be in 
them, to rescue the army from similar occur- 
rences, injurious to the State, and hurtful, ' 
as represented, to the universal feeling. It 
is intreated that this may be done by re- 
lieving them from the controul of their pre- 
sent ruler ; but the memorial presumes not 
to dictate in what manner it should be 
executed; whether by suspending the whole 
authority of the inferior Government, or 
restraining it within its ordinary bounds, so 
ihat it could no longer press on the affairs 
and general business of the army. It is no 
where suggested that the army had any inclina- 
tion, much less any right, to redress their own 
detailed injuries. But, on the contrary, the 
W'hole hearing of the memorial tends to 
seek redresss, w^e wish to say nothing of the 
language in which it is sought, at the hands 
of the Governor General, and through the 
medium, for it could not otherwise be at- 
tained, of the very Government of Madras. 
Where, then, are we to look for the dan- 
gerous doctrine that the Governor General 
has conjured up to terrify himself and 
Others } unless it may be thought to lurk 
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under tlie expression, broadlj intimated, 
of an intent of the best part of the army 
to resign a service, rendered intolerable and 
disgusting. 

This paper is again misinterpreted, 
when it is stated, as in the Governor Gene* 
ral’s letter, that it claims a fortlicr right and 
privilege, on the part of the army, of liav- 
ing a representative in council. But where 
is such a claim set up ? Certainly not in tlie 
memorial ; and therefore all the learned 
argument, built on this assumption, all the 
illustration of the military condition by 
many beautiful allusions to maxims bor- 
rowed from the civil constitution, tumble 
headlong to the ground. There is a pro- 
fusion of good writing, and good principle; 
but it is out of place. 

A genera] concern is expressed in the 
memorial — but this is all — that the army 
have not a representative, as it is described, 
perhaps not very accui’ately, in the Council 
of Fort St. George,~as for some years, 
previously, they had, — to which circum- 
stance is imputed a great part of the griev- 
ances of which they complain. If a mili- 
tary counsellor had been present at the public 
consultations, it is imagined, from his know- 
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ledge of military practice and feeling, that 
many of the grounds of complaint would 
not have arisen, and which at length had 
made it necessary, as it is added, for the 
memorialists to implore the gracious inter- 
position of the Governor General in Coim- 
ciL” The appeal is made here, as in the 
former instance, not to any fanciful right 
in themselves, as again misrepresented, but 
to the actual authority of the contronling, 
or Supreme Government. Why are all 
these fearful phantoms created, except to 
show the power of the mighty magic that 
can lay them ? 

To the secondary grievances, stated In 
the memorial, the letter next refers, and 
which are described to have arisen out of the 
release of Lieutenant Colonel jMunro, and 
the suspension of Colonel Capper and Major 
Boles. 

The first is alleged to be an “ act of 
grace,” and some wonder is expressed that 
such an act should have occasioned any 
thing but good will. But if it be an aqt of 
grace, it is of a very novel hue, unless the 
phrase shall be taken to have simple refe- 
rence to Lieutenant Colonel Munro ; there 
can be no doubt either of the intent or 
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eperation of the act to that inclividiial. It 
was but too plain to the army to obserTC, 
4hat this was a studied compliment to him. 
But what was an act of grace to Colonel 
Munro, was an insult to the feeling and 
understanding of the general body of the 
army. Why scolf them, therefore, \N'ith 
such terms at the very time that the door of 
justice is rudely closed in their face ? While 
the fitneied wrongs of the one are promptly 
remedied, the injuries of the other, loudiy, 
but decorously preferred, are dismissed iiniii- 
vestigated ? 

That specious distinctions were made in 
the two cases, is allowed ; but, in despite of 
all siibtilties, it is plain, that the qaestioii 
was with Colonel Munro, and the Com- 
mandants of Corps, and not between the 
former and General Macdowall, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to whom it is sliifted iji 
the letter of the Governor General. .Nor 
was the matter entangled, as is also ingeni- 
ously inferred, with any fme-spun niceties 
respecting the power of a subsequent Com- 
mander in Chief over the acts of his pre- 
decessor: nor was any difficult v presented 
by the circumstance of the rc])ort out of 
wdncli the charges arose, having ])ccn 
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approTcd by a preceding Commander in 
Chief— or if it had been approved by one 
hundred like authorities. All these conside- 
rations are foreign to the purpose, though 
tliey are all pressed in the letter, with much 
anxiety, as if they were strictly in reference 
to the subject — and numberless sbewey 
arguments arc drawn, adapted to the peti- 
tioned premises, but not apposite to fact as 
they stood. The report, it is fair to con- 
clude, was taken, when it was originally 
delivered in, to be true in all its tenour; but 
if it were not so, in point of fact, it coiiM 
not become so by any . subsequent appro- 
bation proceeding from any source however 
high, or howsoever often confirmed. If 
such report, in any of its state men ts^. 
%vorked an injustice to any individual or 
body, it was his and their right, the moment 
such injustice was felt, to complain and to 
be heard, so that the complaint was made 
through the proper channel. The autho- 
rities who adopted the report, approved it 
only in so much as it was conceived to be 
correct, and as it appeared to hold out a just 
opportunity for an oeeonomical arrangement. 
They viewed it in no other light than as an 
€iX“parte statement — and, as such, liable to 
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Be arraigned, if it interterccl with, or in- 
fringed upon, any private interest. An 
accredited officer, it may be admitted, and, 
on the reasoning of Lord Minto's letter, is 
protected, in all his measures within the 
scope of Ills employment ; but it cannot be 
denied, in the resulting conclusion, that if 
he exceed, and step out of the boundary of 
bis commission, wantonly to inflict an injury, 
that he must answer for it to the oflended 
laws of his country. The authorities, under 
which he acted, are not disgraced by his 
responsibility ; for they had no share in his 
oflbnce. They desired legitimate proceed- 
ings ; if they be otherwise, it is not .their 
reproach. Nothing is decided here, God 
forbid ! in respect to the conduct of Colonel 
]\Iunro — but a general principle only is laid 
down. It is contended that, as certain 
charges were alleged against that gentleman, 
by certain avowed prosecutors, preferred in 
the usual manner, and in prescribed time, 
and to a competent tribunal, peculiarly 
appointed by law to take cognizance of the 
oflence embraced by the charges, that no 
power could lawfully take him without the 
iiands of that tribunal, until be should hav<j 
been duly delivered of the charges. It was 
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competent to Colonel Munro, of course, to 
urge all or any of the matters stated> 
referring to his official relation, either in 
justification or excuse ; and it would be 
injustice to the military court to suppose, 
that it would deny him the advantage arising 
from any exculpatory evidence. But it is 
absurd to conclude, that he should commit 
a possible offence, without any possible 
punishment. The constitution knows not 
but of one, who is superior to all question ; 
we have never, till this instance, heard of 
the same exemption having been arrogated 
by any other. 

All that is insisted on in the memorial, 
is, that Colonel Munro was not above the 
law-— whether^it could reach him in the 
particular charged, was a mattter to he 
determined — it has never yet been deter- 
mined. All the argument in the letter of 
the Governor General will not overturn, 
in our humble opinion, the simple statement 
of the fact, to which we have almost wffiolly 
confined ourselves. 

Lord Minto, having defended the 
Government of Madras, for the un piece" 
dented act of the liberation of Colonel 
Munro from his arrest, criticises, in the most 
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free, and, ifmay also-be said, the most inde- 
cent terms, the conduct of the late Com- 
mander in Chief, in having dared to censure, 
in public orders, the minion of the local 
Government. At the time when his Lord- 
ship reprobates the act of General Macdo wall, 
he was acquainted but with one of the 
grounds on which the General’s censure was 
founded — the supposed and military appeal 
of Colonel Munro to the civil power. Nei- 
ther his Lordship, nor any other party, could 
have known the particulars of the personal 
disrespect shewn by the Quarter blaster 
General, to his immediate Commander in 
Chief, stated in the general orders of the 
25th of January, as the primary and most 
striking feature of the offence. To pass, 
therefore, an indiscriminate sentence on 
General Macdowall; who had been unheard, 
and whose conduct had not been suffciently 
understood, gave a practical gloss to the 
transactions on which his Lordship was 
commenting, and which the army, at least, 
imagined to be governed by a narrow and 
party spirit. Of the order itself, little need 
be said — but that it was supposed by Lord 
Minto, as well as Sir G. Barlow, to have 
•^tendency to implicate, in an indirect course. 
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the act of Government, as connected with 
the release of Colonel Munro. But the 
General is not to be condemned for aiming at 
Ms victim, merely because the shadow of 
power chanced to rest upon it. Not intend- 
ing here to enter on the defence of the 
Genera], we shall advert briefly to the effect 
of the order, when published ; which was, 
the suspension of the Adjutant, and Deputy 
Adjutant General, from their respective 
oflices, and frciix their rank in the service ; 
and for the avowed and sole cause, of their 
having given publicity to the order of the 
Commander in Chief. To the exercise of 
this power by the Government of Madras, 
tlie letter subsequently refers, and considers 
and approves it in unqualified terms. 

It seems somewhat curious, as the 
letter of Lord Minto appears to have been 
written with the direct intent of restraining 
all deliberative propensities in the army, that 
the suspension of these officers should be 
defended on the ground that they did not 
deliberate as, it is argued, they ought. It 
is generously admitted in the letter, that 
subordinate officers, generally speaking, are 
obliged to obey the orders of their superiors, 
without presuming to question them. But 
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then the rule is liable to a certain relaxation | 
and the exception is, that they are not 
obliged to shew obedience to an illegal 
order ; of which description the order niider 
consideration is alleged to be. 

* But why is the order supposed to be 
illegal i Not certainly from the source 
whence it flowed. It is admitted that 
General Macdo wall, at the instant, was in 
possession of the office of Commander in 
Chief. But it is said, that the illegality lay 
in the body of the orders. It was plain to 
see, as the letter argues, that Government 
Was tacitly reprimanded in the reprimand 
overtly given to Colonel Munro, But it 
requires more sagacity than we are possessed 
of, to espy this purpose in the order 
taken by itself. But it seems, if we may 
credit the letter of the Governor General, 
that there had been a direful misunderstand- 
ing between the Government and General 
Macdo wall, and that many sharp retorts bad 
passed between them ; or, in the wmrds of 
the letter, . that there was a warm and 
vehement discussion between the Com- 
“ mander in Chief and the Government.” 
And it is stated, that it was impossible that 
these things should have been unknown to 
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the General’s Staff — and thence it is con- 
cluded, that thej should have refused the 
direct order of the Commander in Chief, 
Now, what is all this but ascribing to men a 
knowledge of facts, of which they might 
have been utterly uninformed, and claiming 
a right to punish them for J;heir ignorance } 
Nay, further, if this passage in the letter 
means any thing, it would convert the Ad^ 
jutant and Deputy Adjutant General into 
Judges of the warm discussions of the 
Government and Commander in Chief, to 
decide not only who was wrong — ^but to 
debate on all their public acts, in order to 
ascertain whether they were tinged or not 
by the spirit of their private feuds. This » 
would seem rather a novel way of support-? 
ing authority, or of carrying on the con- 
cerns of an army. But this is seriously- 
insisted on at the time, when obedience and 
non-resistance is preached to the orders of 
superiors 1 

Never, we believe, was mixed together 
such a strange compound, of what is right 
in principle, and erroneous in application. 
We subscribe most readily to the recognized 
doctrine, that men are not obliged to obey an 
illegal order, -But we should be tery tender 
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in carrying this doctrine into the camp ; lest 
we might involve military men in difficulties^ 
where they have not many, or very ready 
means of extricating themselves. If the 
orders in question were to be taken as a pre- 
cedent, it would require not a little nicety, 
or special pleading, in the examination of the 
commands of superiors. The time lor 
action would be consumed in deliberation 
on the import of the orders received, and all 
the circumstances related with them. If we 
have any just conception of the real extent 
of the rule, we should deem it to be narrow 
indeed, and it has become fit that it should 
be defined and well understood. The ilie- 
. gality of an order, as w’e consider it, must 
be collected not from the letter or phrase- 
ology of an order, but from the tJmg com- 
manded to be done. If that be plainly and 
manifestly illegal to common capacities and 
understandings, the order ought not to be 
complied with. For the sake of , illustration— 
if a soldier were ordered by his officer to 
fire on a quiet, peaceable, and unoffending 
citizen in the street— it would seem to re- 
quire no great intellect to understand that he 
ought not to obey the command— or, if he 
were directed to rob a house, if such a 
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direction could be supposed to be given— In 
cases like these, disobedience would not 
only be excusable, but commendable; but 
we can hardly think, in cases less clear and 
perspicuous, that any subordinate military 
agent would be justified in disputing the au- 
thority of jiis principal To argue that an 
inferior officer should look into the construc- 
tion and recondite meaning of every sentence 
in an order given to him to execute and con- 
sider all its bearings, with his knowledge of 
sup|)osed circumstances having reference to 
it, seems a bold undertaking, and not 
hitherto to have occurred to any man in the 
possession of ordinary sense. 

As the address to Major Boies has been 
noticed in an earlier place, and the nature of 
it considered at some length, we shall not 
resume the subject, though it is one of the 
leading topics in the Governor General’s 
letter. What we have before said, will be 
a sufficient answer on this head ; and we are 
anxious to dismiss the paper before us. 

Whilst the two Governments, instead of 
piirsifmg measures suitable to the ends of 
their avowed policy, and calculated to in- 
spire a prompt submission to their behests, 
.were busily employed in arguing with the 
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passions, and writing and beating down, as 
they supposed, the pretensions ot their 
discontented military servants, the latter 
were aliow^ed to brood over their original 
grievances, till they were habituated to the 
employment, and which derived a ffesh 
interest every day by the occurrence of 
new incidents. If the mind grew frantic at 
last, by ruminating wdthout interruption on 
the accumulation of real or imaginary evils, 
it will not be viewed, we are certain, either 
by the philosopher or statesman, among the 
number of supernatural eiFects. 

We are constrained to remark, that the 
conduct of the discontented, at the close of 
the month of July, underwent a most mate- 
rial change. It w^as no longer distinguish- 
able, as heretofore, for passive obedience, 
but impatience of all controul. It became 
offensive to Government, by demanding a 
revocation of its acts, and at last, in defying 
its authority. They w'ho know how easy 
and imperceptible are the transitions from one 
extreme of passion to the other, will not be 
surprized at the quick succession or order of 
their events, according to the different de- 
grees of irritation. How^ever we may be 
grieved in recording the fact, w^e shall not 
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attempt to deny that, in the sequel, the 
majority of the ofEcers on the establishment 
were involved in a most unquestionable state 
of mutiny. The unhappy excesses into 
which they were successively hurried, we 
should have no pleasure in retracing, nor 
would the reader take any delight, we are 
assured, in re- perusing them. We shall be 
more readily excused in passing over them 
as speedily as we can, since they are truly 
and circumstantially set forth in the fore^- 
going pages, with their immediate causes, 
and eventual effects. Though a justification 
cannot be offered for them, they are not, as 
we must contend, wholly without apology. 
The provocation, as has been explained, was 
neither simple nor light ; nor were the ulti- 
mate steps retorted to, for the redress of 
their wrongs, though most indefensible in 
themselves, attended by any ferocious or 
daring incidents, or directed with any other 
aspect than the remedy of their supposed 
injuries. It does not escape us, that the 
greatest possible offence of a military na- 
ture, is that which is now under our con- 
sideration. The framers of the military code, 
seeing how men, acting generally in a body, 
may inadvertently fall into this heinous 
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crime under the impulse of passion, unless 
restrained by checks always present to them, 
have exhibited peculiar pains to guard against 
the completion of the offence, by declaring 
it to be a crime of no secondary cjuality, in 
any officer who does not do his utmost to 
prevent it. To what moral consideration 
then is the conduct of those liable, who 
assume the full exercise of military supre- 
macy, and consequent responsibility, if they 
neglect to repress acts having a manifest ten- 
dency to insubordination, by the seasonable 
introduction of the strong arm of power, but 
stimulate to further excesses by paltry and 
petty provocations ? If the natural checks 
were wanting here, that were intended ever 
to be present, and if, from the absence of 
these, crime has been permitted, which 
might not otherwise have been consummated, 
it may amount, by no forced construction, 
to a partial extenuation of the offence. But 
if, in addition to this, the temptation to the 
offence was as strong, as the preventions 
against the commission of it were weak, the 
apology for it would become in proportion 
less difficult and fastidious. 

They who consider the grievaiu'es, 
singly and separately, under which the 
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coast army conceived itself to labour, may 
be unable to descry any one grievance of 
sufficient magnitude to threaten the awful 
events which have ensued. But a succes- 
slon of trivial injuries, as they seem to evince 
a fixed temper of injustice, so they seldom 
fail to stir up a resentment and resistance, 
in which the intrinsic merit of every indivi- 
dual act is lost in the sum of the wdiole 
accumulativ'e account. If insult, too, ac- 
company the most insignificant act, it gives 
to it a distinct feature, and lends a frowni to 
it almost challenging defiance. They who 
have concluded, from what they have yet 
known of the late transactions on the coast 
of Coromandel, that no adequate causes 
existed for the occurrences that have unfor- 
tunately taken place, may perchance forego 
a part at least of their previous opinion, on 
a re-examination of the events as- they 
arose. 

It is deeply to be lamented, that the 
reiterated complaints arising out of the de* 
tailed grievances of the army, were either 
iniserably misunderstood, or the probable 
consequences of them much underrated or 
misconceived by the Governor General of 
India : or it would seem that it should have 



been among the first measures of his policy^ 
to have introduced the presence of the 
preme authority in the seat of disaffection. 
The crisis of the times was difficult, import- 
ant, and sufficiently knotty to demand this 
extraordinary interposition. There were 
causes enough of dissatisfaction. The cries 
of complaint were loud enough to have 
roused almost the dead. But the Governor 
General did not awake from his trance until 
the flood of discontent had rolled from the 
coast with a stormy violence into the many 
mouths of the Ganges. Of the value of a 
sage, temperate, and respected Mediator, at 
a tempestuous moment like the present, to 
compose the swelling surge, no one can form 
perhaps too high, or too favourable an 
estimate. 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum ssepe coorta est 
-Sediho, sJevitque animis ignobile vulgus, 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor anna ministrat ; 
Turn pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quern 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant 5 
Ille regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet. Virg. 

Alas ! no mediator was here, until the 
waves had exhausted their fury, and had 
sunk fatigued into a calm. 

LordMinto left not his courted retreat at 




Calcutta, until the 6tli of August, and ar- 
rived at Madras about the 11th of the ensu- 
ing month ; when the last deed had been per- 
fected, had been signed in blood, and sealed 
with the lives of men. His Lordship reached 
Madras just in season to record, that the 
wdsdom and energy of the Governor, his 
compeer, had been able to achieve the pru- 
dential ends of his policy, by restraining the 
violence, which his own councils had unhap- 
pily induced. 

In describing the extremity of these 
fatal transactions, if any one hereafter 
shall have full materials, and possession of 
feelings suitable to the task, he will not 
forget to note that, however stirred by 
repeated’ wrongs, however stimulated by 
excessive provocations, however depressed 
into despondency, however raised into 
frenzy, that the misguided members of the 
army, though temporarily estranged from 
the person of their immediate head, never 
once lost sight of the great interests of their 
country. That if they had been equally 
intent on the accomplishment of their own 
purpose, as they were determined to protect 
the rights, at all hazards, peculiarly en- 
trusted to their safeguard, such purpose 
would have been completely effected. For 
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wliat, at this juncture, could have been 
successfully opposed by the Government to 
the arms of the Hydrabad subsidiary force, 
aided by the whole of the Company’s Euro- 
pean troops and artillery, if it had marched 
at the time proposed to the walls of Madras ? 
and from which course it was alone diverted 
by the call of the resident, not by the sway of 
any personal persuasion, but by the solemn 
representation and assurance of the public 
danger that would ensue. Forty thousand 
Mahratta cavalry were at this time hover- 
ing on the borders, and only waited for the 
signal, to pour immediately on the antici- 
pated deserted districts. 

He will not forget, if he shall write at 
a season when heat and party shall have 
subsided, to describe in the strain, not of 
eulogy, for the occasion unfortunately pre- 
cludes it, but of plain and simple truth, the 
devotedness of the corps before the fortress 
of Seringapatam, where they suffered them- 
selves, in ranks, to be mowed down by the 
devouring swmrd, in a spirit of indurance and 
of suffering, which, in another cause, might 
have claimed, and liave been allowed, the 
virtue and the meed of martyrdom. 

In the casual exculpatory observations 
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that we have ofFered on the behalf of the 
officers of the armv, and the circumstances 
of extenuation that we have ventured to 
state/ let it not be understood that we are ge- 
nerally advocating their cause ; that we are 
attempting to justify acts that cannot admit 
of justification. * 

— — Pudet hsec opprobria nobis, 

Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refelli. 

It will not be over-lqoked, however, 
tliat in the prosecution of ' our subject, 
we have exhibited a shew, at least, of 
care to set some doctrines at rest, which, 
if received on the high authority promul- 
gating them, would have a tendency to dis- 
turb that tranquillity which tliey proposed 
to secure. If we have not spoken more 
decisively of the offences of the orders, 
which have been admitted even by them- 
selves, our conduct has been governed by 
authorities greater than our own. An am- 
nesty is said to have been thrown over all 
transactions that are gone. May they be 
remembered no more, than as examples for 
future government — though the effects of 
them may be felt, when the precedents 
themselves shall be utterly forgotten. 

Of the immediate consequences of these 
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lamentable events, we shall not be required 
to speak—they are fresh in the mind of the 
reader. Of more remote ones, it may be 
thought, that we should take some passing 
notice. These, however, though they may not 
lie immediately at hand, are yet at no great 
distance ffom us, and are, avowedly, so natu- 
ral and so obvious, that we cannot be long 
delayed in our reflections upon them. 

Among the latter may be reckoned, 
first, the impossibility of dependence, for a 
time at least, of the Government on the 
army — than which, in local circumstances, 
perhaps, a more extensive evil could not 
well be fancied. — ^Next, the disunion, on 
all occasions, when joint operations may be 
necessary, between the King’s and Com- 
pany's officers — ^and scarcely in a secondary 
degree, the separation of one description of 
officers on the same establishment from ano- 
ther, between whom a distinctive mark, 
which is scarcely to be obliterated, is now, 
for the first time, placed. And not among 
the last consequences is to be noted, the 
utter destruction of all tie and ancient reli- 
ance between the European officers and the 
Native soldiery — ^and of the latter with its 
officers. That these things must result. 
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it were almost impossible' for the most 
bigotted to deny, or the most interested to 

doubt 

That events more destructive have not 
already ensued is more ascribable, we are 
obliged to say, to the forbearance of the 
army, than the prudence of the Govern- 
ment. The latter are not to be thanked, if 
we may give evidence to the accounts 
received, that the provinces entrusted to 
their keeping, are yet in their possession. 
They have been endangered beyond any 
former example, within our recollection, or 
reading. Did we say have been endan- 
gered ? Alas ! the danger has not yet passed,. 
It hangs tremblingly over us even now, and 
is suspended only by a hair. The wretched 
device which has been hatched in a fatal 
hour of policy, or rather of fatuity, to pur- 
chase the service of the Sepoy, which, if 
not commanded, was of no substantial 
worth, in contradistinction to his officer, has 
not only burst the bond between them 
asunder, but has made him an object of 
traffic — to be bought and sold for the pur- 
pose for which he maybe req[uired. His 
own Government has bought him ; now 
another may wish to purchase him on some 
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future occasion — and the best bidder will 
naturally have his services. When we- 
reflect that four-fifths, and more, of our 
armies are composed of men of this descrip- 
tion, need we do more than state the fact, 
to condemn the practice ? 

When it is recollected how many of 
our frontier garrisons in India are defended 
only by native troops, with a small, a com- 
paratively small, proportion of European 
officers, how slight must be the terms of 
future tenure—how unequal the opposed 
powers to create a balance in conflicting and 
adverse contingencies — and how inadequate 
the security resulting from the emanation of 
the authority of the state through the 
medium of its officers ? We shudder, as 
we pass even thus lightly over the possible 
effects. The task of looking at probable 
incidents, though in this general way, has 
become already so distressing, that we turn 
from it with disgust. 

We have said sufficient, we would 
hope, to engage the attention of the proper 
authorities in this country, to the conse- 
quences that may, nay, that will, result, 
unless some timely means are used to pre- 
vent or to avert them. If his Majesty’s 
Ministers, at this moment, are occupied by 
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matters of nearer concern, and of para- 
mount importance; and heaven knows, at 
this most momentous and unprecedented 
crisis, that they have cares enough around 
them, without the pressure of distant 
incumbrances, — if they should not be able 
to lend the benefit of their councils to the 
crying and urgent necessities of our aifairs 
in the East, it will be doubly incumbent on 
the Court of Directors, we should pre- 
sume, to give them the most serious and 
grave consideration. * 

If their possessions be dear to them— if 
they have an interest in their preservation, 
we conjure them to watch, night and day, 
with a never-ceasing anxiety, over their trust. 
Let them take a fair and bold view of the dan- 
gers that impend, and apply every vigorous 
and honest mean within their power to repel 
them. They are a thinking body of men, 
and, we would conclude, without flattery, 
that they are also a wise association, when 
they undertake to think for themselves We 
trust they will not lend themselves up, un- 
suspectingly, at the awful moment of their 
aifairs, to the advice of individuals, who, 
to speak no worse of them, have produced 
that melancholy crisis, which has filled 
e2 


the whole country with consternation and 
dismay, i^et them examine, comprehen- 
sively, the events which have happened 
with their own eyes, and we shall look with 
confidence to such decision, as the necessity 
of things requires. 

None of the calamities that have hap- 
pened can be ascribed, with fairness and 
with truth, to any mistaken proceeding of 
their own — except the removal of the Coin- 
mahder in Chief, from a seat in the council, 
may be viewed in that relation. But the 
surest and best amends have already been 
made for this unfortunate policy, in the 
invocation of its principle, and in the arrest 
of its effects. The Court of Directors, 
therefore, will feel their conduct free and 
unrestrained, in the full range of the inquiry, 
which we zealously recommend. Fortunate, 
indeed, it would have been, if the neces- 
sity of such an investigation had been obvi- 
ated, by the exercise of a preventive caution 
ill India, operating upon, and restraining 
the manifestation of, that early spirit, which, 
in its full growth, produced so many and 
such mighty mischiefs. If the shame and 
the reproach of these deeds could be now 
done away, wdiat saeMfice too great, what 



s«ra too large, for the accomplishment of 
so signal a service. Yet these might have 
been once purchased. Oh ! that wisdom 
had intervened ! at an easy and a small 
price. If an obnoxious, we will not say 
an offending, member and minister of the 
army, had been rendered up, not to the 
clamours of a military public, but to the 
course of military justice. How sincerely is 
it to be lamented, that the authority which 
should have consulted the popular feeling, 
was alone busied and delighted with the 
demonstration of extreme power, instead of 
using its true strength in moderate and tem- 
perate rule, sweetened by the ministry of 
grace. 

If we have spoken with more freedom 
than may he supj)osed to become us, of 
great persons, and of dignified offices, 
our excuse is, that we were desirous that 
the eminence of station should not dazzle 
weak eyes, and so conceal the urgency of 
inquiry. If the times were more smooth, 
we should have been inclined to be more 
courteous. 

It may be considered presumptuous and 
arrogant in us, to point out the line of 
policy which should be adopted in the diffi- 
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culty of our Indian affairs. One or two 
suggestions, however, we shall hazard, 
though it should chance to expose us to 
the severity of such a censure. It will be 
not among the last endeavours of the Court 
of Directors, to bring back men’s minds, so 
far as it be practicable, to the state in which 
they stood, before extremities were resorted 
to. As a primary means of effecting this, 
we would seriously recommend, that all 
objects should be removed from the sight, 
that would be likely to excite a recollection 
of what has passed. In the first place, it 
would appear an obvious act of policy, to 
prevent the collision of the Company’s 
corps, on the Madras establishment, with 
those of his Majesty, which have taken an 
active, striking, and, we will add, a merito- 
rious part, in suppressing the late outrages. 
Any collision between the two services, 
under these relative circumstances, could not, 
we apprehend, be productive of much good, 
whilst it might keep fresh in the memory of 
both, what had better be consigned, and 
as speedily as may be, to the stream of 
oblivion. We will not bear it to be insinu- 
ated against us, while w^e are urging tliis 
suggestion, that we are throwing aside 
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instruments now they are no longer usefiil^ 
or of creating a field and range for unshack- 
led discontent. To release such minds, as 
are capable of these suspicions, from the 
anxieties consequent upon them, we must 
add, that when we advised the removal of 
these bodies, we intended that their places 
should be supplied, with an equal number 
of his Majesty’s corps, brought from other 
parts of India, whence they might be 
easily forwarded, and not inconveniently 
interchanged. It would he needless to point 
out, that such a measure would reduce things 
as near as possible to their primitive situation, 
when no distinction, and no cause for it, 
had existed between the separate branches 
of the service. 

We sincerely wish that so immediate a 
reparation could be made of other no less 
eminent evils. But it will demand more 
than individual wisdom to devise measures 
to heal the animosities which exist in the 
different members of the same body. It 
will be a work of some time and of much 
labour, we are afraid, of studied and of con- 
tinued policy, to harmonize the distracted 
feelings of those w^ho favoured separate 
courses of action in the late disputes ; and 


of those who found their safety in a neutra- 
lized demeanour. But it will be the master 
difficulty to restore the opinion which has 
been destroyed, in the division of interests, 
for the purposes of governing them in their 
separate conditions, between the native 
soldier and his European commander. Here 
is a diversified and perplexed duty, and 
surely a most imperious one, that cannot 
he executed but by the hand of Time, and 
by the concurrence of good fortune. 

But, though no immediate means 
may be descried for the reconciliation 
of these jarring interests and passions, 
some effiectual Ones might be found for 
reconciling individuals to themselves. If: 
would not appear any very arduous employ- 
ment to discover the way for soothing and 
allaying the irritation of the army. It 
requires but to call into use the dictates 
of a natural and liberal policy. It is 
only to extend the principles of the amnesty, 
declared in India, to every individual 
involved in any of the stages or acts 
growing out of the late discontent. 

It can be no great effort of magnani- 
mity to restore those again to their rank 
and to their stations/ who have been dis- 
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missed from them without a hearing, and 
without investigation, unless it shall have 
been carried on behind their backs, and 
have been supported by representations as 
partial as the proceeding itself. If there 
can be any . reason for a momentary pause, 
it will arise, we are sure, from the impres- 
sion, necessarily suggested by every liberal 
bosom, that some enquiry is due, as a mat- 
ter of strict justice, to the injured feelings 
of those individuals, who have been hur- 
ried from India to this country; unheard, 
though not unjudged; whose punishment 
has foreran their trial; and whose injuries 
wdli not be redressed by the mere restitu- 
tion of their offices. But, above all, it will 
be a wnse exercise of discretion in the Court 
of Directors to reprobate, and to abolish, 
that baneful and odious practice, which is 
alone sufficient to account for all the ills 
that have happened, of disfranchising men 
of their rights, acquired by patient, and per- 
haps meritorious service, wdthout allowing 
them the opportunity of protecting and 
defending their interests, or the privilege 
scarcely of complaint. So long as this 
arbitrary principle shall obtain, it will re- 
quire not the spirit of divination to foretell 
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tliat so long will subsist^, however it maj 
he suppressed and masked for a time, an 
universal sentiment of disgnst and abhor- 
rence. It arises from a cause so thoroughly 
ingrafted in onr nature, as to exceed the 
reach of human power to eradicate or cor- 
rect it. It is against the essence of justice 
itself, as implanted by the hand of Provi- 
dence in our hearts, and as evinced in all 
its w^ays and dispensations. Let not the 
pride of State forbid what it is the best inte- 
rest of the State to grant. Let it not be 
imagined, because the mutiny itself has 
been subdued, that the spirit which engen- 
dered it is dead. Nor let those, to whom 
we are now addressing ourselves, believe, 
that a passion which we have described 
to be universal, has been confined to a local 
habitation. If tlie flame of discontent, by 
accident or other causes, hath only yet 
burst forth in one place, let them not flatter 
themselves that it has been quenched and 
extinguished in all ; but rather fear, — for 
there is but too much cause for such an 
apprehension,- — 'that it is only smothered for 
awhile, and may blaze forth, unexpectedly, 
with a fury, redoubled by the circumstances 



of its suppression. Let them he wise in 
season, and from precepts an.d not wait for 
the instruction of further calamitous events. ’ 
But in a disposition of grace and favor, let 
them lay down imaginary privileges or rights, 
which are not suited to the condition of 
things, or cannot be exercised without«.work- 
ing extensive practical inconvenience, and, 
without endangering the very foundation 
of justice. There are none amongst 
the warmest advocates of this fanciful 
right of suspension, who can go the length 
of supporting it, in its full exercise, as in re- 
lation to the present acts. For, whateverpower 
the legislature may be supposed to have 
given to the representative body of the East 
India company, it never could have intended, 
that it should have been deputed by them 
to any other, who might disband at its own 
will, and at its own caprice, without the 
shew and the form of any judicial proceeding, 
their best officers from the army, nay the 
whole extended circle of them, with a single 
dash of the pen. Let them renounce this 
suspicious and dangerous practice, and com- 
fort themselves with this undoubted conso- 
lation, that what they may lose in power. 





they will gain in reverence and respect. 
This act alone would call back men’s duties 
and affections, w^ere they estranged, at a 
greater distance than they are. Such a wil- 
ling offering to peace, would do more than 
a hundred examples of sanction and of 
vengeance. The hour may come, notwith- 
standing the present meridian height of our 
Eastern splendour, when every heart and 
hand may he required to secure even a safe 
possession. Let not any ungracious perti- 
nacity dissever one from the other. 

Let not any one represent these plain 
observations, as adverse to the interests, or 
disrespectful to the rights of the constituted 
body, to which they are principally addressed. 
They are not offered in the feeling of an 
enemy, but in the sentiment, and with the 
warning voice of a friend. If the style or 
manner of the address shall be deemed in 
some parts to be rude, the intent at all 
times, and in all places, will be seen, we 
trust, to be honest. The case in our view 
of it, appeared to be .extreme, and despe- 
rate, and not to admit of any trifling pallia- 
tives, or more flattering digestives. It would, 
in our contemplation, have been an act of 
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dishonesty, to skin and film the ulcerous 
part/’ and leare the Constitution to be wasted 
mnderneatli, by secret and lurking corrup- 
tion. We have boldly applied the bold 
treatment, which, in our mind, it seemed 
to demand, though the caustic burn, and the 
knife should wound. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the preceding pages haye been in the 
press, letters have been received from India 
of so late a date as the 22 d of October, 
which confirm the previous accounts of the 
amnesty granted to the parties involved in 
the late unhappy occurrences on the Coast 
of Coromandel, and describe the particular 
exceptions, which are more numerous than 
hitherto supposed, as well as the grounds 
on which they had been governed, in the 
application of the general rule. This act 
of grace was declared in a General Order 
of the Governor General of the 25th Sep- 
tember. 

The principle on which it proceeds may 
be best understood .from the language of 
the order itself, in which Lord Minto thus 
expresses himself; 
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The principle I have thought myself 
at liberty to adopt has been to limit the 
“ ntiniber of punishments, since impunity 
“ cannot be general ; and to mitigate their 
degrees to the utmost extent of lenity, not 
entirely incompatible with the public 
** good, and the indispensable demands of 
justice. 

In the execution of this principle, it 
‘‘ has been necessary to make a small selec- 
‘‘ tion from a great mass of delinquency, all 
subject in strictness to the penalties of the 
‘‘ law; and that such a choice should nei- 
“ ther be capricious nor subject to the sus- 
picion of partiality, I have adopted general 
“ criterions, the principles of which are 
manifestly just, and the application of 
which to particular cases is subject to no 
difficulty. 

“ The first ground of selection is the 
commission of some overt act of rebellion 
or mutiny, such as seizing on fortresses, 
“ or public treasure ; actual hostility against 
the troops of his Majesty, the Company, 
or its allies ; quitting the station allotted 
to troops ^yithout orders, or the refusal to 
** obey the orders of Government. 

“This principle of selection would 
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liberate a considerable proportion oi tbe 
army ; but it would involve a mucb greater 
number than it enters into my views to 
exclude from pardon. 

It is necessary therefore to select 
from the numerous class already described 
a smaller number comprized within a 
narrower head of distinction. 

That selection is to consist of the offi- 
cers in command of stations, or bodies of 
troops, commandants of corps and per- 
“ sons peculiarly distinguished for a forward 
and violent part in the most criminal acts 
or proceedings of the army. • 

‘‘ The whole of this highly criminal 
and peculiarly responsible, but not nu- 
rnerous class, will most justly be sub- 
mitted to a trial by Court Martial. 

“ But as the Courts Martial may of 
necessity be bound to pass sentences of 
greater severity than it is in contem-^ 
plation to extend without distinction to 
the whole number of those submitted to 
trial, a more minute sub-division will yet 
be made, and the officers in command of 
garrisons, or considerable bodies of troops, 
will be separated, on this ground of higher 
responsibility, from the commandants of 
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corps. The former will be subjected at 
all events to trial j the latter will be 
allowed the option of a trial, or dismissal 
from the service. 

** In order that no anxious uncertainty 
may remain concerning the application of 
these rules of selection to individual cases, 
** the ' names of all the ofBcers intended for 
‘‘ punishment, are expressed in the following 
list:" 

Then follows the list of the officers 
included in the separate classes. 

In the first are described those, who 
are to be absolutely tried by a Court Martial, 
and those appear to be 

J. Bell, Lt-col Artillerj, commanding at Seringapatani* 
John Doveton, Lt.-col. 8th reg. N. C. at Jaulna. 

Joseph Storey, Major, 1st bat. 19th reg. N. I. Masulipatam. 

In the second are contained the names 
of those, who have the option of abiding 
the event of a Court Martial or of dismissal 
from the service, wffiich are as follow: 

Hobert Munro, Lt.-col. 2d bat. 15th reg. Seringapatani. 
David C. Kennp, Major, 2d bat. 19tli reg. Ditto. 

T. F. De Haviland, Capt. Engineers* Ditto- 

George Cadell, do. 12th bat.N. I. Ditto, . 

H. MJntosh, do. 1st bat. 8th reg. V Marched, %vt. orders, 
F. K. Aiskill, do. 1st bat. 15th reg, / from Chittiedroog. 



A. Andrews, Captain European i-eg. MasuHpatam. 

Jiiincii Paterson, do. ist. bat. 11 th reg. Samulcottab, 

■Ceorge 'Wahab, do, 1st bat. 21st reg. Chicacole. 

James Sadler, do. Lst bat. 2 tth reg Ellore. 

J. L, Lubhington, do. 4*111 Reg. cavalry, Jaulna. 

A, M'Lco'.l, do. 8di Reg. cavalry, Ditto. 

G. Ilopk'iiisii.i, Capt.-it. Ist bat- Art. Sen.Offr. Art. Jaulna. 
G. Yv' Poigoa.id, do- H. Art. Sen. Offi-.of the Corp-s, Jaulna; 
C.r* ’ Gibson 3 Cape. 1st bat. lOth reg, Jaulna. 

Tlioi-vu! Poll 'ck, do. 1st bat. iSrhreg, Ditto, 
hiaijiot-’ Siev'ai t, hTajor, 2d bat. 17th reg. Ditto 
John Turner, Capt. 2d bat. i.7th reg. Seringapatam. 

The order then proceeds : 

It is with corresponding satisfaction 
and joy, I have now to perform the more 
grateful olHce of announcing to every 
other officer, wlio has been involved in 
any of the criminal proceedings of the 
army, since the 1st of May, a general and 
unqualified amnesty ; to the benefit of 
wiiicli those officers, who have hitherto 
declined the test, will be admitted on their 
signing that declaration. 

This amnesty is not granted in the nar~ 
« row spirit of mere pardon. It is tendered 
as an act of total and sincere oblivion ; it 
offers on the part ' of Government a full 
" restoration of confidence and esteem ; and 
“ it invites from those, who are the object 


of it, not a sullen discharge of constrained 
duty; hut obedience which comes from 
the heart, and the cheerful, animated ser-- 
vice of cordiality, aifection, and zeaL’* 

The time will not permit us to take 
any particular notice of this order, or to 
publish any other part of it, than the fore- 
going short extract. This, like the former 
memorable order of Lord Minto, is tediously 
long and garrulous, though it contains some 
good and salutary doctrines, strongly inter- 
woven, as in the prior instance, with many 
remarks, much out of time and place. 
Several topics are comprehended in it, which 
true policy would have left untouched. 
While the amnesty to the great body of the 
offenders is announced to be attended with 
a general oblivion, observations are unfor- 
tunately introduced in the same breath, 
tending to awaken and stimulate feelings 
freshly allayed, and before they had time to 
cool. Harsh and unnecessary contrasts are 
made, as if there had been a perverse bias 
in the pen, to a course foreign to the pious 
purpose of the writer. There are some 
distinctions taken in the cases, excepted out 
of the general amnesty, which it would 
seem difficult to reconcile with the priii- 



ciples on which the act is stated to proceed « 
On this and other points, if an opportunity 
be allowed, we may offer some future remark* 
We cannot at present forbear the obser- 
vation, that the measure would appear more 
consonant to our humble notions of what 
is right, if it had stood on more simple 
ground, or if, indeed, it had been applied 
without exception and distinction of any 
kind, and certainly without any long reason- 
ing on an act, which if it carried not a plain 
and perspicuous meaning on the surface of 
it, could not be improved by argument or 
oratory, though urged by the ingenuity, or 
enforced by the eloquence, of the Governor 
General of India. 

If, in our present uncertainty, we may 
be indulged in the expression of a hope, it 
is, that the numbers embraced in the pre- 
ceding list may be yet lessened, by a fur- 
ther exertion of mercy, and on the appli- 
cation of a party, w'ho had no secondary 
share in the acts, that brought about the 
extreme events recorded in the foregoing 
pages. Such a hope springs not only out 
of our interests and wishes, hut is founded 
on a report generally mentioned in the let- 
ters just received from Madras. 



It is with regret that we notice any thing 
which may disturb the satisfactory conclu- 
sions drawn in the order of Lord Minto, and 
adopted by the public, of the entire suppress 
sion of the discontents of the Madras army ; 
but we think it our duty to add, though we 
hope that the information may prove erro- 
neous, that private intelligence suggests, 
that the subsidiary force at Jaulnah, had 
manifested a disposition to resist the orders 
of Government, for the arrest of the officers 
attached to that division of the army. With 
pain we have also to remark, that a part of 
the ill effects, anticipated by us in an earlier 
place, has been already realized, and that 
two trials by Court Martial bad taken place, 
arising out of the temper, generated among 
different members of the same service, by 
the different parts which they took in the 
late disputes. We fervently wash that these 
may be the last! 


March Wh, 1810. 
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Mejiiorial from the Officers commanding Native Corps 
upon the Establishment of Fort St. George^ to the 
Hon. Court of Directors of the Hon. East India 
Co?npa97.i/, <§’c. Skezveth, 

1 . That we, the undersigned memorialists, officers command- 
ing native corps upon the Madras Establishment, have the 
honour, with all deference and respect, to solicit the attention 
©f your honourable Court, to the subject of our appeal, which 
we, with the utmost duty and submission, ofi’er to your con- 
sideration. 

iZ. Your memorialists beg to state, that Captain John Munro, 
of the European regiment on this establishment, and Qparter- 
Master-General of the army, delivered some months since to 
the Commander in Chief at Madras, certain proposals, bearing 
date 30th June, 1808^ recommending the abolition of the Tent 
Contract, which, on the the 1st of July last, was taken from, 
officers comraariding native corpg, in. your army at Madras. 

3. Whether the Tent Contract, as consistent with the good, 
of the public service, should or should not have continued to 
exist, is a subject your memorialists will not presume to trouble 
your honourable Court upon ; but certain articles which the, 
Quarter- Master- G.eneral has inserted in his proposals, as motives 
that prevailed with him for recommending the abolition of the 
Tent Contract, your memorialists have to observe, no less 
excited their surprize, than they did the feelings of poignant 
concern, in perceiving such dishonourable principles so 
Unjustly attributed to them. 

4. Your memorialists will here furnish the extracts from the 
Quarter-Master-Generars proposals, on which they ground 
their complaints to your honourable Court ; 

‘‘ Six years experience of the practical effects of the existing' 
system of the camp equipage -equipment of the native army, 
has afforded means of forming a judgment rebtive to its ad van- 
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tagcs and efficiency, wliich were not possessed by the persons 
who proposed its introduction j and an attentive examination 
of its operations, during that period of time, has suggested the 
following observations regarding it:_ By granting the same 
allowance in peace and war for the equipment of a Native corps, 
tvhile the expenses incidental to that charge are unavoidably 
much greater in war than in peace, it places the interest and 
duty of officers commanding native corps in direct opposition 
to one another j it makes it their interest that their corps should 
not be in a state of efficiency fit for field service ; and therefore 
fnrnishes strong inducements to neglect their most important 
duties. 

By charging Commanding Officers of corps with extensive 
Concerns, immediately affecting their private interests, is calcu- 
lated, particularly in the field, to divert their attention and their 
pursuits from the discipline and management of their corps ; 
objects that should furnish them with sufficient employment for 
the whole of their time. 

(Signed) “ JOHN MUNRO, 

“ Quarter Master General of the Army.” 

5. Your memorialists, with the justest sentiments of defe- 
rence to your honourable Court, beg to state, that these articles 
unequivocally convey a most cruel and wanton insult, as well 
as an injurious aspersion (we all feel it) to officers who have 
faithfully served their country, many for nearly 30 years, some 
more, in affirming, that upon the experience and observation of 
six years, formed upon the judgment of practical effect, it 
appears, officers commanding Native corps have strong induce- 
ments, from interest, to neglect their most important duties, in 
order that their corps should not be in a state of efficiency fit. 
for field service. 

0. Your memorialists conceive that these assertions, in their 
application with regard to time, and operation, with respect to 
effect, are no less than accusing them of having sacrificed the 
interests and security of the public service for a base purpose, 
and of having violated that trust which your honourable Court, 
which Government, and which the Commander in Chief^ in 
certain confidence place in them. Your memorialists perceive 
in them also an insinuation of an utter dereliction of the pride 
of military spirit, in their having a wish, from pecuniary 
motives, not to be prepared to meet the enemies of their 
country. 

7. Irnpressed with those painful sensations, wdiich such serious 
imputations cannot fail to create, your memorialists, in .several 
instances, without delay, and.withall possible respect, separately 
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addressed themselves to his Excdlency the Commander in 
Chief, Lieutenant-General Hay Macdowall, upon the subject 
of the Qjiarter-Master-General’s allegations. His Excellency 
had the condescension to answer the several applications of 
appeal j but in a circular reply, observing in substance, that as 
he had not been consulted with regard to the abolition of the 
Tent Contract, he did not feel himself at liberty to interfere in 
any matter connected with the subject, upon individual appli- 
cation. 

8. Your memorialists have to state to your honourable Court, 
that, in consequence of this notification, feeling the injury 
done them by the insinuations in the Quarter-Master- Generafs 
minute, they adopted the means of redress which appeared to, 
them to be most cpnsistent with their ideas of justice, and with 
the duty they owe to their superiors, submitted to their imme- 
diate principal, the Commander in Chief, the substance of their 
complaints, in the form of a military charge j but finding that 
this mode was considered by the Judge- Advocate-General to be 
irregular, or ineffectual towards the vindication of their injured 
feelings, they respectfully abide by that ’opinion for the present, 
and have solicited a suspension of the direct charge against the 
individual, while they appealed to the candour and justice of 
your honourable Court, trusting it may please them to order 
an investigation of the subject, as from an investigation alone 
can they hope for a removal of the disgraceful impressions 
which the insinuations in the Qiiarter- Master- Generals pro- 
posals are calculated to produce, and which your memorialists 
in confidence beg to assure your honourable Court are equally 
unfounded in fact, as they are injurious to the characters of the 
officers of the Honourable Company’s army. 

Q, Your memorialists have further to state to your honourable 
Court, that had the Qjiarter-Master-General promulgated his 
injurious insinuations, serious as they are, in his capacity of 
Captain in the European regiment, a conscious integrity might, 
from the repugnance your memorialists feds to complain, have 
treated them probably with a dignified silence, or with private 
dissuasive admonition; but, armed with the authority of the 
Qiiarter-Master-General of the army, your memorialists are of 
opinion, that they obtain a consequence and consideration, which, 
it is apprehended by them, cannot fail to influence the public 
mind, not only in India, but in Europe ; and create a belief, 
that a Quarter-Master- General could not possibly circulate 
such serious assertions, against a body of officers of that army 
of which he is Qiiarter-Master-General, without an existing 
just cause, 
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10. To remove such an impression, and to establish^ upon 
incontrovertible testimony, that the ofFicers'commanding Native 
corps have faithfully fulfilled those duties which the public 
service expects and requires from them, are the primary objects 
\vhich gave birth to that solicitude on the part of your memo- 
rialists, for an investigation. A secondary object is to stamp, 
with due effect, the nature of that olfence in promulgatirig such 
serious and erroneous matter, so highly injurious to their cha- 
racters as officers and gentlemen, as well as to the respectability 
of the Honourable Company’s service in general. 

1 1 . Your memorialists anxiously hope, that when the magni- 
tude of the subject of which they complain shall be taken into 
consideration by your honourable Court, it will fully appear to 
your judgment that they are not actuated in their appeal by any 
frivolous or unreasonably tenacious principles, or any object 
not vStrictly connected with that perfect moderation and tem- 
perate pursuit of justice, which your honourable Court in its 
wisdom and consideration, are ever disposed to attend to, with 
those who, under the feelings and firm persuasion of just com- 
plaint, claim your protection and support. 

12. Your memorialists, through the medium of their imme- 
diate superior, his Excellency the Commander in Chief, Lieu- 
tenant-General Hay Macdowall, transmit their memorial j and 
in relying upon that distinguished liberality and goodness which 
have invariably marked his attention to them, to give their cause 
that support which in his judgment it may deserve; they will, 
with every sentimem of profound respect and deference, sub- 
missively wait for, and obediently conform to such decision, 
as your honourable Court shall, in the justness of your wisdom, 
determine upon their cause. 

Signed by thirty-two officers, Commanding Native Corps. 

Alailras, December 180S. 

[This was rejected by Sir George Barlow, and returned to 
General Macdowall.!] 

TO THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 

Sir, We, the under-mentioned officers, commanding 
Native corps upon this establishment, have the honour to forward 
the accompanying memorial, which we request you will lay 
before his Excellency the Commander in Chief, Lieutenant- 
General Hay Macdowall, and which we have to solicit his 
Excellency will take such measures as to him may appear most 
suitable for the transmission of the same to the honourable Court 
©f Directors, 
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f «« 'Pile Commander m Chief being already so well acquainted 
with the general and particular circumstances that gave rise to 
the immediate subject of appeal, it becomes wholly unnecessary 
on our part to enter into any further explanation for his Excel- 
lency’s information. 

“ The long series of years which the Commander in Chief 
has served witli^the coast army, and that benign goodness with 
which he has invariably, both in public and private character, 
distinguished many of those who now appeal through his 
authority, under a period of painful concern, creates every con- 
fidence and hope that his Excellency will, as our immediate 
superior, condescend to honourour memorial with such assistance 
and support, as in his judgment the subject has claim to, and 
which, we are fully persuaded, cannot fail to give it the most 
impartial introduction to the attention of the honourable Court 
of Directors. 

[Signed by thirty-two officers commanding Native corps, J 

“ Madras Establishment, Dec. 1808.’* 

[bTi 

GENERAL ORPERS~BY THE COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF. 

“ Head-quju-ters, Choultry Plain, Jan. 25, 1809. 

The immediate departure of Lieut.-General Macdowall 
from Madras, will prevent him from pursuing the design of 
bringing Lieut.- Colonel .Munro, Quarter - Master - General, 
to trial, for disrespect to the Commander in Chief, for disobe- 
dience of orders, and for contempt of military authority, in 
having resorted to the Civil Government, in defiance of the 
officer at the head, of the array, who had placed him under 
arrest on charges preferred against him by a number of officers 
commanding Native corps ; in consequence of which appeal 
direct to the Hon. the President in Council, Lieut-Gen. 
Macdowall received a positive order from the Supreme Go- 
vernment to liberate Lieut.-Col. Munro from his confinement. 
Such conduct on the part of Colonel Munro being destructive 
of subordination, subversive of military discipline, a violation 
of the sacred rights of the Commander in Chief, and holding 
a most dangerous example to the service; Lieut-General 
Macdowall, in support of the dignity of the profession, and 
his own station and character, feels it incumbent upon him to 
express hi§ strong disapprobation of Lieu. -Col, Munro’s unex-. 
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ampled proceedings, and considers it a solemn duty imposed 
upon him to reprimand Lieut.-Col. Munro in general orders, 
and he is hereby reprimanded accordingly. 

F. CAPPER. 

« Adjutant-General of the Army.” 



[C. ] 

GENERAL ORDERS— BY THE COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF. 

'* The moment is now arrived, when Lieut.-General 
Macdowall is to take leave of the Company’s army, whose ardent 
courage, consummate discipline, and persevering firmness, have 
been displayed in the achievements of those brilliant exploits 
■which have secured its own glory, and added to the British 
empire extensive fertile regions of incalculable value and impor- 
tance. May your patriotism, valour, and worth, be acknow- 
ledged and rewarded by your King and the East India Company, 
in proportion as they are knowm and appreciated by your Com- 
mander in Chief. 

“ Had Lieut.-General Macdowall succeeded to the high and 
enviable office wuth all the advantages enjoyed by his prede- 
cessors, he ■u'ould, upon first assuming the command, have 
promulgated his sentiments on so flattering an event j but the 
circumstances of his appointment were so humiliating and 
•unpropitious, that he declined addressing the army, in the 
anxious hope that the Court of Directors miglrt, on further 
deliberation, be induced to restore him to his right, by altering 
the nc^v and extraordinary forms of Government, and have 
enabled him to exercise the functions of his station, as the 
representative of the army, with honour to the service, and credit 
to himself ; no prospect of such an occurrence being at all pro- 
bable, injustice to the army, and to his own character, he has 
determined to retire. 

On quitting a country where he lias ptvssed the greatest 
part of his life, and where he possesses many dear and respec- 
table friends, Lieut.-Gen. Macdowall cannot view his separation 
from a body of men he is sincerely attached to, without sufier- 
ing the most painful sensations j from the nature of the service 
be can have little chance of ever meeting with them again, but 
he is bound to declare, that the whole of their conduct meets 
•^vith Ins entire approbation, and he %vi]l boldly affirm, without 
danger of contradiction, that His Majesty has not, in any part 
of his dominions, a more loyal, patriotic, and valiant class of 
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soldiers and subjects, than the officers composing the army of 
Fort St. George. That success may continue to attend their 
steps ; that their dearly-bought laurels may never decay ; and 
that their brave: y and discipline may gather additional wreaths 
in the he'd of honouryis the sincere prayer of a man who will 
never forget them. 

(Signed) F. CAPPER, 

“ Jan. 28. ‘‘ Adj.- Gen. of the Army.” 

[D. ] 

GENERAL ORDERS— BY GOVERNMENT. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 31, 1809. 

It has recently come to the knowledge of the Governor 
in Council, that Lieut.-General Macdowall did, previously to 
his embarkation from the Presidency, leave to be published to 
the army, a General Order, dated 28th instant, in the highest 
degree disrespectful to the authority of the Government, in 
which- that officer has presumed to found a public censure on 
an ac|^ adopted under the immediate authority of the Governor 
in Council, and tO convey insinuations grossly derogatory to 
the character of the Government, and subversive of military 
discipline, and of the foundation of .public authority. The 
resignation of Lieut.-Gen. Macdowall of the command of the 
army of Fort St. George, not having been yet received it 
becomes the duty of the Governor in Council, in consideration 
of the violent and inflammatory proceeding of that officer, in 
the present and on other recent occasions, and for the purpose 
of preventing the repetition of further acts of outrage, to anti- 
cipate the period of his expected resignation, and to annul the 
appointment of Lieutenant-General Macdowall to the com- 
mand of the army of this Presidency j Lieutenant-General 
Macdowall is accordingly hereby removed from the station of 
Commander in Chief of the Forces at Fort St. George. 

The governor in Council must lament, with the deepest 
regret, the necessity of resorting to an extreme measure of this 
nature ; but when a manifest endeavour has been used to bring 
into degradation the supreine public authority, it is essential 
that the vindication should not be less signal than the offence j 
and that a memorable example should be given, that proceedings 
subsversive of established order can find no security under 
the sanction of rank, however high, or of station, however ex- 
alted. 

The General Order in question having been circulate4 
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under the signature of the Deputy Adjutant General of the 
Army, it must have been known to that officer, that in giving 
currency to a paper of this offensive description, he was acting 
in direct, violation of his duty to the Government, as no autho- 
rity can justify the execution of an illegal act, connected as that 
act obviously in the present case has been, with views of the 
most reprehensible nature, the Governor in Council thinks 
proper to mark his highest displeasure of the conduct of Major 
Boles, by directing ‘ that he shall be suspended from the Com- 
pany’s service.’ 

“ The General Order left by the Commander in Chief for 
publication, under date 28th inst, is directed to be expunged 
from every public record, and the Adjutant-General of the 
Army will immediately circulate the necessary orders for that 
purpose. 

* By order of the Honourable Governor in Council, 

“ GEORGE BUCHAN, 

Secretary to Government.” 

fX"] 

G. O. BY GOVERNMENT. 

“ Fort St, George, 1st Feb. 1809, 

** It having been made known to the honourable the gover- 
nor in council that the adjutant-general of the army was 
materially implicated in the measure of giving currency to the 
offensive general order of the commander in chief, dated the 
2Sth ultimo, it becomes the duty of the honourable the gover- 
nor in council to direct that Lieutenant-colonel Capper be 
suspended from the service of the honourable company, and 
that officer is hereby suspended accordingly. 

“ I'he governor in council directs that major Robert Barclay 
■will take charge of the duties of the office of adjutant-general, 
unti! further orders. 

By order of the Honourable the governor in council. 

(Signed) « G. BUCHAN, 

” Chief Secretary to Government.” 

fFJ 

THE HONOURABLE SIR G. BARLOW, BART. K. B. 
PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

“ Fort St. George, January, 1809. 

Sir, —-Impelled by a laudable ambition which had long led 
me to aspire to the chief command of the respectable army 
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under this establishment, I viewed my appointment to that high 
office as the happiest event of my life, concluding, that I should 
succeed to all the rights and privileges enjoyed by my prede- 
cessors. The decision, however, of the court of directors, 
confirmed by the board of controul, has placed me in so extra- 
ordinary i,and unexampled, and so humiliating a predicament, that 
the most painful emotions are excited, and I, at one glance, 
perceive that it is impossible to remain with any prospect of 
performing my duty with credit to the East India company, of 
accjuiring for myself any reputation, or of doing justice to 
those over whom I am called to preside. Divested of the power 
of selecting for command, or of requiting the meritorious officer, 
by the restriction of military patronage; deprived of the re- 
spectability which in this country attaches to a seat in council, 
and abridged in the usual emoluments of office ; it is incon- 
sistent with the character I have ever endeavoured to maintain 
to hold an appointment of such magnitude and responsibility 
thus degraded ! I have therefore the honour, honourable sir, 
to request that I may be permitted to resign my commission of 
commander in chief, and to proceed to Europe by the present 
Opportunity. Inferring that the plan, for the exclusion of the 
commander in chief from council, must have been formed 
with sufficient deliberation, to preclude the possibility of any 
arguments of mine producing an alteration of sentiment on 
the projectors of it, I decline touching on the subject ; nor 
will I condescend to make any reference to those, who have 
premeditately injured me, and who without a conciliating expres- 
sion or any explanation whatever, have severely wounded the 
feelings of an officer who has served them with zeal and fidelity 
(with a short intermission) for seven and twenty years. In 
adverting once more to patronage, it is not possible to view 
without the deepest regret, a scheme for disconnecting the 
authority to command service, from the power of animating 
it by reward ; and for allotting to the commander in chief all 
tlieinvidious duties of his station without the means of softening 
them to the army, by acts of favour and kindness, derived 
immediately from the fountain bead; and I may be allowed t© 
observe that the plea of public utility ought to be clear and 
urgent, which calls for the extinction or abridgement of any 
of these rights whicfi the arm}'-, through its natural representa- 
tive, possess, or which can justify me in admitting, that an 
experiment is necessary to ascertain with how small a portion of 
power and influence, the military duties under this government 
may be carried on. 

Notwithstanding these observations, (which have nothing 
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of novelty to recommend them) arid my determined resolutioii 
to quit India with the spring fleet, should you, honourable sir, 
he of opinion that the public service will, in any shape, suffer 
detriment by my departure at the present moment, I shall con- 
sider it an imperious duty to abandon every personal feeling, 
and to submit to your judgment, should my exertions be deemed 
of importance ; at the same time implicitly relying that your 
honourable board will sanction my embarkation, when the cause 
of my detention may be removed, 

“ I beg, however, that it may be distinctly understood, that 
this is not meant as courting an invitation to stay. I have been 
offered an indignity, and my pride and sensibility would compel 
me to retire, even were the sacrificegreater ; for I cannot tamely 
submit to see the exalted station disgraced in my person, nor 
can I be answerable to the army if I do not resist so uncommon 
a deviation, which deprives it of a representative. 

“ The accompanying co*py of a letter from his excellency 
the commander in chief in India will inform you, honourable 
sir, of his acquiescence to my application for one year’s leave 
of absence. 

“ I hat'C the honour to be, &c. 

« HAY MACDOWALL ” 


[ G- 1 

GENERAL ORDER BY GOVERNMENT. 

“ Fort St. George, 6th Feb. 1809. 

The honourable the governor in council having lately 
adopted the measure of ordering the release of the quarter-master- 
general of the army from arrest, and it being desirable that the 
Circumstances connected with that measure should be distinctly 
and publicly understood, there being reason to believe, that a 
great degree of misapprehension has hitherto existed, the gover- 
nor in council thinks it proper to state, that the quarter-master- 
general was placed under arrest by the late commander in chief, 
on charges founded on a report which was submitted by the 
qiiarter-master-gcnera!, in conformity to e.xpre.ss orders ; which 
report having been approved and adopted by the commander in 
chief, lieutenant-general Sir John Cradock, was by him com- 
municated to the late right honourable the governor in council 
of fort St. George, and finally laid before the supreme govern- 
ment, iimlcr whose approbation and orders, it became the foun- 
dation of measures already known to the army. 

In these circumstances the quarter-master-general could 
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be considered no longer responsible for proceedings so sanc- 
tioned, and it would have been inconsistent with the evident 
principles of justice, that a public officer should have been 
liable to the obloquy of a trial, for an act not his, but that of his 
' superiors — the question which in such case would have been 

submitted to the cognizance of a military tribunal, would not 
have involved only a discussion of the conduct of the quarter- 
master- general, but would have extended to the measures of the 
i principal civil and military authorities in this country; mea- 

sures which had undergone the maturest consideration, and 
which had been carried into effect under the most formal sanction 
j — it must be apparent, that a discussion involving consequences 

I of this nature, would have been contrary to law, contrary to 

reason, ruinous of public confidence, and subversive of the 
foundations of military discipline, and of public authority. 

Impressed with these sentiments, it became the solemn, the 
bounden duty of the governor in council,, on the facts being 
made known, by a communigation from the qiiarter-master- 
general, (which, from the nature of the question, it became the 
! right and duty of that officer to submit by direct reference on 

I the communication having been refused by the late commander 

in chief) to interpose the authority of the government, for the 
prevention of the most fatal evils— it was the wish, it was the 
earnest endeavour, of the governor in council, to effect this 
object, by every means of conciliation and explanation ; but 
such means having been used in vain, and having been even 
repelled under circumstances highly offensive, no alternative 
remained, but that of conveying a specific order for the^removai 
; of the arrest. 

“ The governor in council desires, that the officers of this 
1 - army will be assured that this government would not be less 

I solicitous to vindicate their honour and reputation, by rejecting 

I all injurious imputations, if such could have been supposed, 

than the officers of the army could have been solicitous in their 
own vindication. The governor in council has accordingly, 
under this impression, been led to an attentive consideration 
of the expressions which are understood to have been deemed 
objectionable, and he has no hesitation in declaring, tliat it 
appears in his judgment, impossible, under any correct con- 
struction, to attach an offensive meaning to words, where injury 
was not meant, and where the intention of offence assuredly did 
not exist. 

“ Having stated this explanation, the honorable the govenn'r 
in council deems it his further duty to observe, that the question 
r which has been under deliberation, must be now considered 
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as concluded— “the farther agitation of a subject of this nature 
could be availing^ for no purpose, but that of disturbing the 
established course of public affairs, and lor the excitement of 
feelings injurious to order and authority, and it will be 
accordijigly of importance to the public welfare, that the 
circumstances connected with it, should be consigned to 
oblivion. 

“ By order of the honourable the governor in Council. 

(Signed) « G. BUCHAN, 

“ Chief Sac. to Govt.” 


[H. ] 

TO THE OFFICER OF THE WEEK OF THE JUNIOR 
CLASS OF THE MILITARY INSTITUTION. 

Sir, — Lieutenant-colonel Munro, quarter-master-general, 
having heard that the officers of the junior cla.ss of the military 
institution, have come to a resolution of expelling from their 
society Mr. Poole, for attending at the late entertainment given 
at the government-house, I am directed to ascertain if that cir- 
cumstance had influenced them in their resolution against Mr. 
Poole, and if thi.s should be the case, to inform the officers that 
tliey are to withdraw their proceedings against lyir. Poole, or 
lieutenant-colonel Munro will judge it proper to apply to 
government for an order, directing the gentlemen to quit the 
institution and join their corps. You are therefore requested to 
state to me what was the fact, and if it is the intention of the 
gentlemen to comply with the above direction - 

“ C. KINSEY, 

Feb, 1 3th 1809. “ Assistant Instructor.” 


“TO LIEUTENANT KINSEY. 

“ Sir, — In reply to your letter of yesterday, the officers of 
the military institution beg leave to state, that they conceive the 
{}th paragraph regulation code, fully justifies the measures they 
have deemed fit to adopt against Ensign Poole, and as he is a 
person whose acquaintance they feel averse to, they have availed 
thcmsclve'; of the privilege therein granted, ^ to officers in 
common with other gentlemen, of making their own choice of 
compauions for their private society,* to acquaint Ensign 
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Poale, that his longer Continuance in the mess would be unplea- 
sant to all parties. 

‘I have the honour to be, sir, 

‘ Your most obedient servant, 

“ R. MACLEOD* 

JDent’s Gardens, Feb. H, 1809. “ Ensign.” 

a TO THE OFFICER OF THE WEEK OF THE JUNIOR 
CLASS OF THE MILITARY INSTITUTION. 

Sir, — I have the honour to transmit to you the copy of a 
letter I have just received from lieutenant-colonel Munro, quar- 
ter-master-general, and I request that you will be pleased to send 
me a list of the officers composing the junior class of the mili- 
tary institution, at the same time making the distinction therein 
mentioned. 

C. KINSEY, 

■ “ Feb. nth, 1809. * “ Assistant lastmctor.’* ■' 


LIEUTENANT KINSEY. 

Sir, — You will be pleased to forward to me, without delatv 
a list of die names of the officers composing the junior class of 
the military institution, distinguishing those who subscribed to 
the sentiments stated in the letter from the officer of the day , which, 
you forwarded tome. You will be pleased to direct the latter 
officers to hold themselves in readiness to join tlieir corps, 

- “J. MUNRO, 

“ Q. Master General’s OfRce, ■“ Quarter Master Gen.” 

Fort St. George, Feb. 17th, 1809.” 


LIEUTENANT KINSEY, 

■ Sir, —A greeable to your request I have the honour to 
subscribe the names of the officers composing the junior class 
of the military institution, whose sentiments were expressed in 
the letter forwarded to you for the information of lieutenant- 
colonel Munro- 


Lieutenant Slopford 
Ensigns Marklove 
Spicer 
Heath 
how 


Ensigns Williams 
Hodges 
W. Taylor 
Clarke 
. Moleslev 
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Ensigns McNeil Ensigns Macleod 

. Grant Christie 

Biicld J.W. Taylor 

Snell Ball 

These are the names of all the officers of the institution, at 
that time, present, with the exception of cornet Raymond 
Williams. 

“ R. MACLEOD, 

« Ensign and officer of the Week.* 

“ TO LIEUTENANT KINSEY, ASSISTANT 
INSTRUCTOR. 

Sir,' — I have the honour of expressing the desire of the 
commaiuier in chief, that the oIFicers attached to the junior 
class of the military institution, whose names are stated in the 
accompanying list, may be directed to join their corps forth- 
with. The places of these officers will be supplied at the insti- 
tution without delay. 

J, MUNRO, 

« Quarter Master General.*' 

‘‘ Q. M. General’s o0ice, 20th February 1S09.” ■ 

O'lere follows a list of the officers mentioned in the preceding 
letter.] 


[i-l 


INTENDED MEMORIAL. 

The 7'esp(ictjul Memorial of the Madras 
hiirnbly shaveth, 

That your memorialists, deeply impressed with the sense 
of the duty which they owe to their country, earnestly implore 
your gracious interference for the purpose of cancelling a 
system wdiicli has occasioned the most serious alarm, lest the 
rules and ordinances which define their place in the community 
may be complcLely subverted. 

^ Your memorialists are uninfluenced by extravagant notions 
of freedom, or any idea of independence, inconsistent with the 
rigid subordinatioiT which characterizes the profession, as essen- 
tial to ifs existence ; they do not expect, nor do they ask, for 
the relaxation of any tie, or the dissolution of any bond, by 
which the stupendous fabric of an extensive army is maintained 
in a state of due subserviency to the supreme power of the 
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constitution, of wliich it forms a part, being justly sensible that, 
inconsiderate indulgence of immunity, engender habits of 
licentiousness, necessarily tend to destroy the principles of 
discipline, and to make that body, which was formed for the 
protection of the state, subversive of its tranquility. 

Your memorialists, the free children of that country, 
which, while the rest of Europe is enslaved, boasts a constitution 
the basis of which is civil liberty ,-^your humble memorialists, 
not the abject slaves of a country enthralled by despotism, 
respectfully assert a claim to certain rights and priviledges, the 
enjoyment of which may be allosred them wuthoiu impairing or 
encroaching upon the dignity of government, or in any way 
interfering with the other departments of the state. 

Your memorialists have to lament generally, that althougb 
their body is now extremely numerous, and the question regard- 
ing their claims, their duties, and their priveledges are so multi- 
farious as to require the assistance of practical experience in 
discussing the merits of them, yet they have not a representative 
in the cenncil of government, where alone the discussion can 
be agitated j to this cause, probably, may be ascribed the 
recent measures which have made it necessary fur your memo- 
rialists to implore your gracious interposition^ as they are 
directly subversive of those principles of honour and discipline 
which harmonize and cement the constitution of a military 
body, and are, at the .same time, grossly irisukiiig to the genera! 
character of the military profession. 

A succinct notice of those measures will amply develope 
the principles by which your memorialists estimate the injuries 
they have already received ; and, by the further abuse of autho- 
rities, which they have reason to apprehend, unless the system, 
so manifestly hostile to the honourable feelings of a military 
society, be seasonably checked. 

It may be already known to your lordship that heutenann- 
colonel Munro, a member of the body to which your memo- 
rialists belong, having incurred the suspicion of having acted 
in a manner that was most generally considered to he crimujal, 
was openly and publicly impeached by a considerable number 
of respectable officers, who preferred charges against lilni. I'his 
measure was adopted in the hop’e that a cordial examination 
before the honourable tribunal of a court-martial might confirm 
the supposed guilt, and lead to adequate punishment, or, if guilt 
did not actually exist, that, purihed by that ordeal, he might 
again return to take his place, in a society, in which, as must be 
well known to your lordships, supicion is considered as equiva- 
kilt to infamy. 
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In consequence of those charges, and by virtue of the 
warrant which gave to the commander in chief, and .to him 
only, the judicature of the Madras army, and vested in him 
alone the jurisdiction, for the time being, lieutenant-general 
Macdowall placed lieutenant-colonel Munro under arrest ; he 
has since reluctantly released that officer, in consequence of the 
interference of the civil government, who have thus disunited 
the chain, upon the integrity of which the principles ol mili- 
tary subordination depend; for, if the source from whence 
authority and subordination flow to all members of the military 
body be violated, the subordinate branches, which derive their 
existence from thence, must lose their virtue. 

“ Viewing the interference of the civil government to check 
the prescribed laws of military dependence, as a dangerous 
violation and infringement of the solemn laws of the army, 
your memorialists perceive in it the seeds of unlicensed anarchy 
and confusion; no desultory exercise of arbitrary power, how- 
ever severe, can be expected to restrain the passions or feelings 
of enlightened men, although it may mortify or distress indivi- 
duals ; the doubt regarding the legality and precarious prin- 
ciple by which it must ever be regulated, deprive it of that 
audKJriiy and respect which atfaches to an established system of 
jurisprudence, sanctioned by the legislature, by prescription, 
by habits, and by the feelings of those educated under its 
influence. 

In orrlcr to vindicate the character of his profession, and to 
maintain: he integrity of the military authority over those under 
his ecMi'-'-’a’id, iicHtenant-general Macdowall directed the publi- 
cation t a general order, conveying a reprimand to lieutenant- 
colonel Mriuro, for disrespect to his commander in chief in not 
abi'’'!ig j'.y the regular course of enquiry, laid down in similar 


“ As the former acts of the government had proclaimed to 
the army that lieutenant-colonel Munro was not amenable to 
military law, on this occasion that officer was declared to be 
superior to the controui of the commander in chief, by the 
publication ot an order, in which genera! Macdowall is stigma- 
tized With the reproach of having acted in a manner derogatory 
to the ch:-u-acter ol guvermnent, and subversive of military disci- 
phne, and the foundation of public authority, aitbough the order 
ol gen. Macdowall refers pureIytothedisiespect,thedisobedicnce 
ol orders, and the contempt of militaty authority, manifested 
by an officer, who was' not only under lus general controui, as 
belonging to tiie army which he commanded, hut wlin, atracijcd 
to liis immediate stuff, owed him particular rcsrc'ct and ol'. dicuco 
Your memorialists, accustomed to judge oi arts oi 
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inilitary men as referable to the standard of right and wrong, 
which has been established by the legislature for the controul of 
their body, cannot discover any relation between the orders of 
government, and the rules "of discipline and subordination, 
equally subversive of the foundation of authority, as that reso- 
lution of governinent, by which the adjutant-general and Ills 
deputy are ignoininiously suspended from the service, for 
having obeyed the orders of their commander in chief, which 
obedience is stated to be a direct violation of the duty of those 
officers towards the government. 

It must be painful to your lordship, as it is to your memo- 
rialists, to Contemplate the possible consequences of a procedure 
equally unprecedented as it is unaccountable, hy any other 
rules than those of blind prejudice, or deluded infatuation. 

Your memorialists perceive a commander in ebief, who 
had 'lived among them, who was personally beloved by many, 
and \Vho was known by all, to have manifested great forbearance, 
under circumstances extremely mortifying, from the conduct 
which government observed towards him, they perceive the 
character of such a man grossly calumniated, while their regret 
for his departure was yet fresh ; they perceive two officers of high 
rank, character, and respectability publicly degraded, deprived 
of their rank, and suspended from the service, for having obeyed 
their commander in chief, in signing and publishing an order 
written by himself, for the purpose of vindicating the dignity 
of hisf^irsiilitary authority, which had been flagrantly violated by 
one of his own ^taff, who openly defied and disregarded the 
supreme military commission; they perceive this officer, who 
had been publicly impeached, under charges of a serious nature, 
and who had insulted his commander in chief, sheltered from 
the natural effect of such misconduct, by the interference of 
government. Your memorialists cannot avoid declaring, that 
they see, in this evasion of the fundamental laws of discipline, 
a most dangerous infringement of the military code ; that bul- 
wark which protects the state from the licentiousness of an armed 
rabble, a power subject to no controul, except the caprice or 
prejudice of an individual ; and your memorialists feel a just 
alarm, lest the repetition of acts, which are not guided by any 
rule, may tend to wean their affections, and dispose them to 
consider as enemies those whose situations should make, them 
their friends. 

“ Your memorialists have learned, with indignant regret, that 
their enemies, and the enemies of their country, have repre- 
sented a public disaffection the discontent produced by local and 
partial injuries, arising from tlie present rupture, but they con- 
. T 
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fidently appeal to the zeal and ardour with which a large pro. 
portion of them are now discharging the most arduous duties in 
the service of the state; they appeal' to the moderation with 
which they have stifled their feelings, that the recent conduct 
of the Madras government was calculated to inspire ; and while 
they declare their inviolable attachment to the state under wliich 
they serve, and to their profession, as regulated by its own law, 
they cannot suppress the expression of their concern, at the 
manner in which the exclusive rights of the army have recently 
been violated, and their sanguine hopes and earnest entreaty that 
the supreme government may, in its wisdom, be induced to 
appease their just alarms, and to anticipate the extreme crisis of 
their agitation, by relieving them from the controul of a ruler, 
whose rrseasures, guided by their enemy, are equally detrimetuai 
to the interest of the state, as they are injurious to the feelings of 
a I oy al and patriotic army 


E K. ] 

TO MAJOR BOLES. 

Sir, — The officers of the Madras army whose names are 
hereunto annexed, can no longer abstain from expressing to yon 
their surprize and concern at the severe and unmerited punish- 
ment inflicted on you, by an act of tlie civil government of Fort 
St. George, for no reason that is stated, but that you obeyed the 
orders of die commander in chief, in a case piu cdy luilirary . 

Feeling the question to involve circumstances csscuuLd to 
their best interests, and, fundamental to the character and respec- 
tability of the army, no less than to the principles of martial 
law, they consider themselves called upon to signify to you their 
inarked apprrbation of your conduct as an officer on the gene- 
ral stafFon that occasion. 

Whilst your brother officers seize this opportunity to ex- 
press their sense of the propriety of your conduct, they fully 
appreciate the personal inconvenience to which you are expose-I 
by suspension from office, and tb.e service. With these feel- 
ings they request the honour of repairing your injuries, in llie 
mean time, as far as lays within their power, by sub.mribing and 
payhig to your order, monthly, the full amount of tlnu p.;y^ and 
stair allowance, of which you have been in this exuaordinaiy 
manner dcjirived. 

As your conduct on the occasion alluded to, is exactly con- 
formable to what the undersigned, if placed in your, situaiiur/j 
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woukl have pursued, they cannot avoid making your cause their 
own, and, under existing circumstances, such mutual support 
must be expected, and accepted by all who, like yourself, have 
or may become sufferers, through any such exceptionable mea- 
sures on the part of the civil government of Fort St. George, as 
have rendered necessary the painful step we have now taken* 


[L.) 

« TO THE OFFICER COMMANDING THE FORCES 
SERVING IN TRAVANCORE. 

Sir,— I t having come to my knowledge that papers of a 
very improper nature are in circulation among the officers of 
the array, regarding the suspension of major Boles from the 
situation of deputy-adjutant-general of the army, in consequence 
of having applied his signature to the general order of the 2Sth 
of January lastj as this circumstance has not come before me 
in any publie or authenticated form, I am induced to notice it 
to you in this way, rather than through the channel of a general 
order. 

The paper in question, if I am rightly informed, has, for 
one of its objects, the collection of a subscription for the relief 
of major. Boles, a circumstance which, as commander of the 
army, I could take no interest in, as officers may apply their 
money for the benefit of whom they please, did it not, at the 
Same time, if I am rightly informed, intimate an intention of 
supporting all others who may, in like manner, fall under the 
displeasure of government, and imply also a justification of the 
principle upon which major Boles acted. 

“ It is impossible for the commander of an English army to 
take a passive part, whilst such things are transacting among 
those under hisyommandj as these officers, by placing their 
principles in direct opposition to that of government-, and 
holding out a security and indemnity, in fact encouraging diso- 
bedience and revolt, as far as it is possible for them to do. 

‘V It were needless for me to explain, to a person of your 
experience, that an officer, under an English government, can 
only be justifiable in obeying a legal order, and that the order 
in question was of a nature calculated to excite sedition in the 
army, and, as such, unjustifiable and illegal on the face of it, 
and ought accordingly to have been declined by every well- 
informed officer. Major Boles must, from his situation, be 
^supposed to have known, that the governor and council of Foit 
T 2 
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St. George are not only the civil, but, by tlie express enact- 
ment of the British legislature, the military government also of 
the country ; the whole of the civil and military government 
of the presidency of Fort St. George being vested in a gover- 
nor and three counsellors, by the act of 1 / 03 . 

Although it can never be proper to accustom officers to 
hesitateasto obeying the usual commands of their superiors, yet 
this principle, if not limited by law, would, in its operation, 
tend to the subversion of all government, and put it in the 
power of any desperate leader, by indemnifying all under him, 
to issue what orders, and do what act he chose. But, fortu- 
nately, the principle is sufficiently understood in an English 
army, that the military state is subordinate to the civil, and that 
where there is command, there can be no duty but to obey. 

As I depreciate the discussion in public orders of odious 
and delicate questions, and as I am unwilling to publish any 
general order on a subject so perfectly understood, (and which, 
but fur the«prejudicc of the moment, could never be mistaken) 
I choose rather to trust to your discretion, that you will exer- 
cise the influence of your situation in explaining to those under 
your command, the impropriety of their conduct, in thus gving 
circulation to sentiments of such unfounded and pernicious;^ 
tendency, as are said to be found in that paper regarding major 
Boles, and which, I am much afraid, will be attended with very 
serious consequences to those who have been so ill advised as to 
fix tlieir signatures to it ; for when a paper of thk, or any other 
factious nature, comes before me, I can have no difficulty in 
advising government hotv to dispose of the authors of it. 

As compassion for major Boles may have drawn in the 
officers to this measure, I think it proper here to explain, that 
major Boles has, in my opinion, deprived himself of any par- 
tici:L.r claim to feelings of that nature. It bad never been,. 
I was persuaded, the intention of government to deal severely 
with that officer, but only to vindicate that resi>ect due to their 
own authority, which every government must be anxious to 
maintain. And, according!}'’, (but without any instructions to 
that elfecO soon after my succeeding to the command, I took 
the occasion to signify to major Boles, that if he would express 
any adequate regret for what he harl done, as that when he had 
offered his signature to the order he was not aware of the conse- 
quence, and thought he was acting right, without meaning any 
offence to government, but was now sorry for what had " hap- 
pened, I would make it my business to get him reinstated in hi& 
rank and official situation. But this explanation, so natural to. 
have been expected, and which included in it no personal con- 
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cession of character, was rejected, (and not without some 
warmth) by his exclaiming that he was sorry for nothing that 
had happened, or words to that effect. 

I beg to call your attention to the following extract of a 
general order, by this government, of the 30th of December, 
hy which you will perceive the restrictions to which the 
■circulation of addresses to the army has been limited. 

^ His lordship in council also prohibits, under the strongest 
^ injunctions, the publication in future of any addresses to the 
^ army, or to any division of it, by any person or persons 
whatever, without the previous sanction of his lordship, or 
of the governor general in council.^ 

“ I have to rely on your discretion that you will adopt the 
means suitable to the occasion for the discouragement and pre^^ 
vention of the address above alluded to, or of any other of a 
similar description, with the division under your command. 

(Signed) “ F. GOWDIE, 

“ Fort St. George, M. G, commanding,’* 

Commander in Chief’s Office, 10 th April, 1809.” 


[ M. ] 

« G. O. BY THE HONOURABLE THE GOVERNOR IN 
COUNCIL. 

“ Fort St. George, May 1, 1809. 

The zeal and discipline, by which the military establish- 
ment of Fort St, George had long been distinguished, induced 
the governor in council to expect that the measures which the 
violent and intemperate acts of the late commander in chief had 
imposed on the government, would be received by all the 
officers of the army with the sentiments of respect and obedi- 
ence prescribed by the principles of military subordination, and 
due to the government by which those measures were adopted, 
as well as to the authorities to which they were ultimately refer- 
red. The governor in council has, however, learnt, with a 
degree of surprise proportionate to the confidence w'hich he 
reposed in the discipline of the army, that soon after the depar- 
ture of the late commander in chief, proceedings of the most 
iinjustiiiable nature, and correspondent to the example which 
he had afforded, were pursued by certain officers of the amy._ 
Tiie most reprehensible of those proceedings consisted in 
the preparation of a pape;r, addressed to the right honourable the 
governor general, purporting to be a remonstrance, in the name 
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of the army, against the acts of the government nncier which it 
serves. 

“ That paper is not more hostile to the authority of this 
government than to the first principles of all government. It 
maintains opinions directly adverse to the constitotion of the 
British service, and is calculated to destroy every foundation 
of discipline, obedience and fidelity. 

The secrecy observed in preparing this seditious paper, 
prevented for some time the discovery of the persons engaged 
in that proceeding. But it has now been ascertained that captain 
Josiah Marshall, late secretary to the militarv board, and lieu- ^ 
tenant-colonel George Martin, lately permitted to proceed to 
England, were principally concerned in preparing and circu- 
lating the memorial in question, and that lieutenant-colonel, the 
honourable i\.rthur Sentleger was active in promoting its circu- 
lation, employing the influence which he derived from the , 
important command confided to him by the government, for the 
purpose of attempting the subversion of its authority, and 
spreading disafTection among the troops which it had entrusted 
to his charge. 

It luis also been ascertained that major J. De Morgan 
has been active in the circulation of the memorial. 

‘ The governor in council is also under the necessity of 
.noticing another paper, of a most dangerous tendency, lately in 
circulation at some of the military stations, purporting to be an 
address from the officers of the army to major Boles, the late 
dcputy-adjutant-general. In this address a right is assumed to 
decide on the acts of the government, by condemning in unqua- 
lified terms, the sentence of suspension passed on major Boles 5 
and an encouragement is held out to other officers to violate 
their duty to the government, by affording a pecuniary indem- 
ni'ication, not only to major Boies, but t.o all such officers as 
shall snti-.r by any act of the government which the subscribers 
to the ;;d(!iess may deem, exceptionable. This paper, so incom- 
patible with the military character, and so repugnant to the 
fiinchunciital principies of military discipline and government, 
was forced on the attention of the governor by captain James 
Grant, commandant of his body guard, who, while holding that 
confidential situation, and employed, by order of the governor 
in council, under the resident at Travancore, transmitted a copy 
of the paper to be laid hefure the governor, with an avowal, that 
he had affixed his signature to it, and a defence of the grounds 
on winch he adopted that proceeding. 

It has also been ascertained that a paper of a similar ten- 
dency has been circulated among the officers of the corps of 
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artillery at tiicMouBt, and that its circulation has teen promoted 
hy lieutenant-colonel Robert Bell, the officer commanding that 
corps. 

“ The governor in council regrets that he is obliged to notice 
also the conduct of lieutenant-colonel Chalmers (cormnanding 
in Travancore.) and lieutenant-colonel Citppage (lately com- 
manding in Malabar, and employed with the troops under his 
ordeis at Travancore) who appear to have taken no steps what- 
ever either to repress or report to the government the improper 
proceedings pursued by part of the troops under their orders. It 
is not sufficient for officers holding commands to avoid a partici- 
pation in such proceedings; it is their positive and indispensable 
duty to adopt the most decided measures for their suppression, 
and to report them to their superior authorities. 

It has further been ascertained that captain J. M. Coombs, 
assistant-qiiarter-master-general in Mysore, has been concerned 
in these reprehensible proceedings. 

‘ It becomes the painful duty of the governor in council to 
mark with the displeasure of 'the government the conduct of the 
abovementioned officers, who have been engaged in a course of 
measures equally dangerous to the existence of discipline, to the 
foundations of legal government, and to the interests of their 
country. , ' 

The undermentioned officers are accordingly declared to 
he suspended from the service of the honourable company, until 
the pleasure of the horwurable the Court of Directors shall be 
known . 

“ Lieutenant-colonel the bon. Arthur Sentleger, 

Major John de Morgan, 

Captain Josiah Marshal 
Captain James Grant. 

Lieutenant-colonel commandant Robert Bell, is removed 
from all military charge and command, until the pleasure of the 
honourable the Court of Directors shall be known, blithe is per- 
mitted to draw his regimental pay and allowances. 

Lieutenant-colonel commandant J. M. Chalmers is removed 
from the command of the subsidiary force in Travancore. 

“ The under mentioned officers are removed from their staff 
appointments, and ordered to Join the corps to whioli they stand 
attached. 

“ Lieutenant-colonel John Cuppagc. 

Captain J. M. Coombs. 

“ The governor in council considers it to be proper to avail 
lumself of this occasion to correct a misapprehension, highly 
4'aiigerous in its tendency, which has arisen in the minds of 
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some of the officers of the army, with regard to the nature of 
the authority of the governor in council. This misapprehen- 
sion appears to have originated in the general order, published by 
the late commander in chief on the 28th of January last, from 
which it might be inferred that the authority of the governor in 
council is only of a civil nature, whereas, by the express enact- 
ment of the legislature, the entire civil and military government 
of the Presidency of Fort St. George and its dependencies is 
vested in the governor in council. It is therefore to be dis- 
tinctly understood that no officer, ' of whatever rank, while 
serving under the presidency of Fort St. George, can without 
incurring the penalties of disobedience to the legislature of his 
country, issue any order in violation, or to the derogation, of 
the authority of the government j and that every officer com- 
plying with an order of that description under any prete ce 
whatever, renders himself liable to the forfeiture of the service, 
and to such legal penalties as the nature of the case may de- 
mand. 

“ While the governor in council deems it to be proper to 
afford the foregoing explanation, he feels himself at the same 
time bound to acknowledge that the principles to which he has 
adverted, have never been called in question, until the publica- 
tion of the above-mentioned order of the late commander in 
chief. On the contrary, these principles had been invariably 
acted upon by the government and by the officers of the army 
of this presidency, who have been no less distinguished for 
their obedience and discipline, than for their achievements in the 
field. The governor in council also experiences the most sincere 
satisfaction, in publishing bis conviction that the majority of the 
army have resisted all participation in the improper and dan- 
gerous proceedings described in this order ; and it is an act of 
justice to the troops of his Majesty's service to declare his entire 
approbation of the order, discipline, and steady adherence to 
duty, which they have invariably manifested. The information 
before the government does not enable the governor in council 
to distinguish, by the expression of his approbation, all the 
troops of the company’s service that have manifested the same 
dispositions; but he deems it to be proper to notice, on this 
occasion, the satisfactory and exemplary conduct of the part of 
the array composing the Hyderabad, subsidiary force. The 
honourable the governor in council is also confident that such 
officers as have inadvertently yielded to the misrepresentations 
of individuals, who have been engaged in the prosecution of 
designs equally fatal to the honor and to the interests of the army, 
will in future manifest, in the service of the governmi^nt, the 
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obedience, fidelity and zeal which constitute the first principles 
of their prolession, which have hitherto distinguished the army, 
and which are indispensable, to the prosperity of the British 
empire in India. 

By order of the honourable the governor in council. 

(Signed) “ A. FALCONAR, 

“ Chief Sec. to Govt.” 


GENERAL ORDER BY GOVERNMENT. 

« May I, 1809. 

The honourable the governor In council has been pleased to 
make the following appointments : 

“ Major T. H. S. Conway to be adjutant-general of the 
army, with the official rank of heiitenant-colonel, vice Cup- 

‘ Captain P. V. Agnew to be deputy-adjutant-general of the 
ariTjy , with the official rank of major, vice Conway. 

* Lieutenant-colonel T. Clarke to be commandant of artil- 
lery, with the staff allowance annexed to that station, and a seat 
at the military board, vice Bell. 

Major Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, to he commis- 
sary of stores in charge of the arsenal of Fort St. Geojge, vice 
Clarke. 

“ Lieutenant A. E. Patullo, to command the honourable the 
governor’s body guard, vice Grant. 

Captain J, Doveton, of the yth regiment native cavalry, to 
be jiaymaster at Vizagapatam, vice Marshall. 

‘ The following officers, who have been suspended from the 
service of the honourable company, until the pleasure of the 
Court of Director.s shall be known, are directed to hold them- 
selves in readiness to proceed to England, by such opportuni- 
ties as the honourable the governor in council may think 
proper to point out, viz. 

Lieutenant-colonel the honourable Arthur Sentleger, 
Major Thomas Boles, 

Major John De Morgan, 

Captain Josiah Marshall, 

Captain Jame^ Grant. 

“ Lieutenant-colonel Sentleger is further directed to repair to 
the prCfddency without delay. 

“The honourable the governor having been pleased (o appoint 
Lieutenant-colonel Henry Conran, of bis Majest y’s royal regi- 
ment, to command the whole of the troops composing the 
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garrison of Fort St. George, the governor in council directs that 
col. Conran shall be consideredto becntitledtothe same allowances 
as other (.-Iheers iiolding commands under the appointment of 
the govc'ruor in council. 

By order of the honourable the governor in council. 

(Signed). “ A. FALCONAR, 

« Chief Secretary to Government,” 

“ By order of major-general Gowdie, commanding the army 21. 


[N. ] 

« GENERAL ORDERS BY THE RIGHT HONOUR ABLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 

« Fort William, July 20, 1809. 

“ The right hononrahle the governor- general in council has 
received private but authentic advices, that orders having been 
issued by major-gcncTal Gowdie, the officer commanding in 
chief on the coast, to lieutenant-colonel Innes, commanding at 
Masulipatam, directing the embarkation of one or more detach- 
ments of the Madras European regiments on board bis majesty’s 
ships, fur the purpose of serving as marines ; the officers of the 
station were induced to entertain the erroneous supposition, that 
the object of those orders was to separate, and finally to disperse 
that regiment, (a design which the government of Fort St, 
George has formally di.s.ivowed) and, under the influence of this 
misappiehcnsioti, declared their resolution to resist the execu- 
tion of them*, that lieuteuant-colonel Innes, having manifested a 
determination to enforce them, the officers of the garrison pro- 
ceeded to the barracks, and by personal representation suc- 
ceeded in seducing the troops from their duty, and in obtaining 
iron! them a promise of support ; that major Storey, the next 
in command, wliowas then in the cantonments, proceeded to the 
g.irristm, and having endeavoured, without success, to induce 
licutetiant-colonel Lines to depart from the obligation of his 
ptdilic duty, by abandoning his resolution to carry into effect 
the orders which lie had received, adopted the extreme. measure 
of placing that officer in arrest, under the charge of European 
centries. 

The governor-general in council has dsemed it necessary 
to apprize the army of Bengal of an event so deeply interesting 
to the feelings of every loyal subject, and especially of those 
wlio have the honour to bear a military' commission. The 
governor-general in council has received, with sentiments of the 
deepest ailliction, the intelligence of the excesses into which 
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tlie officers of the station of Masulipatam have thus been gradu- 
ally led by the effects of the late prevailing agitation in the array 
of the Coast. He trusts, howevei-j that this unhappy event 
will afford a salutary warning of the danger to which the com- 
bined interest of the public and the army must be ever exposed 
by the first and slightest departure from the established princi- 
ples of military discipline, on the one band; and, on the other, 
of a just subordination to the laws of their country and to the 
legitimate authority of the slate. . 

‘ The occurrence of this afflicting event, combined with the 
agitation which unhappily prevails among the officers of the 
army of Fort St. George, renders it the duty of the governor- 
general to proceed, without delay, to that presidency, in the 
hope of being enabled successfully to appeal to those sentiments 
of loyalty and attachment to theii' King and their country, 
which his lordship in council yet confidently ascribes to the 
general body of the oncers of the coast army ; whose zeal, 
fidelity, and professional achievements have hitherto been the 
theme of just and unqualified applause ; and, by an accurate 
knowledge of all the circumstances which have attended the date 
agitation, to devise such means as may best tend to avert the 
impending dangers of anarchy and insubordination, and re- 
establish the foundations of public security and national prospe- 
rity in this important branch of the British empire. 

“ N.B. EDMONSTONE, 

“ Chief Secretaiy to Govenmieiit.’” 


[ O. ] 

“ GENERAL ORDERS BY THE HON. THE GOVER- 
NOR IN COUNCIL. 

“ August 3rd. 

" Para, 1 . The honourable the governor in council judges 
it proper to announce, to the native troops, that the very im- 
proper conduct of some of the European oncers of the com- 
pany’s servicej and the refusal of others to acknowledge their 
allegiance to the government, have rendered it indispensably 
necessary to remove for a time a considerable number of Euro- 
pean oncers from the exercise of authority. 

“ 2. This measure will not, however, affect, in any respect, 
the situation of the native troops, who must know, that their 
first duty is to the government which they serve, and from 
ivhich all authority is derived. 

3 , The governor in council entertains the same solicitude 
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for tlie welfare and comforts of tlie native troops that has inva- 
riably been manifested by the British government. 

“ 4. He has no intention whatever of making any changes 
in their situation ; and he expects that the native troops will 
display on every emergency the Unshaken fidelity to government 
which constitutes thefirst duty of a soldier; that they willobey with 
xeal the orders of the officers whom the government shall place 
in authority over them; that they will refuse a belief to all 
reports calculated to agitate their minds and diminish their con- 
fidence in the government ; and that they will not allow them- 
selves to be involved in measures in any respect adverse to their 
duty and allegiance. 

5. The governor in council is pleased to express his appro- 
bation of the good conduct which has been recently manifested 
by the native troops at the presidency in the camp at the Mounts 
at Trichinopoiy, and at Vellore, and he is confident that 
their behaviour will be equally correct and loyal at all other 
stations of the army. 

“ By order of the honourable the governor in council. 

(Signed) “ A. FALCONAR, 

** Chief Sec. to Govt.” 


August 5th. 

“ The hon. the governor in council has been pleased to 
resolve, that all the European officers of the company’s ser- 
vice, who may be removed from the exercise of their military 
functions, in consequence of their refusing or omitting to sign 
the declaration, required in the orders of the 26th of July last, 
.shall be permitted to choose a place for their residence until 
further orders, between Sadras and -Negapatam, both places 
included, from which they are not afterwards to proceed beyond 
tlie distance of five miles, without th^ permission of the gover- 
nor in council. 

The governor in council is further pleased to direct, that 
the commanding officers of divisions, stations, or corp.s, shall 
take the most effectual measures for obliging the officers who 
may he suspended from the exercise of their military functions, 
lor the reasons above stated, to quit the stations of their corps 
without any delay whatever, and to proceed, with all 
practicable dispatch, to the places which they may choose for 
■their residence. 

‘ Commanding officers of divisions, &c, are directed to report 
to the office of the adjutant-general of the army, the names of 
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tlie places wliich may be selected by the officers for their resi- 
dence under this order. 

“ By order of the honourable the governor in council. 

(Signed) “A. FALCON A R, 

“ Chief 5ec. to Gov.” 


[P-] 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL DAVIS, COMMANDING 
•IN MYSORE. 

Sir,- — I have this morning received your official letter, 
giving cover to a copy of a letter from governinent, under date 
26th ult, and have, in reply, to state, that I tendered the paper, 
in due form, to all the officers present here, who (unaininously) 
refused to sign it. I have del iveied over the corninaiu! to 
Subidar Bohoodling, a most respectable and good soldier, whom 
I had some trouble to persuade to supersede his European 
officers in the command of the corps and stations. The enclo- 
sures will fully explain every thing further. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) JAMES WELSH, 

“ Late major, &c.’’ 

« August 6th, 1809.” 

“ LIEUTENANT COLONEL GIBBS, COMMANDING 
IN bangalore. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to forward a paper, whicli I have 
to request you will forward to Madras, without delay; I heg 
leave, at the same time, to offer apologies for niakiu.g you the 
channel of such coramunicatfon, wliich proceeds foun tlie 
absence of colonel Davis, and an anxiety to anticipate the firdvrs 
of government, that we may share, in commtm with our brother 
officers at Bangalore, that temporary disgrace whicii Sir George 
Barlow has determined to inflict on them. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JAMES WELSH/’ 

We, the undersigned offleers of the garrison of Niuxly- 
droog, understanding that our brother oflicers at Bang-iloiv 
have been called upon to sign a paper, promising implicit ohed-- 
ence to ' ' ’ '■ "ders 'd the honourable Sir George B.irh.'W, 
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governor of Fort St. George, arid threatened with suspension 
in case of refiisal, conceive it our duty, unasked, to step for- 
ward and declare, that, under existing circumstances, we shall 
decline signing any such paper, if tendered to us ; at the same 
time, we think it incumbent on us to assign our reasons for this 
act of disobedience to the mandate of our immediate supe- 
riors. 

It is not, at this late period, necessary to state all those grie- 
vances under which the company^s officers alone labour, (for the 
officers of his Majestyks service have been entirely exempted 
from a participation of them) it is sufficient for us to declare, 
that we are, From principles, embarked in one common cause, 
and that we have voluntarily pledged ourselves to co-operate 
with onr brother officers, in all legal means to obtain redress. It 
will, therefore, clearly appear that signing such papers as the one 
in circulation, would be an abandonment’ of those saCred prin- 
ciples of honour by which we are actuated, and a breach of 
faith towards our siiffering brother officers, and a tacit acquies- 
cence in thos:e measures which we conceive to be of the most 
pernicious nature to the interests of the honourable company, 
(our masters) and of the most degrading tendency to our whole 
body, and the service in general. We further have reason to 
suspect, that were we base enough to sign such a promise, though 
through fear qf losing our commissions, (now no longer valuable) 
if wc cannot hold them with honour, that our swords, hitherto 
only used against the enemies of our country, would be directed 
against tlie bosoms of our brother oncers, and our energies 
employed in overturning that empire which our honourable 
masters have acquired by our unremitting exertions, and pur- 
chased at the expense of our blood. The right honourable 
Lord Minto has admitted the right of soldiers, on some occa- 
sions, to consider the nature and tendency of orders ; under 
this sanction, we solemnly protest against measures which, if 
persisted in, cannot fail to ruin our honourable inasteis. We 
see the evil far advanced ; we behold the probable consequences 
of the present system,* and we shudder for the fall of British 
India. We declare ourselves true to the service of our ho- 
nourable masters, and ready to expose our lives in defence of 
their rights and territories, but, at the same time, resolved never 
to compromise our own honour. 

(Signed) “ J. WELSH, 

P. STEVENSON,- 
J. WALKER, 

J. TEGG, 

J. M. WATSON. 

Nundydroog, 5th of August, 1809.” 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MINTO, 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 

IvIy Lord,' — We, the undersigned ©fficers of the Madras 
establishment, congratulate ourselves and our brother oHicers, 
on your Lordship’s arrival at this Presidency, and, impressed 
with sentiments of high respect for your lordship’s character 
and station, as 'well as urged by every motive of ardent loyalty 
and allegiance to our king, undimlnished attachment to 'our 
country, and unshaken fidelity to our employers, hasten to 
address your lordship. We do, therefore, most respectfully, 
but most earnestly, implore your lordship, to grant a patient 
and indulgent consideration to the circumstances \vc hav.c to 
submit. We etitreat you to suspend your judgiiicut, to banish 
from your mind any unfavourable impressions you may liavc 
received of our national attacbment, or obedience and respect 
for the local administration of india ; and not to admit tho; e 
suggestions, which would impute to the officers of the Madras 
army any tiling like disaffection to the state, or any premeditateil 
disposition to insult the authority, or injure the interests (,.f the 
British government in India ; for we' do most solemnly and 
explicitly disavow any such sentiments or intentions. 

2. Your lordship is too well aware of the unhappy and 
general agitation prevailing throughout the army of this presi- 
dency. We, my lord, most sincerely deplore its existence, 
and lament, with unfeigned regret, the extremes to which it ' 
has led, and the awTul crisis it has produced ; we, therefore, hail 
your lordship’s arrival as an auspicious event, -which will dispel 
the impending gloom, avert the threatened calamities, I'cstore to 
the army’’ of this presidency its former happiness and tran- 
quility 5 we repose unbounded confidence in your lordship’s 
wisdom, justice, and liberaiityj and cherish a sanguine 
hope, that you will not deem it unwortliy of your high 'stari^.n 
to investigate those causes, that have combined to place ■,! i.r g;; 
portH)n of the company’s officers in the {>aiaful and (list! e.-.sin g 
situation in which we now stand. May we nni furflier hope, 
that your lordship’s magnanimity will extend to shew o)n)c 
attention to the feelings of a large respectable body of oiUrcrs, 
whose minds have been agitated beyond the power of ournatms 
to controul. 

3. It w’ould be unbecoming in us, at this moment, an ! 
inconsistent with the high respect -we feel for your lordship, to 
obtrude a suitement of those particular grievances, whielji the 
Coast iinriv so keenly feel, and so bitterly complain of; it is fiy- 
iistu repi esent the recent measures wdiich has pUeed us, and 
large body of our brother officers, in our present unex implei 
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situation, and to solicit your attention to the detail of the cir- 
cumstances attending it. 

4. On theafithof July, we, the officers serving with the 
troops in camp, and at St. Thomas’s Mount, suddenly received 
orders to repair to lieutenant-colonel Hare’s house, (at some 
■’ distance from our camp) which we immediately obeyed ; the 
piqnet, which we bad necessarily to pass, being drawn out to 
preclude our return to our camp. On being assembled, lieu- 
tcnant-colonci Hare read to us certain parts of a dispatch, 
addressed to him by government, in which a large portion of 
the company’s officers were represented to be in a seditious, 
rebellions state, prosecuting measures of hostility against the 
govovumeuv, which rendered it necessary to separate the faith- 
ful iVum the seditious ; to' make w'hich discrimination, the 
government required, that the f>rficers of the army should sign a 
pledge, solemnly binding themselves to act up to the tenor of 
their commissions : and it was directed, tiiat those who might 
decline to subscribe that test, should be removed from their 
corps, and suspended from ail military employments, till the 
temper of tlieir minds should allow of their being employed 
in the service of the state. It was further directed, that they 
should he detained til! their tents could be struck, and they wci*e 
tiicn to be removed to a Sufficient distance to prevent their 
return to, or cornraunicatioa with, their corps. Your lordship 
may form some idea of our situation, but it is far beyond the 
powers of language to convey to your lordship a just or ade- 
quate impression of <!ur feelings, on tliis cjitraordiuary occasion. 
Amongst us, my lord, were some who Iiavc served the ho- 
nourable company with zeal, and unquestioned iidelity, for 
nearly thirty yetirs ; others for shorter periods, but all with equal 
aulor and attachment ; yet we found ourselves placed in the 
hunjiliati’ig situation we have described, betrayed, (if we may 
use t!;e fcrni) into a snare, surrounded by troops, and called upon 
to stthscrihe to a test, which in itself, implied more than a suspi- 
cion of our fidelitv, and, combined with the circumstances under 
which it was offeue l, was deeply injurious to our sensibility, 
our pride, and our honour. 

We could not accept it ; but, movtifed as we were, we left 
nothing ambigaouSg having distinctly explained to lieutenant- 
colonel Hare our principles and sentiments, by stating to him, 
that the commissions we held contained every obligation speci- 
fied in tbe j.roposed pletlgc ; that ‘ we had never departed from 
those obligations, or disobeyed any orders of the government j 
that so long as we retained tliern, we should fulfil their obliga- 
tions, an-d obey the lawful orders of our superiors ; and that 
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® for any disobedience theretq, we knew we were amenable 
® to military law and liable to the penalties of the articles of 
® war, — -and we could not consent to subscribe a pledge, the 
* object of which might be to oppose us to our brother ofBcers, 

I ® and the interests of our serviced . ‘ 

5 . Such a test, and tendered to us under such circumstancesj 
I could not but degrade us in the estimation of our brother officers 

1 of his Majesty’s army, to whom no similar proposal was made ; 

I whose conduct was described in terms of warm and unqualified 

approbation, while the company’s officers were stigmatized by ' 
epithets of reproach, censure, and disgrace ; yet, my lord, we 
may appeal to our conduct, on all occasions, for the proofs that 
^ we have never been inferior either in loyaltjj', fidelity, or pro- 

fessional zeal, 

1 “6. These are the circumstances under which we have been 

removed from our employments, and from those troops we have 
so long commanded, whose discipline we established, whose 
confidence and attachment we have acquired, whose zeal we 0 
have animated, and. whose exertions we have directed, in the 
I service of the East India Company. 

I “ 7. Though we will not presume to suggest the conse- 

f quences likely to result from this separation of the officers from. 

their men, it is a justice due to ourselves, to declare most 
solemnly to your lordship, that, however agitated our feelings, 
have been, we have most studiously concealed from the troops, 
under our orders, any knowledge or communication whatever, 

I of any disagreement between the government and the army, 

j Your lordship’s justice will, we trust, therefore, absolve us from 

any reproach for any evils that may arise ; and here, my lord, 
j it is not without the. greatest pain that we are compelled to 

I remark, that, before our removal from our corps, we had 

f detected emissaries among our men, endeavouring to seduce 

^ them from their obedience to their officers, to weaken their 

. attachment, to infuse suspicion into their minds, and to prejudice 

^ them against us while we were in the actual exercise of com- 

I mand. 

« g. vsrill no longer trespass on your lordship’s time, but 
■ we cannot conclude without repeating our earnest and impres- 

sive appeal to your lordship, and adjuring you, by your regard 
1 for the prosperity of this great empire, committed to your 

charge, and by the most sacred of all obligations, your i<?ve for 
our parent country, that you will condescend to hear the com- 
i plaints of a respectable body of British subjects. P© not, my 

i ' ir . 
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lord, reject our petition, nor condemn us upon the represen- 
tations of those, who have already, we fear, endeavoured to 
impress on your lordship’s mind an unfavourah'e opinion of 
our principles. Let the claims the company’s oihcers have 
established on their country, be alone present to your lordship's 
mind, and let us owe to your lordship’s justice the relief we 
implore; this will secure to your lordship our lasting gratitude 
and affection, and inspire sentiments which no time will erase. 

‘‘We venture to assure your lordship, that no obstacles will 
oppose your endeavours to restore tranquillity, and that your 
lordship may confide in the honour and patriotism of the officers 
of this army. We come not to you a clamorous multitude, nor 
are we a licentious body, impatient of controul, and spurning at 
the restraints of authority ; we are not actuated by any false 
notions of liberty ; we do not seek, or desire, any emancipation 
from the rigid, but just, rules of our order; we are not prose- 
cuting views of professional aggrandizement, and far less any 
measure of hostility against the government under which we 
serve; we explicitly disclaim every such idea, and any wisli, 
incompatible with the strictest subordination to legitimate autho- 
rity, and to the laws of our country. Our respect for the 
authority of government, as by law established, continues undi- 
minished, and, under that authority, as heretofore administered, 
we have lived happily, and performed our duty cheerfully ; we 
feel bound to convey to your lordship this explicit and solemn 
assurance, that our loyalty and allegiatice to our King is unim- 
paired, our zeal and fidelity for our employers undiminished, and 
that our attachment to our country is unabated, and we are ready 
to shed the last drop of our blood in defence of the British power 
in India. 

“ We have the Ironour to be, my lord, 

“ Your loi-dship’s most faithful, devoted sei'vants, 

I Signed by the officers of all the corps.J 
** PoiidtcheiTy, Sth August, 1809.” 


[ R- ] 

“ BY GOVERNMENT. 

“ Fort St. George, August 9, 1809. ' 

“ The governor' in council having taken into consideration 
the whole of the transactions that have, occurred to the garrison 
of Masulipatam, and being satisfied that the part borne by the 
pieu in those transactions is to be entirely imputed to the mis- 
"epresentations and .icductioii of their European officers, is 
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jpleased to proclaim a full pardon to the European non-commfs-” 
sioned officers and privates, and to the Native commissioned 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the garrison of Masu- 
iipatam, who were concerned in these improper proceedings. 
The governor in council entertains a confident persuasion, that 
this act of lenity will produce a proper effect in the minds of 
these men, and induce them to manifest in future that fidelity to 
the government, which constitutes the first duty and highest 
praise of every soldier. 

“ The governor in council prohibits the march of any body 
of troops from the garrison of Masulipatam, without the orders 
of Major General Pater, commanding the northern division ; 
and directs, that any troops who may have marched from Masu- 
iipatam without due authority, shall return forthwith to that 
station, on pain of being considered to be in a state of rebellion 
to the government. 

« A. FALCONAR, 

“ Chief Secretary.” 

« GENERAL ORDERS BY THE HONOURABLE THE 
GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL. 

“ Fort St. George, Aug. 1 2, 1 809. 

“ The course of proceeding followed for some time past by 
the officers of the honourable company’s army at this presi- 
dency, has obliged the government to adopt the most decided 
measures for the preservation of the important interests com- 
mitted to its charge. These proceedings may be stated to have 
commenced with the transmission to the government by the late 
commander in chief of a memorial addressed to the honourable 
the court of directors, dated January, 1809, and signed by a 
large proportion of the company’s officers. Although that paper 
exhibits claims of an ungrounded nature, and contains observa- 
tions equally improper and unjust on the orders of the honour- 
able the court of directors and the government, the governor in 
council was induced to permit it to paSs without the serious 
notice which it appeared to demand, by a confidence in the dis- 
cipline of the army, and a persuasion that the objectionable 
passages in the memorial were inadvertently and unintentionally 
introduced. 

“ The subsequent conduct of the commander in chief forced 
the government to vindicate its authority, by a signal example of 
punishment. It was well known to the company’s officers, that 
the whole of this proceeding was referred to the supreme govern- 
ment, and the a»tho.ritiqs in Europe j that it would receive 
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from their wisdom' a decision conformable to the soundest 
principles of reason and justice ; and that its discussion could 
not belong to the cognizance of the .army, who are precluded 
from becoming a deliberative body. Notwithstanding these 
considerations, the governor in council, anxious to remove every 
cause of misunderstanding relative to a measure of so important 
a nature, published an order, dated the 31st January, explaining 
to the army the grounds on which it was adopted. ^ The gover- 
nor in council had a right to expect, on the most obvious grounds 
of discipline and respect for the laws, that the question would 
have been permitted to rest here, and receive its final reward 
from the only powers competent to decide on it ; and it was with 
feelings of equal surprize and concern he learned, that a memo- 
rial to the supreme government, of the most intemperate de- 
scription, was circulated in the company’s army. 

“ The governor in council, desirous to avoid a recurrence to 
measures of severity, and persuaded that it was sufficient to 
apprize the company’s officers of the improper nature of the 
proceedings, to induce them to desist from their proseeution, 
autliorized the commander in chief to issue a circular letter, 
dated the 5th March, 1809, explaining to those officers the 
impropriety of their conduct, and calling upon them, by the 
most powerful motives of duty, allegiance, and honbur, to 
abstain from such unjustifiable measures. A letter from the 
right honourable the governor in council, dated the 20th Feb. 
1809, approving of the steps adopted by the governor of Fort 
St. George, with respect to the late commander in chief, was 
also circulated to the army, in the expectation that the senti- 
ments of the supreme government would have suppressed the 
spirit of faction and insubordination which prevaiFed. These 
letters appear to have produced no effect j the memorial to the 
supreme govermnent made further progress ; and an address to 
Flajor [.loles, unofilcer under sentence of suspension, written in 
i.myiage of determined sedition, was circulated in the array, 
and forced upon the notice of the governor in council, by a com- 
I'lany’s officer, holding a confidential situation on his staff— the 
_ governor in council was still induced to pursue a system of for- 
bearauce, by the sentiments of affection and respect which he 
was disposed to entertain towards the company’s officers ; and 
by a conviction that the principles of zeal, discipline, and 
national attachment, by which he supposed they were actuated, 
would lead them to I'elinquish the i-eprehensible measures in 
which they were engaged, on being made fully acquainted with 
their iinpropriuty and danger. The commander in chief, 
accordingly, undea: the sanction of the gdi/ernment, issued a 
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second circular letter, dated 10th April, 1809, again calling upon 
the officers of the company’s army to adhere to their duty, cor- 
recting the. erroneous opinions which they had received, regard* 
ing the powers of government, and describing the unjustifiable 
nature and dangerous consequences of their proceedings. 'Hie 
governor in council learned, with deep regret, that these mea- 
sures of moderation, these repeated and urgent appeals to the' 
discipline, duty, national attachment, and professional honour of* 
the company’s officers were entirely nugatory ; that the memo- 
rials continued to be circulated, and that sentiments of sedition 
were openly declared in many parts of the army ; the further 
forbearance of the government would have encouraged the ' 
progress of those evils ; a course of explanation and exhortation 
had been pursued in vain, and it became imperiously necessary to 
check, by a salutary example of punishment, a spirit of insubor- 
dination that threatened the most dangerous consequences to 
the prosperity of the empire. The general orders of the 1st of 
May last were accordingly passed. The governor in council is 
concerned to state, that this example, which was confined to the 
persons who were principally instrumental in promoting sedition, ' 
and of whose delinquency the most ample proofs existed, and 
which was intended to obviate the necessity of more extensive ; 
punishments, failed to produce the beneficial effects anticipated 
from its adoption, and that principles of insubordination and ■ 
sedition continued to prevail among the company’s officers, if 
possible with aggravated violence ; the company’s officers of 
the Hydrabad subsidiary force, whose good conduct in refusing 
to affix their signatures to the seditious addresses, had received 
the approbation of the government, intimated to the rest 
of the army, in an address dated in May last, scarcely less repre- 
hensible than the papers that had incurred the animadversion of 
the government, their participation in the disaffection which 
prevailed so extensively in the company’s army. 

“ The officers at Hydrabad followed up this act, by threat- 
ening, in an address, dated 15th June, transmitted direct to the 
governor in council, to separate themselves from the authority 
of the government, established over them by their country, 
unless a submission should be yielded to their menaces, by 
abrogating the general orders of the 1st of May, and the com- 
pany’s officers at MasuUpatam imprisoned their commanding 
officer, and made preparations to desert the post entrusted to 
their charge, and to join the Hydrabad subsidiary force, thereby 
involving, on account of views personal to themselves, the men 
under their command in the guilt of rebellion, and furnishing 
to the Native troops a dangerous example of resistance to autho- 
rity. Tuc governor in council} still anxious to impress on .tlia 
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minds of the company’s officers a sense of the impropriety of 
their conduct, published to the ariny the dispatch from the 
supreme government, dated the 21st of May last, which cout 
tained an entire approval of the measures of the government of 
Von St. George, and stated the most forcible and conclusive 
arguments against the system of faction and illegal combination 
which had been introduced into the coast army. This solemn 
decision of the supreme authority in India, has also proved to 
be ineffectual 5 the officers at Hydrabad, although they knew 
the sentiments of the supreme government, refused, in a body, 
in a letter to their commanding officer, dated the 8th of July, 
obedience to the orders of government, for the march of a 
battalion frorh Hydrabad, adding, as a threat, that its service^ 
might soon be useful to their cause ; and have since forwarded 
to the government, in a paper, dated the 21st of July, the con- 
ditions on which they are willing to return to their duty, and 
which they require the government to accept, in order to avert 
the impending awful evils j evils that can result only from their 
own criminal determination to place themselves in the situation 
of enemies to their country. The conditions on which those 
officers presume to state that they will yield obedience to the 
national authorities, afford further proofs of the nature of their 
designs, for they demand the public revocation of the general 
order? of the 1 st May ; the restoration to their rank and 
appointments of all officers removed by this government, howr 
ever obnoxious and criminal the conduct of those offices may 
have been •, the dismission from office of the officers of the 
general staff, who may be supposed to have advised the govern- 
ment to the trial by a general court martial of the officer com- 
manding Masulipatam, who was arrested by his own disobedient 
officei's ; and, finally, an amnesty for the conduct of the com- 
pany’s army. Tiie garrison of Masulipatam have placed them- 
selves in a state of rebellion, the troops of Seringapatam and 
Idydrabad, have followed their example, and it has been ascer- 
tained that the military authority entrusted to commanding offi- 
cers has been usurped by self-constituted committees ; and that 
an organized system of combination, for the purpose of subr 
verting the authority of the government, has been established 
throughout the greatest part of the artny of this establishment. 

** The governor in council perceives, in the foregoing course 
of proceedings on the part of European officers of the com- 
pany’s army, which has equally resisted measures of forbearance 
and punishment, a determined spirit of revolt that must, unless 
speedily repressed, produce the most fatal consequences to the 
constitution and authority of the government and the inte^^sts 
of the nation. No means compatible with the honour and' 
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aatliorlty of tlie government have been oniitted to recal the 
company’s officers to a sense of their duty as soldiers, and of 
their allegiance as British subjects. The forbearance displayed 
by the government, under circumstances of aggravated indignityj 
demonstrate the satisfaction with which it would have regarded 
any disposition on the part of the company’s officers to mani- 
fest the usual obedience required from all soldiers. No dispo- 
sition, however, of that nature has appeared ; on the contrary, 
those officers, by a systematic course of aggression and insubor- 
dination, have forced the government to adopt measures of the 
most decided nature for the support of its authority, 

“ The governor in council would be guilty of a most crimi- 
nal desertion of his duty and the cause of his country, if he 
were capable of compromising the evils of sedition and mutiny by 
a submission to the menaces of a body of men, placed by the 
law under his government. Such a course of proceeding would 
prostrate the authority of the state before a disaffected and 
seditious faction j it would effectually incapacitate this and every 
succeeding government from executing the functions of admi- 
nistration, and would be fatal to the prosperity of the empire in 
India, by affording an example of successful opposition to autho- 
rity, and by weakening the power and dignity of the government, 
which, in this country, are peculiarly essential to its existence. 
Influenced by these considerations, the governor in council has 
considered it to be his sacred duty to resist every appearance of 
concession to the threats of insubordination and faction, and to 
employ the power and npeans at the disposal of the government 
for the restoration of its discipline and the maintenance of its 
honour and authority. 

In this state of affairs, it is a source of the most gratifying 
reflection, that zeal, loyalty, and discipline of his Majesty’s 
troops, and of many of the most respectable officers of the 
company’s army, combined with the fidelity generally mani- 
fested by the native troops, will enable the government to 
accomplish the important object of re-establishing public order. 
The good conduct of his Majesty’s troops during the dissensions 
that have occurred, their zealous adherence to duty, the prefe- 
rence Vtfhich they have manifested to the principles of honour, 
virtue, and patriotism, over the personal views and disorderly 
passions which prevailed around them, reflect the greatest credit 
on their character, and demonstrate that they are animated by 
the same ardent love of their country, which has distinguished 
their brother soldiers in Europe. His Majesty’s troops under this 
government will possess the gratifying reflection of having de- 
served the approbation and gratitude of their country, and of 
having eminently contributed to the preservation of an impor- 
tant branch of the empire. 
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The governor m council entertains a hope that the com- 
pany’s officers, who have threatened the government of their 
country with the most serious evils, who have demanded, as the 
condition of being faithful to their duty, the execution of mea- 
sures degrading to the character, and fatal to the interests of 
the State, will pause before thc-y attempt to proceed furtlicr in 
the course of sedition and guilt which they have pursued. It 
has been the earnest wish and anxious desire of the governor in 
council to avoid measures of extremity, to re-establish ovoer by 
the course of the law, and to give up to military trial the .nithors 
of the present seditious proceedings. In prosecution of measures 
so consonant to justice, so necessary for restoration of discipline, 
and so confoianable to the ordinary course of military govern- 
ment, the governor in council is persuaded that he shall have the 
concurrence of all persons in the civil and military services, who 
have not banished frotn their minds every sentiment of national 
feeling; and he exhorts the officers of the company’s service, 
by submitting to that course of measures, to avert the evils 
which they are precipitating upon themselves. Such a result, 
gratifying at any period, would, at the present moment of 
national difficulty, be peculiarly acceptable to the view and 
feelings of the governor in council ; and, adverting to the zeal 
arid patriotism by which the officers of the company’s army have 
been distinguished, he still encourages a hope, that by manifest- 
ing obedience to the government, they will obviate the adoption 
of measures of extremity, arrest the certain consequences of 
their past conduct, and promote the restoration of general confi- 
dence, order, and discipline.. 

“ By order of the honorable the governor in council, 

(Signed) « A. FALCONAR ” 


« BY GOVERNMENT.— GENERAL ORDERS. 

‘‘ Fort. ‘-t. George, August 18. 

The governor in council has received intelligence that the 
troops at Chittledroog, consisting of the first battalion of the 
dth and 5lh I’egiments of Native infantry, seized, in the latter 
end of July, the public treasure at that station, deserted the post 
entrusted to their care, and, in obedience to orders which they 
received from a committee w'ho have usurped the public autho- 
rity at Seringapatam, marched on the 6th instant to join the dis- 
affected troops in that garrison, plundering the villages on their 
route. 

“ The British resident, and the officer commanding in 
Mysore, prohibited, in the most positive terriis, the advance of 
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tlie troops from Chittledroog, and demanded from their Euro- 
pean ofBcers a compliance with the resolution of the governor 
jn council of the ,26th ult. by either declaring that they would 
obey the orders of government according to the tenor of their 
commissions, or withdrawing, for the present, from the exercise 
of authority. 

“ The officers having refused to comply with his requisition, 
and having persisted in advancing towards Seringapatam, it 
became unavoidably necessary to prevent by force their entrance 
into that garrison. 

“ In the contest which ensued, a detachment from the Bri- 
tish force, under the command of lieutenant-col. Gibbs, aided 
by a body of Mysore horse, and one battalion of the 3rd regi- 
ment of Native infantry, entirely defeated and dispersed the 
corps from Chittledroog. 

During this affair a sally was made by the garrison of Serin- 
gapatam on lieutenant-col. Gibbs’s camp, but was instantly 
driven back by the piquet and the 5th regiment of cavalry, 
under the command of Capt. Bean, of his Majesty’s 25tli dra- 
goons, in charge of that regiment, 

" Nearly the whole of the rebel Jforce was destroyed, while 
one casualty alone was sustained by the Britisli troops, lieutenant 
Jefferies, of his Majesty’s 25th regiment of light dragoons, 
having zealously offered his services to carry a flag of truce, 
which lieutenant-col. Gibbs, anxious to prevent the effusion of 
blood, was desirous of dispatching to the rebel troops, was 
slightly wounded in the execution of that duty by a volley 
fired under the express command of an European officer. 

While the governor in council participates in the feelings 
of sorrow that must have been experienced by the British 
forces, in acting against the rebel troops, and deeply laments the 
unfortunate but imperious necessity which existed for that pro- 
ceeding, he Gonsiders it to be due to the conduct of the British 
forces to express his high admiration and applause of the zeal, 
firmness, and patriotism which they displayed on that most 
interesting occasion. 

“ Their conduct affords a further, proof of the superior 
inSuence in their minds of the principles of virtue, honour, and 
loyalty, over every other consideration, and eminently entitles 
them to public approbation. Jjieut,-col, Gibbs, lieut.-colonel 
Adam, major Carden, capt. Bean, and lieut. Jelferics, availed 
themselves of the opportunities . oBered to them, on this occasion, 
of serving their country. 

.. “ Idle governor in council is also happy to dist'nguish the 
zeal and loyalty displayed by the 5th regiment of Native cavalry, 
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the 1 st battalion of the 3rd regiment of Native infantry, and 
the Mysore troops, tvho all manifested an eager desire to per- 
form their duty. The Mysore horse, on one occasion, put the 
column of the Chittledroog troops to flight, and took two guns 
and both the colours from one of the battalions j a memorable 
proof of the weakness of men acting in the worst of causes. 

“ That a body of British ofiicers should deliberately disobey 
the orders of their government— seize the public treasure under 
their protection — abandon the post entrusted to their charge — 
march to join a party of men in open opposition to authority — - 
plunder the dominions of a British ally, and finally bear amis 
against their country, must excite grief and astonishment ; but 
the conduct of these officers in urging the innocent men under 
their command, who had the most powerful claims on their 
humanity and care, into the guilt and danger ol rebellion, con- 
stitutes an aggravation of their offence that cannot be contem- 
plated without feelings of the deepest indignation and sorrow. 

“ The governor in council is very far from wishing to aggra- 
vate the misconduct of these deluded and unhappy men 5 but 
he earnestly hopes, that the example of their crimes and their 
fate will still impress on the minds of the officers who have 
joined in their plans a sense of the danger of their situation, 
and the propriety of endeavouring, by their early obedience and 
future zeal, to efface the deep stain which has been cast on the 
honour of the Madras army. 

“ In announcing to the native troops the distressing event, 
described in this order, the governor in council must express his 
concern, that any part of the native army should be so far delu- 
ded by misrepresentation, and so lost to a sense of the obligation 
of fidelity, h< 'nour,and religion, as to act against the government 
which has so long supported them. 

The general order of tlie 3rd instant, and the conduct that 
has been observed towards the native troops at the Presidency, 
the Mount, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Bellary, Gooty, and Banga- 
lore, must convince the whole Native army of the anxiety of 
government to promote their welfare, and save them from the 
idangers into which they were likely to be plunged. The go- 
vernor in council still places the greatest confidence in the fidelity 
and zeal of the Native troops, and is convinced that they will not 
willingly sully the high reputation which they have so long 
enjoyed, by joining in the execution of plans that tnust end in 
.jtheir disgrace and ruin. 

« Tlie governor in council trusts the unhappy fate of the 
Chittledroog battalions, who allowed themselves to be engaged 
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in opposition to their government, will have the efieet of pre- 
vailing on any other part of the Native army from suffering 
themselves, under any circumstances, to be placed in a situation 
adverse to their duty and allegiance. ' 

The governor in council avails himself of this occasion 
to express, in the most public manner, his high sense of the 
zeal, moderation, energy, and ability displayed by the govern- 
ment of Mysore, and by the British resident and commanding 
officer, during the transactions that have recently occurred in 
that country. The British resident and the commanding 
officer in Mysore did not permit the adoption of coercive 
measures until every means of expostulation and forbearance 
had been exhausted, and until they were compelled to embrace 
the alternative of employing force, in order to prevent the most 
fatal evils to the cause of their country. 

“ The governor in council requests, that the honourable 
Mr. Cole and lieutenant-colonel Davies will be pleased to 
gccept the expression of his highest approbation and thanks, 
for the moderation, firmness, and ability, which they mani- 
fested on this unprecedented and distressing occasion. 

« A. FALCONAR, 

Chief Secretary to Government.” 


ff GENERAL ORDERS, BYTHEHON.THE GOVERNOR 
IN COUNCIL. 

“ Fort St. George, Aug. SO. 

“ A report has been received by the governor in council 
from , the officer .commanding in Mysore, stating, that the 
troops which composed the garrison of Seringapatam surren- 
dered at discretion, on the 23d instant, delivered up their arms, 
and proceeded to the stations in Mysore allotted for their 
residence. 

“ It has been ascertained that the Native troops which pro- 
ceeded from ChittiedroQg were entirely ignorant of the real 
design of their officers, and marched under an impression, 
produced by tbeir officers, that his highness the rajah of 
Mysore had commenced hostility against the British govern- 
ment, and attacked the Fort of Seringapatam. The appear- 
ance of the Mysore horse confirmed this opinion in the minds 
of those troops, and when they found in the contest before 
Seringapatam, which was begun by the Mysore horse, that 
the British force acted against them, they abandoned their 
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ariTuSj and endeavoured to save their litres by flight. It appears 
that a considerable number escaped into the Fort of Seringa- 
patain. 

“ This explanation is due to the general conduct of the 
native troops under this government, who, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, manifested a fidelity and attachment to 
the state that reflects great honour on their character. 

“ The governor in council viras persuaded, that it was only 
by deceiving the native troops that they could be misled froni 
their duty, and their conduct, in every situation where they 
had an opportunity of being more acquainted with the true 
situation of' affairs, justifies the high opinion which he enter- 
tained of their zeal and fidelity, an(r entitles them to the appro- 
bation and thanks of tire government. 

“ The governor in council greatly ascribes the early termi- 
nation of the disturbances in Mysore to the vigilance, energy, 
and talents of the acting resident, the honourable Arthur Cole,, 
and the commanding officer in Mysore, lieut.-colonel Davies, 
and he judges it proper ag-ain to express his high s^nse of the 
important services which they, have rendered to the interests 
of their country in India. 

By ‘order of the honourable the governor in council, 
(Signed) « A. FALCON AR, 

« Chief Secretary to Government. 

“ By order of major-general Gowdie, commanding the array. 

« J.H.PEELE, 

“ Secretary to -Government ’’ 
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“ TO THE HON, SIR GEORGE BAREOW, BART, K.B. 

Sir, — We should be wanting in the first principles of duty 
to our country and ourselves, both as subjects and soldiers ; 
and we should be insensible to the just feelings of honoiu*, 
patriotisni, and loyalty, wei'e we longer to remain silent, or 
abstain from addressing you ,* indeed, the moment has arrived, 
when it has become a bounden and a sacred duty for us to 
come forward, and with one voice, deny those unjust impu. 
tations upon the character of the company’s officers which 
have been industriously disseminated through tire channel of 
the public prints; and to convey to you, Sir, such an explicit 
declaration of our principles, that, on a future day, when 
the circumstances of this awful and eventful crisis shall 
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be submitted to the sSolemn investigation of' our country, we 
may appeal to a faithful ^ record, and challenge the testimony 
of this address. 

It would be vain for ns to attempt to describe the sensations 
of honest indignation with which we have perused the docu- 
ments circulated in the public Gazette, or the sentiments oif 
r-egret, with which we perceive, that some of our countrymen, 
and fellow subjects, have received an impression, that the 
officers of the company’s service entertain designs repugnant 
to their first duties as subjects and servants of the state ; and 
that, under such impression, they have been induced to express 
a sentence of unqualified condemnation — But, that you. Sir, 
should avow such a belief, and ascribe to the officers of the 
honourable company’s army a deliberate, premeditated design 
*0 subvert the government, to claim the surrender of its autho- 
rity, and throw off their allegiance to their King and country, 
is what we cannot read without sentiments of indesadbable 
horror and surprize. 

“ With emotions of equal horror have we read that these 
sentiments, and a more extensive charge of positive rebellion 
have been promulgated from the awful bench of justice ; such a 
charge, and armed with such authority, demands the most 
solemn and most public vindication. 

We have not forgotten. Sir, that we are British subjects, the 
children of the happiest country, and the mostg’orious con- 
stitution in the world ; nor have we ever entertained a .thought 
at variance with the purest and most sacred principles of loy- 
alty, allegiance, and fidelity. — Our bosoms still glow, Sir, 
with enthusiastic attachment to our beloved King and country, 
in whose service and for whose interests, we are ready to shed 
every drop of our blood ; not less, is our fidelity to the East India 
Company, nor our respect and obedience to their goveimments 
in India. We have never claimed the surrender of the autho- 
rity of the government, or aimed at trampling down tho.se first 
principles of duty and obedience, which we know to be 
solemn and primary obligations. We appeal to Our services 
and character. Is it probable that thb officers of the company’s 
army, many of whom have passed the best portion of their 
lives in the service, should entertain the mad project of sub- 
verting that power they have shed their blood to establish and 
secure. 

“ No, Sir, such a thought never occurred ! The company’s 
officers have sought no immunitieSj we have asked from you 
cnly ihss» rights which ^ as Britgus^ 'we derive from our hirthf-^ 
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nistration of British justice! These are the privileges we have 
hitherto enjoyed, these are the claims we have- made upon you^ 
and which the government has denied to tis ; and it is this denial 
of those sacred unalienable rights, secured to us by our con- 
stitution, that has agitated the minds of the company’s officers, 
and driven them to despair — ^You, Sir, have justly stated^ 
that there is a principle of national feeling and attachment 
inherent in Britons, which cannot be eradicated. "We feel 
the truth of this observation, and it is that ardent attachment 
to the laws and liberties of our native country, which warms 
our hearts, and which has raised the voice of every one amongst 
ns, to call upon you to secure to us their uninterrupted enjoys 
ment and protection. 

“ Had vre not been bereft of those oiir dearest privildgesj had 
not those sacred rights, for which our ancestors bled, been torn 
from us, not a murmur of discontent would have been heard 
in the company’s army ; not an expression discordant with the 
strictest rules of respect and obedience. If you will revert 
to the period, Sir, when you assumed diarge of the govern- 
ment of this presidency, your candour will acknowledge, that 
you found the army in a state of perfect obedience and tran- 
quillity, and in such a state it continued till the moment, 
when the constitutional rules of our order were infringed, 
the ordinary and established tribunals subverted, and sum- 
mary severe punishments inflicted, without trial or inves- 
gation. 

“ Far be it from us, to remark on the conduct of government^ 
but it is not inconsistent with just and proper respect, in our 
present extraordinary situation, to shew the eftects which 
were produced, and which gradually led to that insupportable 
irritation that has, at length, unhappily terminated in extremes, 
which we deplore equally with every member of the govern- 
ment. 

** We wish not to trespass on your attention, but, at this 
awful moment, when a general unqualified calumny is gone 
abroad; when our loyalty, our allegiance, and our national 
attachment is called in question, and becomes the theme 
®f public reproach ; when the newspapers of the day proclaims 
our misfortunes, and our degradations, it would not become 
UrS to be silent. 

We hesitate not to say, that misrepi’esentations have been 
too successfully employed, and that prejudices have been adopted 
unfavourable to our principles and conduct. 
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It will be unnecessary to enter into a detail of our serious 
wrongs at present 5 but we cannot pass over the deepest wound 
inflicted on the army ; — the order of the 1/^ of May; the efFects 
of which may be lamented to the last hour that the British influ- 
ence exists in India. In this order many of the most respected 
and most valuable officers were disgraced, punished, and 
suspended from the service, not only without trial or inves- 
tigation, without bearing or defence, but without knowing 
their accusers, or even their crime. In vain did these officers 
seek and implore a trial : This indulgence was not only 
denied to them ; but the vindication they offered was either 
rejected, neglected, or suppressed. It was known to the army 
that many of these officers were absolutely innocent o£ the 
charges for which they had been punished, and had it in their 
power to substantiate their exculpation upon the clearest and 
most unequivocal testimony.— -Yet, not only redress, but even 
hearing was denied to all their entreaties, and the serious 
imputations against them, the sentence of their punishment, 
and a general impeachment against the coast army, was circu- 
lated to the world in the public journals of the day. Can 
it, then, be wondered, that general discontent should follow, 
that alarm should be excited, and that every individual should 
consider himself in danger of falling a victim to secret calumny 
or suspicion ? It appeared to the army, that a deliberate 
system existed to subvert the right of trials and it was feared 
that it would ultimately tend to degrade an honorable profession 
into an abject and disreputable servitude 

“ How well founded those apprehensions were, we will not 
enquire. As subjects of Great Britain we can never forget 
the rights to which we are born, and which we do not forfeit, 
because we are soldiers. — But we cannot more forcibly describe 
our feelings, than by referring to the just and emphatic decla- 
ration of our most gracious sovereign, on a recent occasion, 
when he says, ‘ And I must remind you, that it is inconsistent 

* with the principles of British justice, to pronounce judgment 
‘ without previous investigation.' And if we needed a further 
ifluscration of the grand fundamental maxims of our constitution, 
we shall And them elegantly stated, in the following words of 
an exalted and learned character, — ^whosays, — ‘ He called upon 

* them for what every British subject had a right to, and 
® which no British man could refuse; he called upon. 

* them to suspend proceedings which might have the effect 
® of condemning withont a trial ; and, before judgment, to hear 
‘ such evidence as was required for the ends of justice, by 
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‘ the laws of the land. It was npt to prevent impeachment? 
‘ but to claim the privilege of every British subject, from the 

* highest to the lowest, and the lowest to the highest, to have 
' his trial before condemnation, in a cause which affected his 
‘ character, integrity, and honor 

" It has 'been asserted, that it is our duty to await patiently 
the result of a reference to JLurope s snd impatience of this appeal 
is imputed to ns, and reprobated in strong and angry terms. 
We acknowledge it to be our duty, but have we ever been told, 
or had the satisfaction of knowing,, that our petitions, and our 
grievances, have been appealed to the authorities at home j 
have not our petitions, our humble memorials of our complaints 
been received with reproaches, and rejected with derision and 
disdain ? When we ventured to express our complaints to our 
superiors, were we not branded with mutiny and sedition ? 
Even the individuals, who have been punished, who vainly 
supplicated trial, have they received even the poor consolation 
of knowing, their defence and vindication had been, or 
should be submitted to those ulterior authorities who were 
to pass a final judgment upon their case, and whose decision 
was. to confirm their condemnation, or restore them to their 
i^ank and situation ? 'I hese, Sir, are amongst those most serious 
injuries, which the officers of the company’s service loudly 
complain of, and which, had you condescended to redress, or 
even to investigate, would have secured to you the gratitude 
and attachment of the coast army, and averted those calamit^s' 
which have ensued. May we not, Sir, also notice, without 
invidious comparisons, the endeavours to promote discord, 
jealousy, and a separation of interests between the officers 
of his majesty’s service and those of the company’s anny, — our 
brothers in arms and fellow subjects? 

“ dhey have i.'ot; aiul cannot suffer our wrongs; the con- 
stitution of tiieir service afibrds them tliat protection which 
we uc) not i-vjoy, and they have not had grievances to complain 
of; unh.'UfKleJ encomiums have been lavished on them, while 
indiscrinooate and liarsh reproaches have been bestowed on the 

* compiioy’s oriicers,’ and aspersions upon our loyalty, honor, 
and i'ddii ), promulgated to the world. 

.\Ve have not merited this; Sir, from your hands, nor from 
your government; we have quitted our native country, 
our relations, and friends ; and we have sacrificed the dearest 
ties of nature, to devote our lives, and our service, for the 
interest of the East India company, and the good of our 




country, in a distant and unwholesome climate, where too many 
of us fall victims to our zeal. 

“ But we will now not further complain, nor dwell on 
that last act which, attended with circumstances of peculiar 
humiliation, has placed us in an extraordinary predicament, 
and subjected us to be treated with such public indignity and 
contempt. We look to the justice of our country for redress, 
and to rescue a numerous body of loyal, faitltful, meritO'^ 
rious subjects from the unmerited obloquy cast upon us, in 
consequence of the publication circulated: in the newspapers* 

“ Pondiclkrry, August, Jii809.’’ 
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GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE HON.THE GOVERNOR 
IN COUNCIL OF MADRAS. 

** All civil and military officers, ex,ercising the authority 
under the government of Fort St. George, having been directed 
to consider all corps moving without orders as in a state of 
rebellion to the government, and to offer every practicable 
obstruction to their progress, the honourable the governor in 
council is pleased to direct, that timely notice shall be given 
by officers commanding divisions tq the different CQllectoi;’^ 
and magistrates, through whose districts any troops under their 
orders may have to march, in order that such collectors and 
magistrates may be prepared to afford the supplies and assistance 
to those corps which they would, without sudi notice, consider 
themselves bound to withhold, - 

“ The governor in council is further pleased to direct, that 
the notice to the civil officers shall distinctly specify the 
strength and description of the corps or party moving, and the 
name of the officer in charge of the same, who must produce 
a written order, with a translation on tire back of it, in the 
common language of the district, signed by the officers com- 
manding the division, wihout which, the native servants of 
the civil officers will withhold HI' supplies, and oppose every 
Impediment to the march of theWps. 

By order of the honourable the governor in council, 
(Signed) “ A. FALCONAR, 

Chief Seevetary to Goveramcnt. 

Madras, -7th Sjfpteraber.’* 
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« GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE HON. THE GOVERNOR 
IN COUNCIL. 

« August 26, 1809. 

“ Circumstances having occurred, which induced colonel 
Close to relinquish the command o£ the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force on his arrival there, on the 3d instant, when it was 
resumed by lieut.-col. Montressor, the honourable the go- 
vernor in council is pleased to re-appoint colonel Close to the 
command of that force, and also to the command of the field ' 
force assembled in the ceded districts. 

By order of the honorable the governor in council, 

(Signed) " A. FALCONAR, 

Chief Secretary to Governments” 


« GENERAL ORDERS. 

** The declaration required from the European commis- 
sioned officers of the honourable compan/s service, by the 
order of the 26th July last, having been tendered to the medi- 
cal officers at several stations of the army, and refused by some- 
of them, in consequence of which they have been removed 
from the exercise of their functions.. The governor in council 
is pleased to publish, that. it never was intended that the medical 
officers should be called u^n to sign the declaration in question, 
wliich is in no wise applicable to them, and to direct, that all 
those who may have been removed from their duties, do imme- 
diately return to their stations, and resume the duties' of them.— f 
Madras Gazette , August 19.” 


G. SiDNEy, Printer, 
ortliumberiand Street, Strand, 


